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geſt claim, to my moſt grate- 
ful acknowledgments, and to 

|. Fn the honeſt labours and ſtu- 
dies of my life; ſince you have not only 
5 encouraged me, by your generous ew: 
; vices, but enabled me by your judgment 
| | to purſue them with Succeſs, 


r 


— — 


DEDICATION. 


The 43 Treatiſe is 3 Rl 
a collection of ſuch Receipts and Obſer- 
voations as J have found by experience, 
to be moſt effectual in the cure of diſ- 
eaſes in Horſes, and which I have uſed 
with the greateſt ſucceſs; and, by 
means of this publication, I have ſome 
reaſon to hope that my labours, which 
have hitherto been confined to my friends 1 
in this neighbourhood, will be more ge- I 
. nerally extended, and become more ſer- 
viceable to mankind. © 


Some apology | ſhould. "Re made for | 


offering you a Work ſo unworthy your 


protection; and indeed, I ſhould not 1 
have preſumed to requeſt your encou- 
;  ragement of this performance, Was 1 
not well aſſured that your great good- 4 
na and condeſcenſion would forgive 


what might be impertinent in me to 


aſk; and that any ſubject, however 
treated, if well and honeſtly intended, 


| would not be overlooked, or —. 


“ 
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DEDICATION. 


: 75 thoſe who are fond of i improvements, . 
and are known to encourage every de- : 
** of ee and * 


Theſe ab e induced” me to 


prefix your name to this performance, 
which I moſt humbly ſubmit to your 
known candour and judgment. Your | 
acceptance of this work will incline the 
world to give it a more favourable re- 
ception, than I could otherwiſe expect, —— 
and induce the public to think it has 
ſome little ſhare of merit, beſides that of 5 

-3& truly honeſt Intention. 


. The un ſtile of a De cation would 
Ill ſuit one who canng 9 juſtice to the 15 
character he would draw. Decency, 
therefore, as well as Inability, hinders 
me from ſaying my thing on the ſub- 
ject of your perional worth, in the lan- 
| guage of my heart; but duty obliges 0 
me to make this public acknowledg- 
ment (which 1 do with the greateſt Sl 


| thankfulneſs and gratitude) of the many 
05 favours 


— , §— ' 


DEDICATION. 


favours ) you have ſo generouſly conferr a 
on, . 


64K 


Your moſt obliged, ani 
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P R E F ACE. 


H E author of the killing ſheets 1 | 
ving been many years in the practice of 


. F arriery, and acquired reputation by his ſuc- 
ceſs in curing the various Diſeaſes of Horſes, 


| ſeveral gentlemen in the neighbourhood ſoli- 1 
cited him to publiſh his method of cure; 


and in order to engage him in the under- - 


taking, a phyſician of eminence offered to 
reviſe his copy, and prepare it for the preſs. 
Theſe (with a conſideration of the benefit 


| 
'S 
: 5 
— 
4 
q 
. 
» 
2 
1 
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mankind might receive from his labours) 


were the motives which induced him to com- 


mence author, and to undertake a taſk that 


people in his ſphere of life may be perhaps 


thought little able to perform. Let that 


however be determined by the work itſelf, 


and by the benefit mankind may hereafter 


receive, by adhering to the proves and oy.” 
dicines here recommended. 


His friend the phyſician has not only per- 
formed his promiſe, bur. ently exceeded 1 it 


by 


Þ R E F A c E. - 
1 by adding ſuch a juſt theory of We as 


will probably throw great light on the art, and } 
lead men to a more rational practice; he has 
candidly, though at the ſame time very ten- 
derly, pointed out the errors of other Writers 
on this ſubject, and h Io explained the / _ 
operations of ſome of - the medicines, and 4 
animadverted on the doles of others, and 


the nature and quality of the rugs. 


AL 


of Tek Yb "4 


* 2 


Bod our author and TR friend have been | 

intent on eſtabliſhing ſuch a ſyſtem of Far- 

ys as might in all reſpects be depended | 
3 They have excluded therefore ſuch 
1 e ee as are the children of fancy; all 
their precepts and preſcriptions being founded | 
= on PRE experience. 
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Oo the Exrenx AL Pro R TS f a Hogs, 
| and their Na AM E 8. 


— Hl E kirk TOES that —_ If to our view, = | 
is the coat, which is called the hair: This 
has different denominations in ſeveral parts _ 
of the body, The foretop, is the topping, 
bo or tuke : the hairs on the under-lip, are the 
: TR 3 hes which grow along the upper part of the 
neck, are called the mare : the part that is moſt arched, 
the creſt ; and when that ſinks, a horſe is ſaid to be 
cCreſt- fallen: the tuft of hair which grows on the lower 
part of the leg behind, above the heel, is termed the 
eet-lock, or fetlock : the hair that grows round over the 
top of the hoof, is named the crown, or craw?, or crow 
net, the hair on the eye-lids is the brills. _ _ 
The uſual term by which the body of a horſe is di- | 
| tinguilhed, i is the carca/e: thus, a horſe with a large bo- 
dy, is faid to have a large carcaſe; when the body is 
compact and well made, he is ſaid to have a good carcaſe. 
The forehead is often called the bre The two hol- 

lous above the eyes, which are moſt remarkable in old 
_ horſes, are termed the eze-pirs, The maik which fre- 
quently runs down the face, is the rache: and the white 
ſpot in the forehead, the far. The back part of the 
head, where it joins to the neck, is the full: and the 
_ junQuure of the head and neck, the on/et or fetting on of 
tbe head. The lips, with the tip of the noſe, form the 
. muzzle. The place on the inſide of the mouth where 
the tongue lies, i is the charnet. The floß rows that 
| 5 | | Tun 
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2 Of the EXTERNAL ParTs of a HoksE. 
run acroſs the upper part of the mouth, and are very 
remarkable in young horſes, are called the bars. The 


= top of the ſhoulder blades, and higheſt part of the ſpine, 


at the ſetting on of the neck, is the wvithers; and from 
the top of this a horſe is meaſured to know his ſize. 
From the withers to the hind part of the back, are the 
reins. Next the reins are the /oins: though ſome call 
the whole extent, from the withers to the croup, the 
reins. The extremity of the reins, above the hips, to 
the tail, is called the cyoup. The part where the crup- 


per lies is the channel; and the tail is the doch or runt, _ 


Ihe ſinking of the back, it any, is named the ſway. 
The hinder part of the belly next the genitals, is 
called the fark, which reaches from the ſmall ribs to the 

haunches. The looſe ſkin which covers the yard, is 


the feath. The belly reaches from the briſket to the 


| ſheath. The point from the withers to the top joint of 


the thigh, incloſing the whole breaſt on both ſides, is 
called the /horlder. The fore- legs or arms begin from the 


ſhoulder ; and the hind part pointing towards the briſket 
is the e/bew. The middle joint is the Ace, to which 
the fore leg or arm reaches. The extent from the knee 
to the paſtern, is called the Sant; and the ſtrong ten- 
don behind the ſhank, which is inſerted into the heel, 
is termed the back finew. The place where the ſhank 
Joins the pattern, is diſtinguiſhed by the paftern or fet- 


tack jrint. The paſtern reaches from the lower part of 


this joint to the foot, and has a joint in the middle to 

facilitate the motion of the foot, which diſtinguiſhes it 
into two parts, the great paſlern, next the ſhank, and 
the Jer, next the foot. The joining of this laſt with 
the foot, is called the coffin jcint. „ N 


The Hef is bv ſome called the horn, but moſt com- 


monly the coffin, becauſe it incloſes the bone of the foot. 
The tender part of the hoof next the heel, has the 
name of the Vr; and the ball of the foot, the frog. ' 
Tho' tome give the ſame denomination to both; and 


the fruſh or frog riſes from the middle of the foot, and 


' rcaches to the heel. The /oal is that horny part which 


covers the reſt of the bottom of the foot, and adheres _ 


to the verge oi the hoof, where nails are driven when 
N 1205 „5 a horſe 


is Oo 
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of a hox 


How to determine the AGE of a Horse. 1 
| horſe is mod The ſides OY on the heel, are cal- e 
led the quarters. 5 
"The haunches begin at the two bones of the back part 5 
he which incloſe the loins, and deſcend to the 
bam or bock, or hough. _ | he ſtifle is the Ince an of a 
horſe, ſeated in the middle Joint of the thigh; and is 
outwardly that part which ſets out from the thigh to- 
Wards the belly. The High or gaſcoin begins at the 
ſtifle, and reaches to the bending of the ham or hock. 
The ham or hock is the bending of the hind leg, and 
the round knob behind is called the heel of the heck, in 
which the great maſter ſinew is inſerted. The ſmall of 
the hind leg has the name of the inſlep. The paſterns | 
and feet are diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner as in the 
_ fore legs, and nced no other deſcription. That fide of 
a hojſe which we approach in order to mount him, is 
called the near fide, and the other the of-fide. Hence 
come the terms of near: foot and oF . the ee and 
the of + oe, and ſo of the reſt, | 


— 


of a HORSE. 


HE age of a horſe may be 1 in various | 

| manners; and this is a circumſtance that ought 
to be well conſidered, that you may not be deceived in 
the purchaſe of a horſe: not only becauſe a young horſe 
is more ſerviceable than one that is old, and is much 
more fit for any kind of uſe; but becauſe it is neceſſary 
to adapt the remedies to his age; for what is proper for 

_ a young horſe, is not always ſuitable to one ade anced 5 


in years. 


| This knowledge i is 1 from the ln. Now | 
' the firſt teeth that appear are four; two above, and 
two below, which are called the foal-teeth ; which may 
de readily diſtinguiſhed from others by their whiteneſs. 
here are others which come out afterwards, till they 


are twelve in number; that is, ſix above, and ſix be- 


Jow. WW hen a colt 1s between two years and a half and 
| 8 three 
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| 4 8 Flow to deter mine the AGE of a Hoxrse. 


three years old, he caſts four of theſe teeth, two above 
and two below. Theſe are called nippers or patherers, 
and are much ſtronger and larger than the l 
With theſe he nips off the graſs, and pulls the hay from 
the rack. When theſe are compleat, a horſe is three 
years old; ſome ſay three years and a half. NOR 
When he i is about four, he caſts again two above, and ; 
two below; one on each fide the nippers or middle 
teeth. So that now he has no ſoal-tecth remaining but 
the corner teeth; and hence you may judge he is about 
four years old. The tuſks appear next after theſe, 
and ſometimes before; but do not ſucceed the caſting 
of — as the former. They are a little crooked, like 
the tuſks of other animals; and in young horſes they 
have a ſharp edge all round the top, and on both ſides, 
the inſide being a little hollow. Thoſe below come 
cout before thoſe in the upper ja x. OE 
In the war time, when dealers want to ſell their 
: horſes, they endeavour to make them ſeem older, by 
| pulling out their foal-teeth before their time; in this 
caſe, the tuſks will not appear ſo ſoon after the others, 
as they would otherwiſe have done. Therefore, the _ 
ſureſt way to know the age at this time, is from the 
| tuſks, which at four years old are very (mall. When all 


the colt teeth are caſt, and the corner teeth begin to 


ſhew themſelves, then the horſe comes five: Or rather, 
in the ſpring before he is five, the corner teeth begin to 
appear juſt equal with the gums, and are filled with | 
| fleſh in the middle, | 


From five, to five and 2 half, the corner 3 re- 


main hollow within, and are not quite filled up till the 
horſe is fix, and then the tooth becomes almoſt flat, and 
is equal, as well on the inſide as outſide; Whereas be- 
fore this time, that is, a little after five, it did not riſe 
above the gums more than the thickneſs of a crown _ 
piece. At five and a half, they are about a quarter of | 
an inch high, and when he is full . near half n 
| inch. | 


When a 1 is fix years POE you ak only 3 


0 the corner teeth and the tuſks. The part of 
| the corner tecth that bad den in at firſt, turns to a 
| | | | | browniſh 1 


oal-teeth. 


| browniſh ſpot, like the eye of a garden bean. At ſeven, 
the mark or ſpot becomes faint, and of a lighter colour; 
| likewiſe the tooth becomes more even. At eight, R 


What of it two or three years more; which may de- 
ceive the unſkilful. A horſe that feeds upon dry meat 
only, will appear more old than one that is often at 
_ grals, becauſe the teeth! are more worn away by the for- 


5 horſe; and, what is worthy notice, they are apt to be 
foul or turn yellow. When the mark is gone, if you 
touch the tuſk in the upper jaw with your finger, and 
find it worn away and equal with the palate, you may 
certainly judge the horſe is ten years old at leaſt, The” 
_ ſame may be concluded when the tuſks | in the lower 
jaw are long, round, blunt and foul. 


broken and ſpoiled, the pace bad, and the eye-pits very 
hollow, you may certainly conclude the horſe is very 
old. His gums are |ik<wite worn aw , and leave the 
teeth long and naked, which are either yellow or brown. 
The bars of the mouth are lean, "oy. and {mouth, with 


over their eye- -brows, and very oſten over a good part 
ot the face. All horſes, when very old, fink more or 


delcent. 


guiſh all bis faults at the firſt view. Some things 
Rand in need of examination more than once, other- 


| very kind of blemith. The knees ſhould be ib : 


07 the ProPERTIES if 7 Hoxsx. : 8 


quite dilappears ; though ſometimes there remains ſome- 


mer. | 
The longer the corner {wi are, "hs older is the 


* 2 n 5 9 © 
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When the flanks of a horle are much funk, the fret 
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little or no riſing. Black Portes at e apt to grow grey 


HE Dr — * * 


leſs in their backs, their joints grow fin, and their 
knees and hocks bend, inlomuch that they are apt to 
trip and fumble. in | going down a Rd or any tmall. 


Oo the ProvenTiEs of a g 4 Honsz. 


1” HERE is no man, tho' never ſo well verſed in 
the knowledge of a horſe, that is able to diſtin- 


wite there may be very eſſential miſtakes committed. 
The thighs and legs ſhould be clean, and free from e- 


B 3 nor 


6 Of the ProptRTIEs of a gord Honsr. . 
got bending: the ſhin and ſhank thin: the back-ſinews 
**;0ng, and well braced. The finews and the bone 


f ould be evidently diſtin, in ſuch a manner, as to 3 


de the legs appear thin and lathy, not full and round. 
be paſtern joints ſhould be free from diſorders of all 
kinds, never large and round, for then they may juftly _ 

__ ++ wuipected. Nor muſt there be any ſwelling near the 
--ronet. The hocks ſhould be lean and dry, not puffed 
with wind; which you may know by laying your 
ger upon it, for the ſwelling will readily change its 
th regard to the hoof, the coronet ſhould be e- 


7 thick, the horn ſhining and greyiſh. When the 


uu white, it is a ſign of a bad foot, that will wear 


bY 22 a ſhort time. A thin, weak foot, that is, when 
| en is thin, is liable to be ſpoiled in ſhoeing, and _ 
. '- ::2velling hard on ſtony grounds, by droughts in hot 
4 fc 32%, and by too much moiſture in winter. The 


mes of the horn will beſt appear when the ſhoe is 
taken off; for the verge all round the foal will appear 
thin, and the horſe will wince at the leaſt touch of the 
pincers. But as this is generally not permitted, you 
may conclude the ſame when the ſhoe nails are driven 


ö high to take ſufficient hold. The heel and frog like- 


. Wile often are very tender to the touch, and ſometimes. 
one point of the heel_will ſtand higher than the other, 
A /trong foot has the fibres of the hoof very diſtin, 
running in a ſtraight line from the coronet to the toe, 
like the grain of wood. Some ſuch feet will laſt very 
well, if care be taken to keep them moiſt and pliable :, 


pet if they are neglected when the horſe travels much, 


_ eſpecially. on ſtony grounds, or when he ſtands long 


in a hot, dry ſtable, they will be apt to go tender and 


lame, when there is no apparent defect in the foot. 
Iuhis happens from the foot being bruiſed by the hard- 
neſs of the hoof. J 09. 
Tuhe greateſt inconvenience attending a hard ftrong 
foot, is its being ſubje& to refts and fiſſures, which 

_ cleave the hoof quite through, ſometimes from the co- 


ronet down to the bottom. Theſe clefts being tor the 
moſt part in the quarter, ſeldom admit of any other * 


Of the ProrenrIES 7 « gd llonst. 7 


medy, than extirpating the whole piece that lies next 
the heel. 5 
A narrow beel is ikewils. a defect; though ſome. 
| horſes fect are tolerably good when their heels are nar- 
row, unleſs the foot is hot When the heel is not a- 
| bove two fingers in breadth, the foot is bad. Both the 


feet ſhould be of an equal ze, and not flat or without 


depth. But if ſuch a foot happen to be ſtrong, the 
| hoof ſmooth, the ſoal firm, and the frog not decayed, 
rotten, or fleſhy, the horſe'will then endure the roads 
| tolerably well. But when it is like an oyſter, with many 
rings or wrinkles, at the ſame time that the ſoal is ſolt, 


O 


and the ſrog fleſhy and ſpongy, it is a very great fault. 
The heel ſhould neither be too high nor too low. A 
. high heel cauſes a horſe to trip and ſtumble often, and 
to go unſteadily. And low-heel'd horſes, with very 
long, yielding paſterns, are very apt to have there: heels 
worn quite away on a jou tney. 0 
When the foot is too large in proportion to the reſt 
of the body, though gcod in other reſpects, ſuch a 
horſe, at beſt, will be weak and heavy, as well as unapt 


for briſk, vigorous actions. 


The hind legs ſhould be free from the lame defeats . 
as the fore legs. 
The head of a horſe mould be ſmall, at leaſt not too 
| long nor too large, rather lean than fethy. The ears 
ſhould be ſmall, ereR, thin, ſprizhtly, and pointed. His 
forehead or brow ſhould be neither too broad nor too 
flat, with a ftar or ſnip. His noſe ſhould riſe a little, 
and be well turned: his noſtrils wide, and then he will 
breathe more freely. His muzzle ſhould be ſmall, and 
his mouth ſhould neither he roo deep nor too ſhallow. 
His jaws ſhould be thin and ſufficiently wide, not ap- 
proaching too near together at the throat, nor too high 
upwards towards the onſet, that he may have ſufhicient 
room to carry his head in an eaſy, graceful poſture. 
The eyes ſhould be of a middle fize, bright, lively, 


and full of fire. The eyes are the index of the mind, 


and diſcover, in a great parted his inclination, paſſions 185 
and e 
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, the PRoPERTIES of a god HoRsE. 


"The tongue ſhould be ſmall, that it may act be to 
= much preſſed by the bit. The bars ſhould be ſharp, 
ridged and lean, and then he will be more eaſily govern- 


_ ed by the bridle. It is a good ſign when a horle has 
is mouth full of white froth ; for it ſhews that he wil 
| Hot eaſily be overheated. 


The neck ſhoulc be arched wn che middle, ariſing 
hs a beautifu] gradation out of his breaſt and ſhoulders, 


diminiſhing as it approaches towards the head; the muſ- 


dles ſhould be diſtinct, and not too full of fleſh. But © 

8 this is no fault in mares, becauſe their necks are com- 

monly too fine and ſlender. The hair of the mane ſhould 
abe long, thin, and fine; it it be a little frizled, ſo much 

He the better. 5 

His Boulders ſhould be thin from the aku, and ; 

pretty long and well raiſed, with a gradual inlargement 


from thence downward, 6 as to render his boſom or 


breaſt neither too narrow now too groſs. A thick ſhoul- - 
dered horſe is not only diſagreeable to the rider, but he 
ſooner tires, and trips or ſtumbles every minute; eſpe- 


| cally i if he has a thick, large neck at the ſame time. 


When the breaſts of horſes are ſo nartow, that their 
8 fore thighs almoſt touch, they are worth little; for they 
have a weak fore hand, and by croſſing their legs are 


apt to cut; likewiſe in galloping they are ſubject to fall. 
A horſe of 2 middle fize ſhould have the diſtance of five 
or ſix inches between his fore-thighs. And when he 


ſtands ftraight upon his limbs, there ſhould be leſs di- 
| ſtance between his feet than between his thighs near — | 


h ſhoulders. 


The body or bets ſhould be of a middling five, 1 in 


proportion to his bulk; for when it is too ſmall, the 


il 85 horſe is generally weak, His back ſhould fink a little 
1 below the withers ; but the other part ſhould never be 


too low, but always ſtraight, unleſs as juſt mentioned. 
In this cafe, the forehand will riſe very well. 


When the back of a horſe is higher behind than be- | 
fore, he is apt to be pinched in his ſhaulders, is very un- 
ſightly, and generally weak. Beſides, it renders the 
back- -parts ſo heavy, that they generally have an auk- 


ward gait, and r move * 2 horſe ſhould be home- 
| | IEA ribbed ; 


_ conſtant working of the fundament. 
wiſe work as in a fever ; and yet he has no great heat : 
or much abatement in his appetite. _ £ 
A thick winded horſe fetches his breath often, and 
F ſometimes rattles and wheezes. This may be always diſ- 
covered by putting him to briſk exerciſe. This defect 
is ſometimes accidental, as when a horſe is foggy or foul 
fed, or is newly brought home from a rank paſture, or 
has had a cold that has injured his lungs. When it is 
natural, it may be owing to a narrow cheſt, or w hen 
he is ribbed home too clole. | | 
I need fay nothing of the glanders. in this place, nor 
5 many other evident defects and diſeaſes, becauſe none 
but 1gno1ant buyers can overlook theſe, when any ſuch 
borſes are offered to ſale. 5 
Ihe rRurER of a horſe is a e thing to be ob- 
J  kerved, butt 15 not very readily known: unlets 1 to luch as 


r ra ND 
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ribbed; but the ſhort ribs ſhould not approach too ner 
the Baunches, for then he will not have room to fetch 
his breath. Thoſe that are open ribbed, are of a lax 
texture, are looſe in the flanks like a greyhound, and 
_ conſequently weak. Beſides, they are narrow over the 


chine, have little or no belly, are not fit for a long | 
journey, and will carry no great weight. 5 


When a horſe's back is very ſhort in proportion to his 


5 bulk, and yet otherwiſe well limb'd, he will hold out 
Q. wellenough upon a journey; but he is flow, and never 
makes a good appearance. When he is tall at the fame 
time, with very long legs, he is worth little. His flanks 
ſhould not be hollow, but ſmooth and fulls: likewiſe _ 
his hind parts, or uppermoſt haunches, ſhould not be 
higher than his ſhoulders : and when his back is alittle 
aarched behind the ſaddle, it is a ſign of ſtrength, and a 
2 fitneſs ſor hunting as well as travelling. 
"The Wir ſhould never be overlooked in the chajen - 
3 of i a horſe. When he is broken-winded, it muſt be af- 
ter he is ſeven or eight years old, and may be eafily 
| known by his flanks, when he ſtands quiet in the ſtable ; 
for he always pinches them in with a very flow motion, 
and then drops them ſuddenly, When he is very bad, 


he has a violent cough, and farts frequently, with a 
His noſtrils like- 
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are greatly accuſtomed to their tricks. However, there 
are ſigns by which their diſpoſitions may be pretty well 
diſtinguiſned; for a vicious horſe generally lays his ears 
_ cloſe to his poll, ſhews the Whites of his eyes, and looks 
ſullen and dogged. Some have a frowning look, and 
carry anger in their countenance, which may readily be 


| diſcovered by thoſe who have had frequent opportunities 


of obſerving them. They ſeem to ſtand in a poſture of 
defence, holding up their heads very high, and advan- 
cing one of their hind legs forward, which they reſt on 


their toe; as it were preparing to kick the perſon that 


Comes near them. When a horſe is very vicious, he 
pays no regard to the groom that feeds him, nor puts on 
a more pleaſant countenance. | 
_ However, ſome horſes that are ticklith, will lay back 


their ears, but they have a pleaſant look with their 6 


and catch hold of the crib. Some do the ſame from a 
1 diſpoſition. 5 8 
As horſe that is fearful, and apt to hack often 3 
5 gers the rider's neck. It is a diſpoſition ſeldom van- 
- Quiſhed till he is old and uſeleſs, or harrafſed by con- 
ſtant travelling, which renders all kinds of objects fa 
miliar. But this will be no abſolute ſecurity, it any 
unuſual ſight ſhould appear, This temper may readily 
be diſcovered by his crouching » Creeping and ſtart- 
in 
g 4 tet, fretful horſe, 1s never 1 to endure any fa-. 


5 tigue, for he is. ſoon ſpent, and unht to perform his 
| teſk. A long journey will deprive him of his fleſh, and 
make him appear like a jade, only fit for the dogs. Long mY 
reſt may reſtore him ſo as to be able to undergo another. 

But ſuch as theſe can be of no long duration ; : for they 


are able to many accidents and diſeaſes. A horſe cf 
this kind will diicover his ſretful temper as ſoon as he 
gets out of the ſtable, and will not leave it off till ke 
| has loft his ſpirits. 5 5 
The temper of a dull, heavy, Ouggih porte i is hard = 
to be diſguiſed, w hatever tricks may be made uſe ol to 
put him in ſpirits. Some uſe ſharp ſpurs, others en- 


© deavour to rouſe him by the cracking of the whip, and 


ters again . tome 118 a wats under his tail. But 


Al. 


: any of thefe only put him into a hurry, without con- 


readily perceive. However, ſuch horſes as theſe will 
laſt long, and may be very uſeful for ſome ſort of 


uteri. Theſe catch hold of the edge of the manger, 
ſuck in the air and gulp it down till they are ſometimes _ 


will do it openly in the ſtall. Likewiſe his fore teetn 
will appear to be much worn; and if he has been long 
_ uſed to it, they will not meet in ſome places by the 
breadth of one's finger. Coach-horſes are much given 
to it, and can never be made to leave it off. Crib-biters® © 


_ Jaded, with a ſtaring coat; they are unfit for labour, 
are ſubject to the gripes and other diſeaſees. 


part of a horſe, When taken to pieces, ſhould be well 
formed, beautiful and free from blemiſh, but he ſhould | 


with regard to all the reſt. When this is the caſe, little 
| horle's motions are eaſy and graceful, and all his paces 


Ihe colours of lorſes are greatly diverſified; but the 
chief are the bay, the cheſnut, the brown, the black, the 
_ dlaffle grey, and the ſorrel. As for the white, it is not 
aan original colour, but proceeds from the grey, Which 
turns ſooneſt to a white the lighter it is; eſpecially if it 
has little or no dark mixture about the joints 
A bright bay horſe has commonly a reddiſh daſh; his 


changes gradually from dark to light towards their belly 
and flanks, Bays in general are accounted a good co- 
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cealing his natural diſpoſition, as a good judge wiil 


Work. 


There are other horſes which may be called crib- 


— En. 4 


= 


ready to burſt. This vice is readily diſcovered, for he _ 


> 


are of little value, for they almoſt always look lean and 


wh 44 


. 
— > — 


— 


Upon the whole, it is not ſufficient that every ſingle 


r 
— 


— 


make a good appearance when taken altogether, and 
every limb ſhould have a juſt ſymmetry and proportion 


— 


trifling defects are of no moment, eſpecially when a 


ew 


RI 


ſprightly. juſt, and regular. 


w, 
- — 


mane and tail are black, with a dark or black liſt Cown 
his back. He has a pleaſant agreeable ſhining apeQ. A 
dark bay horſe has his knees and paſterns almoſt always 
ack. And ſome torts are black from their knees and 
hocks downward. Thoſe that have no liſt down their 

Lacks, are generally black over their reins, which 


ur, 
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Jour, unleſs they meet with any bad accidents while * 
2 are very young. 7 
he hairs of * coloured horſes are at the points " 
a pale brown, the middle is dark, and the roots of a 
light colour, The mixture is not very diſtin& and a- 
parent to the eye; and many have their manes and tails 
very near the colour of their bodies, with but little 
white about their legs, and commonly no mark. Where- 


as the hair of the ſorrel is often compoſed of ſeveral 


Colours intermixt, wherein the fox-colour is generally _ 
predominant, with a good deal of white about their legs 
and paſterns. Many have a large blaze, and others are 
quite bald all over the face, with manes and tails of a 
ſandy or flaxen colour. There are different degrees of 
both theſe colours. Some cheſnut horſes have manes 
and tails as light as the ſorrel, while the hair of their 
bodies is of a fallow colour, tained with a kind of . 
beautiful cheſnut. : 
Ihe cheſnut horſe is generally pete to the "a : 
= rel, unleſs the former happens to be bald or party-co- 
loured, or to have white legs. A ſorrel horſe that hes | 
much white about his limbs is apt to be more faul- 
ty in his, feet, and of a more tender conſtitution, than 
thoſe that are of a more uniform colour. x 
Brown horſes are ſometimes very dark, and . 
more light, and have almoſt always black manes and 
tails. Their joints are often of a ruſty black. They 
are almoſt all of a lighter colour towards their bellies 
and flanks than elſewhere ; and ſome are light about 
their muzzles. Thoſe of this colour that are dappled, > 
are accounted much handſomer than the reſt. © 
| Horſes of a ſhining black, that are well marked, not . 
boring too much White, are in high eſteem for their 
beauty. Afar or blaze, or white muzzle, or one or 
more feet tipt with white, are thought to be rather bet= 
rer than thoſe that are entnely black ; as being generally 
lleſs ſtubborn, and of a ſweeter temper. Black horſes 
that are browniſh on the flanks and hips, with brown + 
 muzzles, are called black browns, which are generally 


of a good conſtitution. When their muzzles are of a 
Mauer colour, they are e ſaid to be meally muthed. Thoſe 
that 
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dcat have a white circle round their eye- lids, have their 
fundaments often white, and have the appellation of 
pigeon- eyed. Bays and cheſnuts are often more — 
than large black horſes of the Engliſh breed. | 
Of greys, the dappled are accounted the beſt. The 
 ftlver greys make a beautiful appearance, and often prove 

good ; the iron. greys with light manes and tails, are not 

| | thought to be ſo hardy. All greys turn white in proceſs 


of time; but the light plain greys, and the pigeon-co- 


. 2 
4 
A 


loured greys, ſooner than others; and the dappled grey ; 
laſt. The nutmeg-grey, when the dappled parts in- 
cline to bay or cheſnut are faid to be * hardy WE 
- 3. - Horles. | 


Roan horſes have a vert ity of colours mixt toge- 


85 ther ; ; but the white is more predominant than the 


reſt. When there is a mixture of the bay or nutmeg, 


it renders them of an aſpect agreeable enough. Some 
of theſe roans look as if they were powdered ; and 
ſome as if milk was thrown on their buttocks. Some _ 
ſeem to be ſprinkled with pot lamp-black, and ſome as 
if their faces had been dipt in a bag of foot. They are 
generally hardy and fit for the road Some are exceed. 5 


ing good. 
Ms cor barks; are e ſomewhat like the roan, 


but moſt reſemble the ſorrel. They are often marked 
with white on the face- and legs, but not without a 
mixture of the roan. When the bay is blended with 
it, they ſeem to be tindtured with claret, and this is 
looked upon as a very high colour, but is not com- 
mon. Some of this ſort turn out to be good horſes. 
5 The dun, the fallow, and the cream-cc/oured horſes | 
have a liſt down their backs, and their manes and tails 
are black. The liſt of the dun and lead-calour becomes 
lighter gradually, like the back of an cel; whence _ 
they are ſaid to be eel-backed. Dun horſes are very 
i ſeldom choſen, and yet they may be very uſeful for 
country farmers. The fallr and the cream- coloured 
horſes, are in higher eſteem, as well for beauty as ue; 
eſpecially if their muzzles and joints are black, as well 
as their manes and tails ; ſome have theſe laſt 61 a 'f6]--. 


ver colour, without any abai cement of their goodneſs. 
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white deſcends from thence pretty broad towards the noſe, 


it is called a blaze. When there is a ſmaller line which 
proceeds from thence in the fame manner, it is ſaid to 


be a ip: and when the greateſt part of the horſe's 


face is covered with white, he is ſaid to be bald. A 
ſtar is never beautiful unleſs it be of a moderate ſize; 


nor is that face becoming which 1s all-over white de- 


ſcending to the bottom of the cheeks. A ſnip ſhould 
always be ſtraight, ſor when it is awry, it is diſagrecable. 
When ſtars or blazes are fiinged with black hairs, as in 
ſome of the browns, they look pretty enough; but 
then their faces ſoon grow grey, which gives them an 
old look. But it is otherwiſe with the greys and ſorrels, 
w ho generally have their ſtars and blazes fringed with _ 
their own colour. 5 DD 


The mares on the feet and legs of horſes generally cor- 
reſpond with thoſe on the iace. Bald horſe: have gene- 
rally much white on their legs, and they are oſten all. 


The fallow and the tawny duns are often ſhaded with a w 
_ darker colour, or are faintly dappled, and when they 
are well matched, make a fine appearance as coach- 
Zz. eo ao too rr wo 
Some horſes ace diſtinguiſhed by a peach-colour, the 

ſtarling and the flea-bitten: but thele partake of the 
colours already mentioned, to which they may be re- 
| ferred. Some again are finely ſpottcd like leopards or 
| tygers, or deer, with gay colours, as yellow, red, 

Ec. with black; on which account they are a great 
_ rarity, and are chiefly put into the hands of great men 
on that account. Others are ſo ſtrangely bedaubed 
with a diſagreeable variety of odd colours, that they 
| 445 generally made drudges of, as being fit for nothing 
The marks of a horſe are by ſome regarded in a ſuper- 
ſtitious manner, being ſuppoſed to be lucky or unluckv, _ 
or at leaſt to denote their good or bad qualities. But 
this has no foundation in experience. However, when 
a horſe is well marked he is c:rtainly more beau- 
tiful, and has more ſprightlineſs and vivacity in his 
The moſt common mark is a far. And when the 
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lite. Horſes with large blazes are commonly marked 
in the ſame manner. Theſe are not unbecoming : but a 
| horſe with little or no mark on his face, locks diſagree- 
ably with white legs, eſpecially when the white riſes _ 
higher than the fetlock. A bald-faced. horſe, or one 


that has a blaze, with his feet inurely of another co- 


— 


lour, is thought to be badly marked. And ſo 


not marked at all. Some diflike a horſe when the 
near-foot before is white, and the off-foot behind, and 
the contrary. According to the common opinion, 


thoſe are beſt marked who have the near-foot, or both 


feet behind white; or when the near-toot, or both feet 


* Fr VR 2 * be 0 e 


7 
1 


before are white: 
| ted ſtar, or a ſmall blaze on his face. 


When the white parts about the teet are led with 


black, or any other colour towards the coronet, or 
when the coronet is {potted like ermin, the feet are 
looked upon to be good. When all the four legs are 
White, eſpecially if it riſes above the knee, or hocks, 
and when the paſterns and hoots are white likewiſe, it 
gives 3 an ugly appearance, inclining too much 

ald For which reaſon, few . will 


to the py 
| chooſe to ride them. 


Some horles that have ſhort hair: 1 are fincly coat- 
ted, eſpecially thoſe that are ungelt, have a mark like a 
| Sometimes it is round, and ſometimes long 

and narrow, like a feather, or an ear of barley. 
round is often on the forehezd ; 


feather. 


ſhoulders and briſket, looking like embroidery. 


places. 


ceeding denke appcarance. 


105 „ 
horſe that has both his near-feet white, as well as 
thoſe that have both the off-feet white, while the feſt are 


I 
% 
| 


eſpecially when the hork has a radia- 15 


— 
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The 
ſometimes on the = 
When 
this mark is on the neck. it is placed immediately un- 
der the mane, and runs downwards towards the withers. 
When it is on both ſides the neck, ſo much the better. 
Sometimes they ate on the thigh, running down towards 
the dock, and ſometimes down the fore-arm, or in other 
Featkers in general are almoſt alw aus the ſign 
of the goodneſs of a "horſe, and ſometimes make an * 
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u ANATOMY of a HORSE. 


| * E body of. 2 horſe, as welt 6 as that af al Pal | 


animals, is divided into SoLips and Fri.vips, ' 


which act upon each other. From this action, when it 
is reciprocal, and performed in a natural and due man- 
ner, the ſeveral functions are produced, without which, 
an animal cannot perform the various 3 for 
e e nature has Pr him. PD 


o the Series. 


\H E * carts f of a "_ a; various 1 
EE pipes and veſſels, which ſerve to contain the 
"ial fluids and liquors, which ſerve for ſeveral pur- 
poſes, according to their diſtin& natures. All theſe _ 

veſſels have a general tendency to contraction, which 
brings their ſides nearer together, and diminithes 
their diameter. This quality of the veſſels is cal- 
led elaſticity, which when of a proper ſtrength, that 
is, neither too high nor too weak, has a great in- 
Avence in preſerving. health, and keeping off cb | 
_ caſes, | 
However, all the veſſels are not of the ſame con- | 
ſiſtence; for ſome are hard, as the bones and carti- 
ages. Theſe ſerve to ſuſtain the other parts, and give 


a hrmne's and attitude to the body. The ſoft parts 
are muſclrs, in, boawels, &c. The ſolid parts are di- 


vided into the f emilar and % ple, and the compound or 
organic. 8 
1 miles parts: are the Fibres, the i the 
bones, the ligaments, the muſcles, the tendons, the opuneu- 
_ roles, the glands, the bloed- weſels, the aer and the 1 
common tegiime: „ | 
The fibres. are long, fender threads of different 1 
kinds. Some are ſoft, fl: xible, and a little elaſtic or 


ipringy. Theſe are hollow like pipes, or ſpongy 


hbres ; 


and full of little cells, ſuch as the neryous and fleſhy | 


ber of their ſeveral planes. 


1333 | 
reticular ſubſtance. 
The oily ſubſtance in the cells of hh bones i is called 
MARROW, as well a as that in the cavities of he long 
bones. 
The carTILAGES Or GRISTLES are white, ſmooth, | 
poliſhed, ſupple, elaſtic ſubſtances, without cavities _ 
and marrow. They are harder than the other parts, 
but not ſo hard as bones. They cover the extremities of 
the bones at the joints, ſerving to unite them more cloſe- 
5 h, and to abate the friction. All the cartilages of the 
joints are covered with 2 membrane called PERICHON- | 
"DRUM. 
The LIGAMENTS are e white, beten diele 8 
ted ſubſtances, which are more ſupple and more pliant 
than the griſtles; are hard to break, and cannot be ex- 
tended or Atretched without great difficulty. They ſerve 
to tie the bones together, as well as to bound and pre. 5 
ſerve certain parts. 
The muscLEs are maſſes or 1 of reddiſh fibres, : 
and are covered with their own proper membrane. The 
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5 his ; n are more ſolid and flexible, with-a-ſtrong = 
1 elaſticity or ſpring, ſuch as the membranous or cartilagi- 
nous; another ſort are hard and inflexible, as the fibres 0 
of the bones. 8 
A MEMBRANE is a flexible web of fibres, crollag = 
each other in the ſame plane. Their fineneſs depends 
on that of the fibres, and their thickneſs on the num 
When theſe cover the veſ- 
Their uſe is to line 
the principal parts of the body, to conſtitute veins and 

| arteries, as well as to cover the bones. 5 „ 
The Boxes are the hardeſt parts of an animal bo- 
dy. The ſubſtance of the bone is a texture of ſolid 
fibres, differently diſpoſed according to the conformati- 

| They are compoſed of three tub- _ 
ſtances; the one is compact, as the external part of the _ 
bone; the other is cellula 


els, they are called unics or coats. 


on of each bone. 


Zextremities of the muſcles are n terminated with _ 


Wh. te, 


as the extremities of the 

long bones-; ; the third is _ zlar, and is formed of flen- _ 
der threads, which proceed from and croſs the ſpongy ny 
In the flat bones, as the ſkull, there is no 
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White, flender, compact fibres, which form around bo- 7 


dy called a tendon. When they are dilated into a thin, 


flat, and broad kind of membrane, it is called an 26. 
. The red, ſoft parts of the muſcle are com- 
monly called fee go. Their action couſiſts 1 in NY bY 


the fibres. 


The GLawDs are little bodies formed by the texture 


of fibres of every kind, and are covered with a mem- 


- brane. Thoſe that ſeparate any fluid from the blood, | 


as the kidneys, are called conglomerate ; thoſe that ſerve 
to perfect the lymph are termed conglobate : thus the 
glands of the groin, armpits, - are conglobate 
glands. | 

With regard-to the pLo00D-ve ssb Ls, the ARTERIE?, 


and the veins; the arteries are elaſtic tubes which 
proceed from the heart, from whence they receive the 
blood, and conv ey it to all the parts of the body. The 
_ weinsare only a continuation of the laſt diviſion of the 
_ arteries, and return the ſuperfluous blood to the heart. * 


The arteries have two motions, the one of dilatation, 


called the diaſlole; the other of contraction, termed the . 
Sftole. Theſe oppoſite motions form the pulſe. The 


veins have no ſenſible motion; but they contain valves 


at certain diſtances, which hinder the blood from return- 1 


ing back. 


The LyMPBaTIC VESSELS are divided into arteries * 
and veins: 1 he lymphatic arteries are ſmall tranſparent 


veſſels, which convey an aqueous fluid, called , 


to all the parts of the body. The lymphatic veins are 
only a continuation of the arteries of the ſame name, 3 


which carry part of the] ympha back to the blood. 


The LacTEAL VESSELS are a kind of Iymphatic L 


veins, becauſe. tho? they receive the chyle from the 
inteſtines, yet hey are full of 1ympha when that fluid 1 is 
abſent. 


The xERVkEs are white cyliadrical cords, which pro- 3 
ceed from the brain and ſpinal marrow. They have a 
covering from a membrane of the brain, called the dura 3 


mater, and are diſtributed into all parts of the body, 


and convey a fluid called the animal fpirits, which 


are the principle of motion. and perception, pet 
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f which ſerves for cloathing, defence and ornament. 
It lies thicker and enen on the e n chan : 
the old. 
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The ap1PosE MEMBRANE is placed on the inter- 


nal ſurface of the Kin, and is a texture of very fine 
- membranous leaves, in which are an infinite number 
of cells filled with fat, which communicate with each ; 


other. | 
On the cuctide of: the hide or in + is the 1 ; 


The SCARF-SKIN is the npperniof cover of the: 


bidde, all over the body, through which the hair grows. 
This is the part that riſes in bladders after bliſtering 
or burning. It ſerves to defend the nervous papille _ 
from the immediate action of external 1 whoſe ER 
impreſſion would be too painful without it. . 


The SKIN or HiDe, I mean that part of it properly. . 


cCulled the ſkin, is compoſed of membianous, tendinous 
and nervous fibres, and is full of veſſels On its ex- | 
' + ternal ſurface are ſmall glands, whoſe excretory duQts 


open on the external ſurlace, and ſerve to carry off the 


| ſweat. On the outward part are the pyramidal papille ; 
© theſe are ſmall eminences which are extremely ſenſible, 
# comes to in Ly my where the cart: Kin 1 is off. | | 


— 


of he r. VIDS. 


Y Fluids we are to ad that Lemont contain- ; 
ed in the ſolids which compoſe the human body; 
the principal of which is the b/ood. All the other fluids 
proceed from hence, except the chy/e, from whence the 
lood itſelf is formed; and therefore we ſhall ſpeak of 
that firſt. 1 : 
The cure 18 a ks fluid, extracted from the *. 
ments by means of digeſtion. It is n:ade ſooner or later, 


\ according as the horſe's ſtomach is ſtronger or weaker. 
It conſiſts of ſeveral fluids, viz. of the liquor that is ex- 


preſſed from the ſalival glands to dilute the food in chew- 

ing; of the liquor proceeding from the glands of the @/o- 

fick, or gullet ; of the Haven of the ſtomach; 
| | of | 
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of the pancreatic juice; of the gall, and tlie 
fluids that proceed from the ſmall inteſtines | 
The groovy is a fluid that no animal can be without; 
| becauſe it ſupports life and the ſtrength of the body; 
for when the veſſels are emptied of it, all the operati- 
ons of the mind and body ceaſe. When the blood is 
let out into a veſſel, as ſoon as it is cold, it coagulates 
and ſeparates into two parts, whereof one is red and like 

a curd, and the other is fluid and ſerous. 
Some of the fluids which are ſeparated from the maſs 

| of blood, are mixt with it again ; ſuch as the far, the 
1. ſynovia, the animal ſpirits, &c. Some are carried en- 
* tirely off, as thc urine, the matter inſenſible perſpirati- 
on, and faveat, Another fort again are between, both 
the former, part of which is thrown out, and part re- 

| turns into the blood again; ſuch as the ſaliva, the pan- 
j a 7 Ter rr Cs 
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O the Bovrs, CarTILAGES, and LICOCAuEN Ts. 


HE bones of a horſe's head are ſeventeen in 
1 number; which are as follow : The bone of the 
Forehead: this ia colts is divided by a future or ſeam 

don the middle, which wears out in time. The two 
parietal or ſide- bones: theſe are divided by a ſuture which 
reaches along the middle of the head, from the forehead 
| to the noll bone ſeated on the hind part of the head. 
All the bones of the head, except the temporal bones, 
are joined together by ſutures indented into each other, 
 8S1n moſt animals. The temporal bones are united to- 

gether by appoſition, and to circumambient bones by a 
5 Eind of gummy cement. They are thick and very hard 

in the middle and lower part, but are thinner above eſ- 
pecially round their upper edges. The bones of the up- 

per jaw are the abedge- lite bone, the jugal bone, and the 
 feeve-like bone. The other eight belong to the ear, four 


on each ſide, and form the organs of hearing. 
The avedge-lite bone is joined before to the frontal 
bone, and behind to the lower part of the occipital of 

noll bone, making the bottom or. baſis of the * 
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The fiewe-like bone divides the noſtrils, and gives a paſ- 5 
ſage to the ſeveral nerves or veſſels which are ſubſervient 
to the ſenſes of ſeeing, hearing and ſmelling. There 
are ſeveral cavities in this bone filled up with ſpongy fleſh. 


The upper jaw bone is joined to theſe, and has a little 


proceſs, which forms a part of the orbit of the eye. 


5 The cheek bone is part of this, and has a hollow below _ 


the eye on each ſide, which is divided by four boney 
portions that open into the noſe. There is likewiſe a 


little hole on each ſide, through which a pipe paſſes, to 
carry off the ſuperfluous moiſture from the glands at the 


inner corners of the eyes. When theſe are ſtopt, it oc- 
caſions the diſtemper called the haw. On the lower 
part are the ſockets of the teeth, which with the tuſks 
are twenty, dix. fix fore teeth, and twelve grinders or 
| double teeth, that is, ſix on each ide. 5 


The lower jaw is moveable, and is articulated into = 
Tas lower part of the tempora! bone. It is round and | 


ſmooth on the lower edge, and hollow within, containing E 


cells filled with marrow ; the middle or flat part is more 
| ſolid. The ſockets of the teeth are the ſame i in number 1 


as in the upper jaw. 


Several blood- vellels paſs ah the 1 a the Box 


kull, and through holes and perforations in ſeveral 
parts of the ſkull : theſe carry the blood to and from 


the brain and its membranes. There are likewiſe ſeve- | 


veral paſſages for the nerves, all which are beit ſeen * 
* the ſkull of a horſe. | 


There are ſeveral impreſſions nd in on the in- 
ſide of the bones of the ſkull, and which are made by 
the arteries of the dura mater, a membrane that enwraps 
the brain, When the bones of the ſkull are quite grown, 


no common ſaw will touch them; by which means a2 


© horſe's head is well defended againſt external injuries, 


unleſs it be towards the noſe, for that part conſiſts of 


more ſpongy bones and cnn which are extremely = 
4 ſenſible and tender. | 


The bone of the tongue is like a Greek 55 N ſerves | 


: | for the inſertion of the ſeveral mulcles of che head or Fd” _ 
late and wind- Ie. 


The 
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The wertebre or bones of the back are thus number- _ 
1 ed: The neck has ſeven, the back ſeventeen, the loins 
ſeven, the croup ſix, and the tail eighteen. The ſpines 
of the bones of the neck are round and ſmooth, with 
a hollowneſs between them on each fide. The upper- 
moſt has a proceſs which is received into the ſecond, 
and on which the head turns as on a hinge. The ſe- © 
venteen joints of the back have very high ſpines, eſpe - 
cially on the withers, which rife arch-wile, and are unit- 
ed by a ſtrong ligament. The ſpines are ſhorter along the 
Withers, till they approach the loins, where they riſe high- _ 
er. But behind they are more level as they approach to- 
Wards the rump. All theſe have large holes, through - 
Wich the marrow of the back paſſes from the brain to 
the rump. The bones of the tail are not perforated, 
being without marrow. They are ſpongy, and joined 
| _ Together by ſoft griſtles. They are largeſt at the rump, . 
and leſſen gradually till they end in a point, 1 
Ihe collar bones are one on each fide, ſhaped like an 4 
They are united at one end to the upper part of 
| the breaſt bone by little heads which enter into the ca- 
__  vities, and to the uppermoſt rack-bone of the back. 
They ſerve to ſupport the blade- ne, and to keep | 
them from ſliding forward. 
The ribs are diſtinguiſhed into the true and falſe, and 
are 34 in number. The true are neareſt the ſhoulders, 
and are nine in number on each fide, which are joined 
to the rack-bones of the back. The baſtard or falſe 
Tibs are eight on each fide : they are not ſo hard and 
ſtrong as the true ribs, and grow ſhorter as they ap- 
proach towards the flanks ; they are all thick towards 
the back, but thin and flat on the other end. When 
the ribs ate large in compaſs, a horſe's belly looks more 
round; but when they are ſhort, a horſe's belly has not 
that aſpect which gives a general ſatisfaction, nor does 
the animal breathe fo freely. They are very ſmooth on 
the inſide, being covered with a membrane extremely 1 
fine. 4 


The breaſ! bone is ; ſhaped en ben like the bottom 


of a ſhip, and has cartilaginous dents where it receives 


the lower end ot the t rue ribs, That pert next the pit 
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of the ſtomach is called tbe funke cartilage, becauſe | 
FED s point reſembles a ſword. 8 
„ The blade-bone of the froulders runs from below: the 
'-ithers to the point of the ſhoulder bone, which laſt 
'F urns backwards toward the elbows, making an acute 
> angle with the former. The blade-bone is joined to the 
, ibs by muſcles which have very ſtrong tendons. In 
he lower end there is a ſhallow cavity, which receives 
Nee head of the ſhoulder bone. It is ſurrounded with 


7 broad ſtrong ligament, which not only prevents the 
ouldet bone from flipping out, but renders the motion 
Jof the ſhoulder eaſy, and fit to play i in all the neceſſary 
directions. be 
The ſhoulder bone is Hare, and aches to "to elbow, bf 
here it joins to the bone of the fore leg by very ſtrong = 
ligaments. It has two proceſſes at the lower end, be- 
F tween which a high proceſs of the leg bone enters, 
which makes the elbow joint; and the high ſlender pro- 
ceſs of the leg bone makes the elbow. This riſes higher 
© than the joint, and hinders the leg from turning backward, 
'The leg- bone is joined to the ſhank-bone, which are 
received into each other. This joint makes the knee, 
and has two ranks of little bones within the bend- 
ing of the knee, three in the firſt, and four in the ſe- 
cond, which ſerve to render the motion ſafe and eaſy. 
They are united together by ligaments, which are part- 
ly tendinous, and partly cartilaginous. _ | 
The ſhank bene reaches from the knee to the great paftern, 
and is compoſed of three bones, one of which is large, 
and the others ſmall. Theſe laſt are thick and round 


| 
: 


three ſmal] proceſſes, which are received into three ca- 
vities of the ſhank-bone. The great paſtern has likewiſe 


bone. On the back part of the great paſtern, two tri- | 
angular bones are fixt, which form the fer/ock, and ſerve | 
to juitzin the Joint in its . motions, eee, 
the falſe. | - 
The {tle Safer i or coronary hone: is fo cloſely unit- | 


a tough cartilaginous ſubſtance, and is covered with a 


upwards, and ſmall downwards. The great paſtern has 


two cavities, which receive the proceſs of the ſhank- _ 


| ed with the gr eat Poſter, chat they cem to be one be: 
e fore : 


little paſtern is reduced into the great by two head; 
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fore examination. The lower end of the little paſten . 
is articulated with the coffin or foot-bone, between 


which behind is placed the nut-Bone, ſo called by Mon. 
fieur la Foſſe, and which is omitted by Gibſon. The 


” 
a > ett a Bhd ** 
* 


and into the coffin- bone in the ſame manner. 
The ceffin- bene is ſo called, becauſe it lies within the ; 
hoof, as in a coin. It is round on the upper part, 
where it receives the little paſtern or coronary-bone, 
but grome broader and thinner towards the bottom. lt 
is of a porous ſubſtance, and may be eaſily pierced by 
nails or other ſharp things that are trod upon. | 
The nameleſs bones are ſeated on the hind part of 2 
horſe, and are divided into the haunch, the hip, and 
the /are-bones, The flat ſides of the hip-bone form 
the hip, with the muſcles that are placed in the hol- 
low of them. The haunch-bones, which ſome call 
the os pubis, make a ſmall arch at the extremity of the 
lower belly, through which the yard paſſes, at the en · 
trance of which is the neck of the bladder. The hte. 
bones, termed in Latin the iſchium, have a round cavity 
on each fide which receive the head of the thigh-bone. 


6 ed 


oth 


* 80 


The back or upper part of theſe bones are joined to 1 


the os ſacrum by cartilages or griſtles which in time turn 4 
_ almoſt into bones. The bone called the os /acrum lies 


under the crupper next the rump ; which, with the 


2 


1. 
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nameleſs bones, form the pelvis or baſon. It is join. B 


ed to the loweſt rack-bone of the loins, and to the up- | 
permoſt bone of the rump. a 
The thigh-bone has around longiſh head, called by 
ſome the whirl-bone, which enters the cup of the hir: 
bone, and on which it turns backward and forward. 
The lower end of the thigh bone has two proceſſes, 
like a pully, between which there is a large ſpace Which 
receives the protuberance of the leg- bone. Between 


the thigh- -bone and the leg-bone there is a hollow that *| 


receives the ſtifle-bone, which anſwers to the knee. f 
pan of a man. It is prominent on the outſide, and 4 
Tough where the muſcles of the thigh are inſerted, and 


curred and ſmooth on the inſide. It is kept in its 


Place by a ſtrong ligament u Rien nies from the up- 
| per 


* 


( 
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ter: der end of the leg- bone, and is inſerted into its lower | 
vec} end! as alſo by the tendons of the muſcles of the _ 
Mor.” high, which are inſerted into its upper end; toge- 
] ther with a ſtrong ligamentous ſubſtance which is ex- 
panded all over it. Itis very ſtrong and fold, like a 
piece of flint, and has no cavity. 


the The ſmall Jones of the hack are placed in two racks. | 
part, like thoſe of the knee the firſt conſiſts of three, and 
one, the ſecond of four, which are articulated into the in- 

\ kh?  flep. They are ſmooth, to facilitate the motion of 
by the joint, and ſerve to keep a horſe's legs from doub-= _ 
ling under him. The inſtep conſiſts of three bones 
of a clolely united, which appear as one. The paſtern and 
and coflin-bone differ in —— from thoſe of the fore- 2 
form feet. . 


"THE i are ade up of huſks, which cover the 5 
; pode papillæ of the ſkin, which lie cloſe upon 
one another. They are without ſenſe, that the horſe 
may the better encounter the roughneſs of the road. 
When they are pared or cut, they always grow again. 
They are faſtened to the coffin-bone by a ligament 
which ſurrounds it below the coronet, like a piece of 
tape. Underneath the hoofs are many twigs of ten- 
dons, nerves, and muſcles, which run to the bottom 
of the foot, making the ſubſtance which hes beneath 
the the ſoal and the coffin- bone. 
ö All the long- bones are hollow in as middle. being 
filled with marrow, and porous at the extremities ; 
over which they have an epiphyſis or griſtly, cap, to 
tender the motion of the horſe free and. eaſy: there 
are likewiſe glands in the joints, which ſeparate an oily 
matter, which alw ays keeps 1 them. * and * 8 
f their wearing: - 


7 5 Motces. 


K E 1 Ave 1 ebnen WI; * are 55 | 
a well known to be the inſtruments of motion. — 
| They have long been the ſubject of an elaborate en- 
2 qury in a human booy, and tor that reaſon have ob- ] 
} 5 5 tained 2 
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tained particular names. But as theſe are wanting in a 
horſe, we can only at preſent. deſcribe them by their u- 
ſes. And this, if duly attended to, will anſwer all the 
Purpoſes of thoſe, who out of curioſity examine into 


the nature of a horſe, or who have undertaken the more 
arduous taſk of curing their diſeaſes, eſpecially in caſes 


wherein the muſcles are principally affectee. 
I ſhall begin with the z/c/es of the eyelids and eyes. 
The eyelids have one pair of muſcles, which ſerve to 
open them, and two to ſhut them. That which is employ- 
ed in opening them, is peculiar to the eyelid ; whereas 
the other two, whoſe uſe is to bring them together, or 
nut the eye, is inſerted into both. They all have their 
riſe from the edge of the hole in the bottom of the or- 
bit, through which there is a paſſage for the optic 
nerve. Ihe muſcles in the forehead have ſome ſhare 
in theſe actions, which may be perceived when the 
Horſe is brought out of a dark place into the light, _ 
Ihe eye has ſeven pair of muſcles, to perform the va- + 
riety of motions which that organ requires. They have 


fix of theſe in common with men, and have their 1ite 


from the ſame part as the former, as allo the ſeventh, 
which is peculiar to animals that feed with their heads 
downwards, and ſerves to ſuſpend the eye, keeping it 
from projecting too far outwards. It is ſhort and fleſhy, 
and is inſerted into the hinder part of the cornea. _— 
I The oe has four pair of muſcles, which ariſe from 
the upper jaw, and from under the eyes. They are al! 


inſerted into the griſtles of the noſtrils, and part of the 


upper lip. They ſerve to widen and contract the noſ- 
trils which action is moſt apparent when horſes are 
much heated with exerciſe, when they are broken-wind- 
| ed, and when they have a fever. When. the working 
of the noſtrils is viþlent, the upper-lip is drawn upward 


at the ſame time. 


The is have five pair of muſcles that are proper, and 
wo common to the mouth and cheeks; one pair of 
theſe ſerve to draw the ſuperior lip directly: Beſides, 
_ there is a remarkable muſcle which belongs to the lips, 
and aſſiſts in all the motions of the jaw, and has a ve- 
ry ſtrong action; fot which reaſon, it ariſes partly | di 
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from the wertebræ of the neck, partly from the ſhoulder- | 


bone, breaſt-bone, and collar-bone, and is inſerted _ 
into the chin, lips, and lower part of the noſe. | 
remainder which direct the motion of the lips ariſe from 
© _ the upper and lower jaw, and are inſerted into the _ 
| ſphincter muſcle,” which enn the 3 of 
the © 


The: 


The muſcles belonging to the lower Jaw are the tem- 


* poral muſcles, which compoſe the fieſhy part of the 

- temples, which ſerve to ſhut the mouth, and the above- 
mentioned ſtrong muſcle which is inſerted ; into the chin 
and upper lip, which helps to pull down the jaw 1 


open the mouth. The maſſeter muſcles are uſed in 


chewing; and there is one pair that pull the * for- 
wards, and another backwards. 


The tongue conſiſts of muſcular fibres, which lie in > 


different directions, and have different motions. 
tongue has ſeven pair of muſcles, ſome of which ariſe _ 
fltom the lower jaw, and ſome from the os hyoides. e 
pair ariſes from the the temporal bones, and pulls the _ 
tongue backwards, being inſerted in the fide of the 
tongue, and another proceeds from the lower jaw near 
the furthermoſt grinders, and is inſerted into the _ _ 
| When theſe at together, the horle is 
enabled to ſwallow the aliment after it is chew'd. 


The : 


One 


The head of the wind- pipe has fix pair of muſcles, . 


1 which help to open and ſhut its valves when the air paſ- 
ſes and repaſſes in breathing. 5 
pair which draws both fides of the ewer-like griſtle 
together, to prevent any hurtful matter from entering 

The epiglottis, which ſerves chiefly to open 
and ſhut the windpipe, has very ſmall muſcles. 


It has likewiſe another 


When 5 


theſe muſcles are affected by colds, or are inflamed, 


they render ſwallowing difficult. 


The head of the gu/let or pharynx has muſcles which 
ſerve to contract or open the upper orifice of the gullet; 


ſerves to contract it after feeding. 


4 and there is likewiſe a kind of phinéter muſcle which 


The ears of a horſe are very moveable, and are 1 
fore tur ned different ways, according to the different 
dicections of ſounds, eſpecially when they are hot or 

2 C 


* 


fearful, . 
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fearful, The outward ear has four bc; one 0 


of which lifts it up and points it forward ; - -a ſecond. 


pulls it backward ; a third points it downward ; the 
fourth aſſiſts the ſecond, and, pulls the ear backward,. 
and downward towards the horſe's neck. A quick mo- 
tion of the ear is a ſign of ſtrong muſcles,” and a good NY 
_ ſpirit. The zzward ear has two mulcles which belong > 
to the organ of hearing. 
The head and neck are moved forw ad, backw ard, 0 
|  Gdeways, and ſomewhat circular. To perform which 
maotions, there are eight pair of muſcles proper to the 
head, and four pair of common to the head and nech. 
Some of the proper muſcles ariſe from the breaſt- bone, 
cCollar- bone, and the wertebre or rack-bones of the neck, 
and are inſerted into the occipital or noll- bone, or into 
tze proceſſes of the temporal bones. Thoſe that belong 
| both to the head and deck, ariſe from the breaſt- bone, 
the ſpines of the vertebræ of the cheſt, and the rack- _ 
bones of the back, and are inſerted higher or lower into 
the tranſverſe proceſſes of the bones of the neck. 
— Theſe with the muſcular expanſions between the pro- 
ceſſes make up the bulk of the fleſh lying on thoſe parts. 
hbeſe expanhons are the inlerſpinal elt. which allift 
in the motions of the vertebræ. | 
The back and loins have four pair of muſcles, com- 
mon to both. The firſt pair are very long, for they ex- 
tend from the haunch- bones and the os /acrum to the 
temporal bones on each ſide of the neck, and are con- 
nected with the ſpines as they paſs along. They are a 
great ſecurity to the back, and aſſiſt the other three pait 


S 


in all their motions. When all theſe muſcles act toge- 
ther, the whole back is contracted; but when they ac. 


on one ſide only, they bend the body on that ſide. 


The lower belly has five pair of muſcles, which ſeve- 
| rally riſe from the kaunch-bone, ſhare-bone, ribs, breaſt, 
Ins and other adjacent parts. They are moſtly inſerted into 
the white line which runs along the middle of the belly. 
One pair patles obliquely downwards, another obliquely _ 
upwards, another has a ſtraight direction from the brealt 
do the ſhare-bone. A fourth pair afliſts the ſtraigbh ! 
£ wulclesin pulling 3 down the breaſt : And the fifth are ant | F 

; tran 


)Mm- 


EX- 


the | 


On- 
rea 


ribs, on each ſide, to the white line. 
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*tanſverſe pair which run from the loins and lowermoſt 
The uſe of theſe 
muſcles is to compress the belly, and diſcharge the eä, 
crements, likewite they aſſiſt the midriff, together with 


the muſcles of the breaſt and ribs, in reſpiration. 


The breaft has four pair of muſcles ro expand and 
dilate the cheſt, ond two pair to contract and compreis 
it. Theſe compolc the fleſh which belongs to the brit- 


| ket, and all the bieaſt from the collar-bone down to 
the pit of the ſtomach : 


together with that which co-. 


vers moſt of the foremoſt ribs. Some of theſe procecd 


* forwards from under the ſhoulder-blades and rack bones 


of the neck and cheſt, and ſome ariſe backwards from 
the rack-bones of the loins and os ſacrum. Theſe are 


| moſtly inſerted into the ribs, in ſuch a manner as will 


beſt promote an eaſy and perfect reſpiration. 
OY coſtal muſcles are that portion of fleſh that lies between 


The inter- 


the tibs, whereof part are ſaid to be internal, and part 


external. 
8 alternately in breathing 


pair 
dge- 


ö ac. 


elly. 
uely 


reaſt 1 
> t 


ran- 


run in a ſpiral direction; as alſo of tranſverſe, 


Iheſe help to Rraiten and dilate the | breait 


The diaphrogm or rf i ie a muſcular ſb? tance v kick 
ſeparates the cheſt from the lower belly. It ariſes on tlie 
left ſide from a proceſs of the rack bones of the loins, 
and on the left from the uppermoit of the loins, and the 
lowermott of the breaſt. It is inſerted into the breath 
bone, and the five lower ribs. The middle is flat and 
tendinous, till the commencement of the fleſhy fibres. 


Theſe fibres proceed from hence as from a centre, and 


are ſent all round like the rays of a circle. When this 
muſcle acts, | 
muſcles of the lower belly in the eXFulſion of the ex- 
crements; but is more particularly uſeful in aſſiſting 
reſpiration. This muſcular ſubſtance is greatly relaxed 


"oe. and extended in broken winded horſes. 
eaſt, 
into 


The heart is a noble part, whoſe ſhape and appear- 
ance is well known toall. It is compoſed of fibres that 
longi- 


tudinal, and ftraight fibres; by which means 1t acts as 


: a muſcle, and is the principal organ in the circula- 


tion of the blood. It has two cavities near each other, 


whercof one is called the right ventricle, and the o- 


C3 ther | 


it pulls the ribs downward, and aſliſts the 
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carries the blood to all the parts of the body, ariſes from 
. Cle there is another cavity called the auricle. The wve- 


na cava, or great vein which brings the blood from all 
Parts of the body is joined to the right auricle; and the pul- 


and prevent it from returning back the ſame way. 


power of contraction aſſiſt digeſtion, and promote the 
paſſage of concocted aliments, part of which being 
teſtines: they likewiſe forward the exit of the groſs ex- 
Crementitious maſs that is left behind. 3 
Tue anus or fundament has a ſphincter muſcle ſeated 
at the extremity of the rectum or ſtraight gut. It conſiſts 


Its uſe is to cloſe the fundament, and to prevent the fal- 


i yard are the erector, the dilator, and the cremaſter. : - 7 
The ſcapulæ or ſhoulder-blades have four pair of muſ- 


cles. The firſt are the cucullares, which are placed on 


the top of the withers, and when they are very fleſhy, 


| theyrender a horte thick-ſhouldered. They are flender 


at 


| ther the left. The pulmonic artery, which diſtributes 
the blood to the lungs, proceeds from the right ventricle, 
which is the largeſt and thinneſt. The great artery which 


the left ventricle. Upon the upper part of each ventri- 


monary vein which brings the blood back from the lungs, 
zs joined to the left auricle. The auricles, like the ven- 

tricles, are ſet one againſt another. In the inward part of 

the ventricles there are ſeveral valves. Thoſe which are 

placed at the entrance of the ventricle ſuffer the blood to 
. Paſs from the heart, and hinder it from returningthe ſame _ 
road. Thoſe which are placed at the entrance of the 
auricles, permit the blood to enter into the ventricles, _ 


turned into the chyle, enters the villous coat of the in- 


ling out of the gut. There is a muſcle called the /zva- _ 
tor, which aſſiſts the expulſion of the excrements; it 
tries from the ligaments of the hip-bones and os ſacrum, 
and is inſerted into the ſphincter. VVT 
Ihere is alſo a ſphincter muſcle which ſurrounds the 
neck of the bladder, to prevent the urine from coming 
away involuntarily. The muſcles belonging to a horſe's 


The whole inteſtinal canal reaches from the top of _ 
the gullet to the anus, including the ſtomach. One of 
their coats conſiſts of muſcular fibres, which by their 


of circular fibres, and ſurrounds the anus like a ring. 
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at their riſe, and grow broader as they proceed to their 


inſertion into the ſpine or ridge of the ſhoulder-blades, 


done. 
fcourth ariſes from the lowermoſt ſpines of the neck and 
the uppermoſt of the breaſt, and are inſerted into the 
bottom of the ſhoulder-blades by very ſtrong ten 
dons. When they act, they draw the ſhoulder- 
blades a little upwards and backwards. Hurts or 
ſtrains of theſe muſcles produce lameneſs of the ſnoulder s. 
The ſhoulder, properly ſo called, reaches from tha 
paoint of the blade-bone to the elbow, and has nine 
muſcles | 
and running along part of the blade-bone, goes to be in- 


8 to raiſe the ſhoulder upwards. 


the collar, and the ſhoulder-bones. The ſecond are the 
liewatores, Which cover the collar-bones. They ariſe 
from the firſt tranſverſe proceſs of the neck, and are in- 
ſerted in the fore part of the ſhoulders, drawing them 
upwards and forwards. The third pair are ſeated un- 


der the pectoral muſcles, ariſing from the four foremoſt 
ribs, and terminating in the anchor proceſs of the blade- 
Theſe draw the ſhoulder-blades forward. The 


: the firſt of which ariſes from the co!llar-bone, 


ſerted about the middle of the ſhoulder-bone, ſerving _ 
The ſecond proceeds 
from the ridge or ſpine of the ſhoulder-blade, and is in- 


ſerted by a ſtrong broad tendon into the neck of the 


ſhoulder-bone. There are two which ſerve to depreſs _ 
the ſhoulders or pull them down: the firit called lat iſſi- 
mus dor ſi, ariſes from the os ſacrum near the rump, from 
the haunch bones, and the rack- bones of the back, 


and ſpreads over a great part of the back; its fellow | 
doing the ſame on the other ſide, and is inſerted into 
the ſhoulder-bone. The other depreſſor riſes from the 
lower fide of the ſhoulder-blade, and is inſerted into 
the upper and inner fide of the ſhoulder-bone. The 


pectoral muſcles ariſe from the inner part of the ſhoul- 


der blade, near its edge and are inſerted a little below 7 


the round heads of the ſhoulder-bone. They ſerve to 
bring the ſhoulder forward. The firſt of the remain- 


ing three has its riſe under the ridge of the blade-bone, 


and terminates in one of the ligaments of the ſhoulder- 
bone. The ſecond is ſeated between the ſhoulder-blade 
and the ribs, and terminates in another ligament of the 
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ſhoulder-bone. The laſt procecds from the lower angie 
of the ſhoulder-blade, and terminates in the neck of 
the ſhoulder-bone. Hurts, ſprains, and relaxations of 
the bones have produced a ſwelling and à lameneſs, 
which have cauſed many to think the ſhoulder has been 
out of joint. But this is very {ſeldom the cafe, and 
whenever it does happen, it will ſcarce admit of a remedy, 
The fore: leg has ſeveral muſcles to perform its moti— 
ons. The firſt proceeds from the anchor: like proceſs 
of the ſhoulder-blade and the upper edge, and termi- 
nates on the inſide of the knee, a little above the joint. 
Ihe ſecond ariſes from the middle of the ſhoulder-bone, 
and is inſerted near the ſame place. Theſe ſerve to raiſe 
up the leg. Another muſcle ariſes from the lower edge 


ot the blade- bone, and is inſerted into the outſide a lit- 


tle above the knee. Another ariſes from the ſhoulder- 
bone, and terminates in the ſame place. Theſe, with 
two other imall muſcles, compoſe the fleſhy part of the 
arm. )))) 8 
There are two muſcles which bend the knee, and two 
others that extend it. The H xores or benders of the 
' Knee proceed from the inner knobs or proceſſes of the 
ſhoulder-bone, and running down on the inſide lower 
than the knee, are inſerted into the hinder part of the 
top of the ſhank. The extenſeres or extenders of the 
knee proceed from the outer proceſs or knob of the 
ſho 11der-bone, the tendons of which paſſing over the 
| knce, are inſerted into the fore part of the head of the 
ſhank. Theſe, together with the ligaments to which 
they are joined, compoſe the tough tubſtance on the 
fore part of the knee. VVVVVVßVVVVV 
There are two fexores or benders, and two extenſores 
or extenders, that belong to the fore gaiterns and coffin- 
joints. The firſt of the Fexores of the paſtern reaches 
from the ſhoulders to the hinder part of the paſtern-joint, 
where it is inſerted: its tendon forms the back ſinew of 
the fore-leg. The other ariſes from the upper part of 


the ſhank-bone, and is inſerted into the coſhn-bone. | 


Ihe firſt extender of the paſterns proceeds from the 
outet proceſs or knob of the ſhoulder-bone, and is in- 
ſerted into the fore and outer part of the paſterns _— | 
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coffin bone. The other riſes fleſhy from the inner 
proceſs or knob of the ſhoulder- bone; but quickly 
5 changes into a ſmall tendon, and deſcends to the bottom 

of the ſole, where it terminates in a fleſhy expanſion, | 


which is very ſenſible. | 
Near the fore part of the inſtep, and behind in the 


; — 
'3 


bending of the paſtern, there is a ligament like a ting to 


_ © ſecure the tendons of the muſcles that paſs to the bones 
ol the paſtern and coffin, and ſerves to ſtrengthen them, | 

as well as to keep them in their place. Py 

4 That part of a horſe is called the thigh, which reach- 

es from the huckle or whirl-bone to the ſtifle-bone or 
| knee-pan. Three muſcles pull the thigh forwards, or 
* raile the ſtifle towards the belly. The firſt riſes from 
4 | the tranſverſe proceſſes of the lowermoſt vertebrz of 


the cheſt, beneath the withers, and two or three of the 
3 uppermoſt of the loins, and ending in a ſtrong round 


7 tendon, isinſerted into the leſſer head of the thigh-bone.. 
The ſecond riſes from the ſhare- bone, and turning like- 
vwiſe into a ſtrong round tendon, is inſerted into the 
leſſer head of the thigh-bone, near the ſtile. The third, 
as well as the reſt of the muſcles of the thigh, except 
two that turn the thigh obliquely, ariſe from the hip- 
bones, rump, and os ſacrum; part from their outſides, 
part from their inſides, part more diſtant, and part 
nearer, and go to be inſerted above the ſtifle, or at the 
very extremity of the thigh-bone. Theſe compoſe the 
fleſhy part of the hip, and paſs over the hip-joint, to 
which they are a great ſecurity. One of the pairs that 
turn the thigh obliquely, have their riſe from the outer 
circumference of the if. hium, and the outer proceeds 
from the inner circumterence. They are both inſerted 
near the great rotator ot the thigh, to prevent the 1 irre- 
gular motions of the other muſcles. 

The leg has five pair of muſcles that ſerve to extend 
it. The tirtt arites from the upper part of the ci iu, 
and is broad and thin, making a kind of membranous 
expanſion, which covers the greateſt part of the other 
muſcles of the thigh, and ſpreading over the ſtitle, is 
inſerted into the upper part of the tibi or leg- bone. 
The lecond riſes near the firit, and is allo interted into 

0 8 tae 
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the leg-bone forwards, a little below the ſtifle. Theſe 


two have a ſort of oblique courſe, but the third runs : 


ſtraight along the fore part or edge of the thigh, as far 
as the ſtifle, where it changes into a broad ſtrong tendon, 


which adheres cloſe to the bone as it paſſes over it, and 


is inſerted into the upper head of the leg-bone. The 
other two are ſo large, as chiefly to make up the fleſhy 
part of the thigh. The firſt proceeds from the great 
_ trochanter and the neck of the thigh-bone, and the ſe- 


cond from the leſſer trochanter. The tendons of both 4 


the muſcles paſs over the ſtifle, and uniting with the 


former, are inſerted into the upper part of thę leg-bone, the = 
one towards the outſide, and the other towards the inſide. 
The tendons of theſe muſcles, but more eſpecially thoſe 
of the laſt three, compoſe the ſtrong cap or cover that lies 
over the knee-pan, in order to prevent a diſlocation. _ 


The flexores or benders of the leg are four. It has 


_ firſt riſe from the proceſs or knob of the coxendix or : 


rump:- bone, and are inſerted backwards below the bend- 
ing of the leg, behind the ſtifle, one on each fide : they 
make up the bulk of the fleſh on the hind part of the _ 
thigh. The third ariſes near the firſt and ſecond ; and 


the fourth from the middle of the ſhare-bone, and pal- 


ſing downward between the other rwo, are inſerted in- 


to the back part of the leg-bone, near the middle. 


| Whenit aQs, it brings up the hock toward the hip. 4 


Ihe two firſt acting ſingly, draw the leg either to one 3 
| fide or the other; but when they all act together, they 


draw the leg directly backwards. The fifth muſcle * 
which moves the leg obliquely, has a broad and ner- 


vous origin at the outward head of the thigh-bone, and 3 
paſſing obliquely down the thigh, terminates in the hin- bc 


der part of the upper prominence of the leg-bone. 


Of the muſcles of the lower part of the leg or inſtep, 3 


two ſerve to lift them up. I he firſt has a fleſhy origin 
from the upper appendage of the leg-bone, a little be- 
lou the ſtifle: it adheres cloſe to the * 2 
and paſling beyond the cartilaginous or griſtly part 
of the hock, is divided into two ſmall tendons, which 3 


ne as it deſcends, * 


| re inſerted into the fore part of the inltep bone. This, } 


when 


"ID likewiſe a muſcle thst moves it obliquely. The two * 


ee 


hee | 
runs 


far 
jon, 


The 
eſhy 
reat 
ſe- 


oth _ 
leg in men, namely, the gaſtrocnemius, the flantaris, : 
aud /olaris. 
ing together, form the great tendon or maſter- ſinew, 
12 which 1s inſerted into the back part of the ham, or the 
| heel of the hock. 
.  _» Thele muicles ſerve to ſtretch out the leg. The plan- 
has 
Wo 
or 
nd= _ 
hey 
the 


the 


the 


ide. 
ole 


lies 


ind 


al- 


bends the hock at the ſame time. 
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© whenit acts, raiſes the inſtep and foot upwards, and 
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'The ſecond proceeds 


© from the upper appendage of the leg a little below the 


' ſtifle, and terminates on the outſide of the inſtep bone, 
and aſſiſting the other in the aboveſaid action, and at the | 
| ſame time inclining it ſomewhat outwards. 


The extenſores or extenders of the foot are three. | 


The firſt riſes with two heads from the inner and outer 
- head of the thigh-bone, and with the two following 
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it ſerves to turn the foot inwards. 
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ate two: 


anſwer to the muſcles which compoſe the calf of the 


The tendons of theſe three muſcles unit- 


It is called the rendo Achillis in men. 


taris or muſcle of the ſoal leaves the other two at the 


heel of the hock, and paſſing along finewy on the hind 


part of the inſtep-bone and paſtern, runs under the an- 


nular ligament at the bend of the heel, by which it is 
kept in its place; then turning fleſhy, it ſpreads itſelf 


at the bottom of the foot, in the ſame manner as the : 
faimaris in the fore foot. | | 


There are two mulcles that move the leg 0 foot 1 
be de l riſes from the upper end of the leg- 


the ſtifle, and is inſerted intothe coffin- bone; 
The other proceeds 
from the hinder part of the ſame bone, and paſling a- 
long the outſide of the hock, is alſo inſerted into the 
cofhn-bone ; and when f it acts, it turns the foot oblique- 
ly outwards. : 
The flexores or henderd of the paſtern and coffin-joint 
the firſt ariſes from the hinder part of the leg- 
bone, and paſſing down to the inſtep and paſterns, is in- 
ſerted into the coffin-bone. 


bone be 


bone. The extenſores are alſo two: 
the Con- bone. Tue ſecond procceds from the anau- 
lar ligaments, on the upper part of the paſtern joint, 
and. is s Lkewile inletted into | the coflin-bong. 1 heſe 
e 


J The tecond ariſes a little 
below the hock, and is likewiſe inſerted i into the coffin= 

the firſt riſes from 

the ſhank, a little below the ſtifle, and is inſerted into 
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ſerve to extend the foot, and place it firmly on the | 
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_ Of the InTeGUMENTS of a Hors. 


RH E HarR needs no deſcription, on! 7 it is obſetva- 
x ble that it is thicker and ſmoother in young horſes 


than in the old. It is a great ornament, eſpecially in 


thoſe that have long manes and tails, When the 
Kin has been wounded, burnt, or ſcalded, fo as to deſ- 
_ Troy its texture, as ſoon as it is cured a ſmooth cicatrix 
Will ſucceed, and the ſpot will be left quite bare; 
or if the hair comes again, it is always white and 
weak in compariſon of the former. Hence the 
Jockeys have learnt to make artificial ſtars in the 
foreheads of horſes, when they have none naturally. 
Next under the hair lies the ScarF-Skin, Which it 
_ Paſſes through. It covers all the true ſkin, and, as was 
_ Obſerved before, is that which riſes in a bliſter, when 
any part has been burnt or ſcalded ; as alſo in the farcy 
or other diſeaſes of the ſcin. The matter of perſpirati- 
on, ſo neceſſary to health, paſſes through its pores; and 
when they are ſtopt by a ſudden change of air, from 
hot to cold, many forts of diſeaſes may enſue; but par- 
/) p 
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The skix or HIDE lies under the fcarf-ſkin, and 
conſiſts of a ſurpriſing texture of tendinous and ne- 


vous fibres, mixt with a great number of veſſels. 


This texture will ſtretch every way, as is obſervable 
in mares with toal, and afterwards return again to 
its natural dimenſions. Abore this the papillæ are 
placed, which ſome make a diſtinct tegument, and 


call it the papillary body. It is compoſed of ſeveral 


eminences of a ditilint figure, principally formed by 
the extremities of the nerves, which are diſtriBated in 
the ſkin. They may be readily diſcovered when the 
ſcarf- kin is taken off: They are the organs of 
touching; and if they were not covered by the ſcarf- 
ſkin, which is inſenſible, every object of touch 
u ould excite pain. Under the ſkin the miliary 
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4 glands are ſeated, which are exceeding numerous, and „ 
are look 'd upon as the ſecretors of ſweat. | | 


Horſes, and many other animals, have a fleſhy pan- FRE 


nicle which lies under the ſkin, by means of which they 
can move the ſkin to ſhake off any thing that lies looſe 
on the hair. It may readily be perccived on both ſides | 
of the neck, the ſides of the belly, over the ribs and 5 
fllanks, where the ſkin is looſe and moveable. | 


The fat lying under the ſkin is another tegument, 


4 which principally conſiſts of a collection of membra- 


nous cells kept together by a common membrane called 
the adipoſe membrane. Theſe cells are filled with an 


unctuous liquor, which returns into the blood by ducts 


called adipote veſſels, and ſerve to abate its acrimony. 


It is likewiſe of great uſe to render the muſcles of tage 
> ſeveral parts of the body ſoft and ſupple, and conſe- _ 
© cuently to enable them to perform their frequent and ne- 

3 ceſlary motions without too much friction. It is thicx- 
eſt on the lower belly and hips, and between the inter- 
ſtices of the large muſcles. It is ſometimes pretty thick 
on the neck and cheeks: ;. but 1 is thin about the limbs and 
in all he Sony 1 ns: | | ” 
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HEN the eld & et ibs ict thing 


that offers itſelf to view 1s the PErRITON Zum, 


i which is a kind of bag made of a thin membrane of 
pretty cloſe texture, and yet capable of a conſiderable 
en tenſion, and of returning to its former ſtate. This 


bag contains the greateſt part of the viſcera of the lower 
belly, but in a particular manner. In ſeveral parts of 
the convexity there are ſeveral depreſſions, which form 


a kind of cells, which contain the viſcera within the 


peritoneum, namely, the guts, the Roach, the liver, 
the ſpleen, &c. 
The ligaments which ſerve to ſuſtain moſt of theſe 5 


viſcera, are nothing elſe but a particular kind of doubling 


of the peritoneum, accompanied with a portion of the 
cellular and membranous web, Aled with fat, which 
| 1 covers : 
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covers its external ſui face; ; ſuch as the ligaments of 
the liver, the ſpleen, the uterus, and meſentery itſelf, 
which is the common ligament of the guts, and is „ 
med by a doubling of the peritonæ um, accompanied with 
its cellular web. This lies on the ſurface of the perito- 
num throughout its whole extent; and is of a particu- 
lar texture, conſiſting of ſeveral membranous cells, by 
means of which the peritongum is united to the ſides 


of the belly. The part contained in this web, which 


may be ſeen without opening the peritoneum, are the 
kidneys, the ureters, the bladder, the lover large blood- $ 


veſſels, &c. 
The internal ſurface of the peritoneum is dend and 


ſleek, and is continually kept moiſt by a ſeroſity which 
tranſudes through the pores throughout its whole extent. 
This moiſture is neceſſary to render the motion of the 
inteſtines more eaſy, becauſe otherwiſe the friction 
i would cauſe a painful ſenſation. 5 | 
I be cellular web has four proceſſes, two f which : 
accompany the crural veſſels, and the other two the 
ſpermatic veſſels in horſes. Theſe proceſſes have been 
generally ſuppoſed to be made by the * but 
this is a miſtake. _ 


The peritoneum being opened, you may diſcover all 


the viſcera of the lower belly. On the right lide is _ : 


liver, the gall-bladder, and a part of the gut colon: 


the leſt fide, the /p/cen, a part of the colon, the Mes 

the bottom of the /emach, and the pancreas : in the up- 

per part you may perceive the two orifices of the ſto- 

mach, the gut duodenum, the trunk of the wena porte, 
: the lower vera cava, and the great artery. 


The caur lies uppermoſt over the inteſtines, and is 


a very fine membrane larded with fat, ſomewhat like 
net- work ; it reaches from the bottom of the ſtomach 


to the umbilical region. It reſembles an apron tuck'd 


up. Phe fore part of it is connected to the bottom of 
the ſtomach, to the duodenum and the ſpleen ; and the 
hind part to the colon. The uſe of it is to preſerve 
the ſupplenets of the fibres of the guts, duodenum, and 
Colon, to which it is connected: it ſends ſulphurous 
Particles to the liver ior the Fan, of che er 
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{and by its unQuoſity abates the e of the 


3 


© blood. 
The 0ESOPHAGUS Of GULLET, being a part of the 


| inteſtinal canal which is extended from the mouth to | 
the anus, may properly be taken notice of in this place. 
It reaches from the bottom of the mouth to the dia- 


L phragm; next to this is a ſort of bag called the ſto- 


mach; and the remainder hath the general name of in- 


4 teſtines or guts. The gullet deſcends . the neck 


behind the wind- pipe; the upper part, which is a little 
dilated, is called the pharynx. It has four coats: the 
firſt is common to the neighbouring parts ; the ſecond 
is fleſhy, and is compoſed of longitudinal and circular 
fbres ; and the third conſiſts of nervous or tendinous 
fibres croſſing each other every way : the fourth is cal- 
led the villous coat; it is very porous, and always be- 
ſmeared with a clammy * proceeding from the 
glands lying behind it. | | 

The STOMACH is a membranous bag ſeated behind the 


diaphragm or midriff. It is in ſhape like the bellows of 


a bagpipe, and has two orifices ; the right of which is 
joined to the gullet, and the left, named pyloris, to the 
guts. It conſiſts of the lame membranes and coats as 5 
the gullet. 3 

The INTESTINES or ours are ſix in 1 ; name 
ly, the mall gut, which in a man is divided into the 
duodenum, the jejunum, and the ilion, and is commonly 


about twenty-ſix yards in length ; ; the cacum or blind © 


gut, the three co/ons, and the firaight gut, The three 
colons are divided by two ſmall necks, each about half a 


yard long. On the upper and under ſides there are two _ 


ligaments, which run along the ſurface, and ſerve to 
purſe up this gut, which with a valve on the inſide ſerve 
to keep the aliment from paſſing off too haſtily, that the 


1 nutricious juice may be extracted. The ſtraight gut E 


runs directly along from the colon to the fundament, 
and is half a yard long. The guts have the ſame coats 
as the gullet, but are conſiderably thicker in theſe laſt 


mentioned, end like it are always moiſtned by the N . 
* proceeding from the glands, | . 


3 
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The guts are faſtened to the back by the meſentery, 


which is about nine inches broad from the guts to the 
back. It takes its riſe from the third vertebræ of the ye; 
| Joins, and conſiſts of two membranes, Which are full 
of ſmall glands and blood-veſſels, and is formed by the 
_ doubling of the peritonzum. It forms ſeveral folds þ 
along its circumference, not unlike a ruffle, to which F 
the . are connected. | ij 
Having thus taken notice of the inteflinal —_ and A 
its ſeveral parts, it will not be improper to make ſome |}; 
| obſervations on the progreſs of the cle. If you open a 
dog that has been juſt killed two or three hours after 
he has been fed, you will ſee on the guts, eſpecially m 
_. thoſe that are ſmall, a great number of little white vet- 
ſels called la eali, which glide between the two mem 
branes of the meſentery, and, communicating with each 
bother, advance to the glandulous body placed in thjge 
middle. From this ſubſtance other lacteal veins pro- 
| Ceed, which differ nothing from the former, but in be- 
ing fewer in number, and ſomewhat more large. Theſe 
are called ſecondary lacteals, and are diſcharged 1 into a cei- 
lular and membranous bag, generally placed on the firſt 
vertebræ of the loins, and is hid in part of the right 
appendix of the diaphragm. This is called the teſervato- 
ry of the chyle. From this reſervatory the thoracic duct 
proceeds, which runs along the vcrtebræ of the back, and 
towards the middle of the back turns to the left, and 
empties itſelf into a large vein called the 4% ſubclavian. 
The ladteal weins are not only to be met with on the 
| ſmall inteſtines, but alſo on the large, which ſhew that 
an animal may be e kept alive by nouriſhing edler 
| only. 


The LIVER js is a e gland of a very Jarge 


ſize, of a reddiſh brown colour, and of a pretty firm 
conſiſtence. It makes up a great part of the right ſide 
and a portion of the middle epigaſcric region, immediate- 
ly below the diaphragm or midriff. In a horſe it is di- 
vided into four lobes, to render it flexible i in all violent 
motions, and ſo preſerve it from danger. Of theſe the 
right lobe i; much the largeſt, and is called the great 
lobe of the liver, 
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tery, The Hape of the liver is not regular, but accommo- 
the gates its conformation to the adjacent parts. It is con- 
the pex and ſmooth on the upper ſide, to tally with the dia- 
full phragm, to which it is connected, and whoſe motions it 
the Follows. Its inferior ſurface is concave, and unequal, 
olds Having eminences and cavities which anſwer to the 


nich 


—— —— — 


Ihe liver is connected to the 


4 hog. 


aces that *are between the organs. The eminences 


belong to the great lobe of the liver, to which the 


antients gave the name of portæ. 


adjacent parts, but 


chiefly to the midriff, by means of four ligaments Some 
 Feckon the umbilical veins a ligament, but this is very 
much doubted by others. V 8 


The liver is covered by a thin membrane, which ws 


ever may be divided into two /amine, between which _ 
there is a great number of lymphatic veſſels, which are 
obſervable both on the convex and concave ſurface. _ 

The internal lamina feems to penetrate the ſubſtance 
of the liver, and to divide it into a great number 


of ſmall lobes, which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed in a 
The ſubſtance of the liver is an aſſemblage of a great 3 
number of ſmall veſſels of every kind, which appear to 


> be diſtributed to a great number of vehicles or ſmall] bo- _ 


dies, called of late pulpous grains. Theſe veſſels thus 
diſtributed, may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe that carry 
ſome liquor, and into thoſe that bring it back. The 
firſt are the ramifications of the hepatic artery, of the 
vena forte, and of the hepatic nerves. 5 | 


The wena portæ is a conſiderable trunk of a vein for- 


med by two principal branches, one of which receives 


the blood which comes from the ſpleen, the pancreas, 
and one part of the ſtomach. It is called the /plenetic 
vein. The other proceeds from the inteſtines and the 
meſentery, and is called the meſenteric. This trunk of 
a vein penetrates the liver on the concave fide ; but, be- 
fore its entry, forms two other branches, one to the 
right, and the other to the left. Likewiſe there are 


W Ty 


ver. The other veſſels which belong to the veſicles are _ 
branches of the veins, which correſpond with the were 


cava, 


many leſſer branches which enter the veſicles of the li- 
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cava, and diſcharge the remainder of the blood which 
the vena porta has depoſited in the liver. The union of 


theſe branches form three veins called the hepatic weint, 
which terminate in the trunk of the lower vena cava 


Which diſcharges the bile into the ſmall gut near the 
ſtomach. It is proportionably larger in horſes than in | 

other animals, becauſe they have no gall bladder. Some 

ſay this is wanting, becauſe it might be hurc by violent 
motions; but this cannot be the cate, becauſe many ani- |. 
mals that are as ſubject to as violent exeiciſe as a horſe, | 
are not without a gall-bladder ; and therefore I ſhall |. 
not pretend to gueſs at the reaſon, or why a large and | 
. conſtant diſcharge of the bile is required in a horſe, more | 
than any other creature that feeds in the ſame manner. 
The 1% of the liver is to ſeparate this gall or bile al- 
| ready mentioned, and there is reaſon to believe it is 


tuous particles, which form a liquor of a ſoapy nature, 
and nearly of the fame taſte, and is very uſeful to take 
old ſpots out of garments. | 


the biliary pores, then runs into the hepatic duct, and is | 

_ conſtantly diſcharged into the gut above-mentioned. | 
It ſerves to correct the aliment, and to prepare the chyle. 
The PANCREAS is a conglomerate gland, of a very 
pale red, and of a pretty thick conſiſtence. It is ſeated 
in the epigaſtric region, tranſverſely, immediately be- 
low the ſtomach, reaching from the ſmall gut to the | 
| ſpleen, to which it is united. The ſituation of the | 
pancreas is ſuch, that it may be reckoned to have two 


immediately below the diaphragm. 


The lymphatic weins of the liver may be ſeen on both 
ſides, where they form a wonderful kind of net work. 
Theſe veins generally empty themſelves into the reſer- | 
voir or receptacle of the chyle. The pulpous veins |. 
have each an excretory duct, which communicate with | 
each other in the ſubſtance of the liver, and are com- 
monly called the b:/:ary pores. When theſe duQts are | 
united, they form a large one called the hepatic duct, 


4 A 
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brought to the liver by the wena portæ. The gall is a 


yellow, bitter liquor, of a pretty fluid conſiſtence, com- 


poſed not only of a ſeroſity and ſalts, but alſo of unc- 


The gall being ſeparared in the liver, is taken up by 


faces, 


. 
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connected to the gut, is moſt confiderable. 
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faces, an upper and a lower, two edges, the anterior and 
the poſterior, and two extremities, the one to the right, 


and the other to the left; that to the right, which is 


The pancreas is covered with two membranes, the 


one common, and the other proper. The common 
. | conſiſts of the two leaves of the me/ocolon, between 


which the pancreas is ſeated. The proper membrane 


| immediately covers its ſubſtance, and is compoſed of _ 


many glandulous grains, beſet with a vaſt number of 


of the glands. 


| veſſels, whereof ſome carry a fluid to the pancreas, 
and ſome bring one back from thence. _ 
are the arteries and nerves ; the latter are the ſanguina- 


The former 


The excretory dues of the pancreas are very nume- | 


- rous, perhaps as many as the glandulous grains of which 


it is compoſed. All theſe ducts unite with each other, 


and from their union reſults one common duct which 


9 1 8 


carties a fluid from them all. 


ä 


It is called the PAxcRRAÄ-— 
TIC DUCT, and runs all along the pancreas, through _ 


the middle of its length, and empties itſelf into the ſmall 


The uſe of the pancreas is to ſeparate a fluid called the 


- pancreatic juice, of the nature of /aliva, and ſerves con- 
Jointly with the gall to bring the chyle to perfection. 


The sr IE Ex conſiſts of a ſoftiſh ſubſtance which may 


be readily extended, and is of a blewiſh colour a little 


inclining to the red. It is ſeated obliquely in the left 


hypochondrium under the diaphragm or midriff, and 


immediately above the left kidney. Its ſhape is of a 2 
longiſh tongue, and flattiſh - 


The ſpleen is kept in its ſituation not onl y by reſting on 


the adjacent viſcera, but alſo by membranous ligaments 


which tie it to the diaphragm, and ſometimes to the 


ſtomach itſelf, as alſo to the colon and the left kidney 
by means of the caul and the blood-veſſels. It has two 4 
faces; that turned toward the ſtomach is unequally _ 


concave, and that turned towards the ribs, which is 
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The principal artery of the ſpleen proceeds from un i 


1 


- eabiac, the vein empties itſelf into the vena portæ. The en 


' nerves are very numerous, and form the /p/enctic plexus. | 
All theſe, when they enter into the ſpleen, are divided 
and ſubdivided into a great number of ramitications, and | 
accompany each other to the laſt extremities of their di- | 
viſions. They are contained in the common cellulat 
capſule. The blood is extravaſated among all theſe Lt 
veſſels, and kept in a web like cotton, which is very |. 
fine, and ſpread throughout the whole extent of the | 
ſpleen, and terminates in almoſt imperceptible cells 


oy Which. communicate with each other. 


The % of the Jbleen i is very hard to determine : how: 8 
ever it is probable the blood is detained by this means 2 
great while in the ſpleen, in order to prepare it for the 


_ leparation of the bile, wn is afterwards to be perfor: 
. medi in the liver. 


The cCarsUL®E ATRABILIARES, called by fine the | 
: renal glands, are two glandulous bodies ſeated on each | 
ſide, a little obliquely on the upper and more internal | 
part of the kidney, and are joined to it by a fine celiu- | 
lat web, and are covered by the external tegument of | 
the kidney itſelf, called the adipoſe membrane. The | 


ſubſtance of theſe renal glands 1s ſoft and ſpongy, co- 


vered with a fine membrane, and their colour is yellow- | 

iſh. Ina fetus they are as large as the kidneys. They | 
have a cavity which contains a yellowiſh liquor, though 4 
by ſome ſaid to be b black. The uſe of theſe is hitherto | 


unknown. 


The k1Dxxys are two conglomerate glands ofa firm | 


- | conſiſtence, and of a reddiſh brown colour. They are 


ſcated in the region of the loins, on the outſide of the | 
peritonæum and within its cellular web, one on the 


right end, and the other on the left, between the laſt of 


upon the lower part of the liver, and the other under 


the ſpleen, which laſt is commonly placed higher than 


» ki 


Z the falſe ribs and the bone called the i/ium. The right lies d 


the other. The right kidney is ſomewhat triangu- | 


lar, the left oval, with the bogs part bigger chan the | 
lower. „ 


The | 


p 


11ded 
„and 


r di- 


theſe 


the 


for- 


kidney, to carry it to the bladder. 
very |. 
the 
cells! 
I diſcover the proper tegument or covering of the kid- 
OM - 
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The Lapp ER is a membranous 
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1 le The arteries belonging to the kidfeys, are called the 
The | 7; emulgent arteries, and are generally two, one for each 


kidney. The veins in the kidney accompany the arte- 


ries, and when they are united into one trunk, they are 
called the emulgent veins. A principal veſſel belonging 


do the kidney is called the wreter. It is a membranous. 
lular}. 


pipe which receives the urine, as it is ſeparated by the 
The kidney has two coverings ; the firſt conſiſts of 
the cellular web of the peritonæum, and generally con- 
ains a great deal of fat. This being removed, you may 


ney, which it ſurrounds. It conſiſts of two /aming, 


which are united by a fine cellular web, and between 
© theſe the lymphatic veſſels creep along. 
The kidney is compoſed of three different ſubſtances: | 
| The firſt is the cortical, which conſiſts of a great num- 

ber of blood and nervous veſſels with glandulous grains. 
"The ſecond is exbulous, and iscompoled of urinary pipes 
which change into the third ſubſtance called the papilia- 
U, becauſe it ends in ten or twelve papillæ full of ſmall _ 
holes, which open into the p=lvis or baſon. This laſt 
is the membranaceous cavity of the kidney, ſending 
forth tubes or pipes which embrace the papillæ like fun- 


nels. 


The -URETERS are membranous canals or pipes 


Which reach from the kidneys to the bladder, wherein 
they are inſerted obliquely above its neck. The coats 


are ſuppoſed to be like thoſe of the guts. 

| bag whoſe ſituation 
is well known, and is connected to the peritonæum on- 
ly by its poſterior and ſuperior part, and therefore may 


be opened without hurting that part. The fore and 


lower part is called the neck. Its coats, like the inteſ- 
tines, ate common, muſcular, and nervous This laſt 


being the inner, is exceeding ſenſible. | e 
Next the neck of the bladder is the UkETHRA, | 
| through which the urine is conveyed out of the body, 


and is much longer in horſes than in mares. The blad- 


der is connected in horſes to the rectum or ſtraight gut 


and the ſeminal veſſels; in mares to the vagina, and 
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— both to the 0s — * 9 and fleſuy 
fl bres. 

In the middle of the upper part there is a Fgamentom| | 
Chord called the urachus, which terminates at the na- 

vel, and is a continuation of the membranes of the blad- 

der. Tne kidneys ſeparate the excrementitious fluid 
from the blood, called the urine, which paſſes through , 5 
the papillæ into the funnels, and from thence into the 
baſon, and is diſcharged by the ureter into the bladder, 
where it remains for ſome time by the help of a ſphinc- |. 
ter which ſurrounds its neck, and ſtops its paſſage, till | 
an uneaſineſs happens, which cauſes a contraction of its 
muſcular coat ; then with the aſſiſtance of the muſcles of | » 
the belly and the midriff, the reſiſtance of the iphincter 
is overpowered, and fo the urine eſcapes. The urine is | 
much of the ſame nature as the ſweat, and they have 
| ſuch a relation to one another, that when the one is in- 
creaſed, the other is diminiſhed. | | 
The firſt thing to be conkdered i in the ORGANS » of | 
5 GENERATION are the teſticles or ſtones, whoſe ſituation | 
1s well known. Their ſhape is oval, a little flatted on | 

| the ſides. Their coverings are common and proper : 
the common is the ſkin in which they are contained, 

Which is divided into two parts, the one right and 

the other left, which outwardly appears like a ſeam. 

The proper membranes are, firſt, the vaginal, which 

_ conſiſt of ſeveral membranous cells, and is a continuati- 

on of the celiular web of the peritonzum, and covers 

the whole teſticle as well as its veſſels. The ſecond is a 

reddiſh membrane which adheres cloſe to the former, and 
1s only an expanſion of a ligament. Under the vaginal | 
coat there is a bag proper to each teſticle, which ſurrounds | 
them, and is only connected to the epididymes. Laſtly, | 
the albugineors, which is ſtrong, and adheres cloſely to | 

the ſubſtance of the teſticles. It receives the ſpermatic 
veſſels, and tranſmits them to the zeffes. The proper | 

_ veſſels are the /permatic arteries, which ariſe by a ſmall |} 
: beginning from the great artery, and the ſpermatic veins. 

The epididymes are two, one to each teſticle, which 
lie on the ſuperior part in the ſhape of a caterpillar. | 
| 4M er! is eee and * che wa open in- | 
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173 4 3 one duc. called the was d eferens, by which it tranſ- | 


mits the ſeed which it receives from the teſtes. 


The was deferens is a whitiſh pipe which fools ike « a 
erve, and reaches to the ſeminal veſſels and the won wag 


Their uſe is to convey the ſeed to the ſeminal veſ— 
id bels and to the ne itſelf at the time of covering c 


mare. | 
The SEMINAL. VESSELS are Hated RE" the bladder.” © 


3 its neck, and are divided into various cells, which 


Communicate with each other. Each veſſel has as ex- 
| cretory duct, which opens with a double orifice into the 
urethra on the under kde, near the neck of the blad- 5 


der. 


The vARD is the cif organ of generation, whath 


ſhape and ſize are well known. It begins with two bo- 
dies which unite under the os pubis, to which they are 
connected by a ligament. The inner texture is ſpongy, 
on the under part of which is the urethra for the paſ- 


ſage of the urine before- mentioned. It is lined with 


a membrane full of ſmall glands, which ſeparate a li- 
quor that defends it from the acrimony of the urine. 


The parts of generation of a mare are analogous to 


| thoſe of a woman; and that they have a clitoris, is plain 


from an hermaphrodite of this ſpecies who was carried 


about as aſhow. The bottom of the womb is divided 
into two parts, called horns, as in other quadrupedes. 
But I need not be more particular in deicribing theſe 
parts, becauſe, if due care be taken, they ſeldom or 
. never come under the conlderation of a farner. 


— 
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HE ſecond cavity of the trunk of the body is 


the cxesr, which is bounded on the lower part 


if by the midriff, on the upper by the two firſt true ribs 
| with the collar bones, on the fore part by the ſternum _ 
| and the extremities of the ribs, and on the back part by 
re extremities of the ribs chat Join 1 to the dern den : 
and by che hack-bone itſelf. | 5 


The 
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The proper containing parts of the cheſt are boney, : 


5 fleſhy, and membranous. The boney parts are the ribs," 
the vertebræ of the back, and the fernum. The 2 


are the intercoſtal muſcles, the ſternocoſtal, and the mid. 


: riff Among the membranous the pleura is chief. 
The parts contained are the heart and the lungs. 


Theron is a membrane of a cloſe texture, which _ | 
lines the cheſt throughout its whole extent, and ſup- |? 


_ plies the other parts contained therein with a covering. 


The internal ſurface of the pleura is ſmooth and poliſh- | 
ed, and always moiſt with a ſeroſity that oozes from the |}. 


pores, and is covered outwardly with a cellular web like 
the peritonzum. The pleura makes a fold or doubling 
at the vertebre of the back, which terminates the 
whole length of the ſternum. The doubling is called 


* NETS * 
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the mediaſiinum. It ſeparates the cheſt into two parts, 


the one right and the other left. It does not adhere to 
the middle of the ſternum, but a little to the left, whence 


the right cavity is largeſt. _ | 

The two laminæ, f the W confiſts, 
are not ſeparated from each other immediately behind 
the ſternum in their fore part, but afterwards recede 


from each other to make room for ſeveral parts, as the 


_ pericardium, part of the windpipe, the gullet, the thora- 


dic duct, &c. Each lamina forms a kind of a purſe for 
ceach lobe of the lungs. 8 
The xuxEDIAST IN UMA ſerves to hinder the paſſage of ; 


: any fluid ſhed on one fide of the breaſt from paſſing 
into the other. This partition ſecures a free breathing 

on one fide, if the cheſt ſhould be opened on the other. 

It alſo hinders one fide of the lungs from reſting upon 
the other, when a horſe lies on one fide. 

The THYwvs is a glandulous body ſeated in the up- 

per part of the thorax, immediately under the Rernum : 


its uſe is uncertain, | 
The PERICARDICM is a membranous ware of a cloſe 


| texture, w which immediately incloſes the heart, and 


| which is placed between the two leaves of the media- 


ſtinum; the figure is like that of the heart, but leaves 
room enough for its motions. It is connected to the me- 
diaſtinum, to the * and to the great veſſels of 

1 
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forces it into the great artery. 
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the heart. It contains a liquor to lubricate the ſurface 
of the heart, and ſerves to keep it in its proper place. 
The Heart is a hollow muſcle of a conic figure, 
which is the principal organ of the circulation of the 


blood. The larger part is called the 5, the ſmaller 


the point. It inclines to the left, where its beating may 
be perceived. At the baſis of the heart are two ſmall pur- 


(es which ſeem to be appendices, and are called the right 


and the left auricles of the heart. The right is largeſt. 


They have each two orifices, whereof one anſwers to 


the vein which diſchages itſelf therein, and the other 


do its proper ventricle. Each auricle conſiſts of a dou- 


ble row of ſemicircular fleſhy fibres, and are ſtrengthen- 


ed by others in the ſhapes of columns, between which _ 


there are conſiderable ſpaces. Theſe contract when 


; the ventricles are dilated, and dilate when the ventricles _ 
+ are contracted ; they being antagoniſt muſcles to each 


%% 
The wertricles are two remarkable cavities ; the one is 


the right, and the other the left. The right is thinner, | 
= weaker, and larger than the left. It receives the blood 


from the vena cava and the right auricles, and drives it 


: into the pulmonary artery and the lungs, The left is 


ſtronger and thicker, and not ſo large. It receives the 
blood from the pulmonary vein and the left auricle, and 

The columnz carnezx, or fleſhy columns, are in the 
ventricles as well as the auricles ; and are ſo many ſmall 


muſcles, by the concourſe of whoſe membranous fibres, _ 


are formed peculiar membranes, called valves, placed at 
the orifices of the auricles. The columns run tranſ- 
verſely from one fide of the ventricle to the other, part- 
y that they may aſſiſt the contraction of the heart in the 
ole, and partly to prevent too great a dilatation in the 
The valves are of three kinds: Tricuſpidal, which 
are three, and placed at the orifice of the right ventri- 


cle, which anſwers to the auricle on the ſame fide. Mi- 


: tral, which are ſeated in the left ventricle where it 
communicates with the auricle, preventing the returning 


of the blood into the _— the veins, The ſemi- 


lunar, 


— +2 * 
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lunar,” which are three, and are placed at the beginning 
of the great, as alſo at the pulmonary artery, to hinder 
7 — return of the blood from the arteries into the 

heart. | „ pan Wop mon | 
The muſcular fibres of the heart are in ſome places 
ſtraight, in others ſpical. Theſe are of a double order; 
the external, which run from the baſis and tendon of 
the heart towards the left; the ixternal, which run to- 
_ wards the right, and interſect the former. When they 
act, they conſtringe their cavities regularly, and expel 
the blood, which is called the H/fole, When they are 
relaxed, the two venticles are dilated ; this is called 
the diaſtole. The auricles are the two hollow muſcles 
Which are the antagoniſts of the ventricles, for they con- 
tract when the yenticles are dilated, and when the ven- 
- _ contract they are dilated, as was obſerved be- 
The &hood-weſſels of the heart are of two kinds; the 
Proper veins and arteries, called the coronary, diſtributed 
through the heart; and the common, of which two 
aære veins, the vena cava, and the pulmonary vein; and 
two arteries, the great artery, and; the pulmonary artery, 
The w/e of the heart is to promote the circulation of 
the blood; for it receives the blood from all parts of the 
body by the veins, and by its contraction ſends it back 
to all the parts of the body by the arteries. Upon theſe 
not only. the functions of the body depend, but even 
life itſelf. 8 3 1 


i 


The LuxGs, commonly called the kgbrs, is 88 
geſt viſcus in the cheſt, and is divided into two parts or 
lobes, one on each fide of the mediaſtinum, and con- 

tain the heart in the middle. They are not ſubdivided 
in a horſe ſo much as in other quadrupedes. Each lobe 
is divided into ſmall cells, which are the extremities of 
the aſpera arteria, whence the ſubſtance is veſiculous 
))) ee Oe ye of mus 
Tube lungs are not only connected to the ſternum and 
to the vertebrz of the back by the mediaſtinum, and to 
the heart by its veſſels, but alſo to the pharynx and the 
tongue by means of the windpipe. There are alſo two 
membranous ligaments, which advancing from * po- 
h = VTV erior 
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ſterior edge of each lobe, terminate in the vertebre of 
the back, as far as the diaphragm. | | 
The lungs are covered with a membrane which i is | 
continued to the pleura. This membrane has two la- 
minæ, the internal of which forms ſeveral partitions 
which penetrate into the ſubſtance of the lun 155 _ . 
divide it into innumerable ſmall bodies called /obules, of 
various angular figures. Theſe lobules have ſpaces 5 : 


tween them, in which the nerves and blood-veſſels lie, 


which make ramifications on the external ſurface of the 
lobules. There is likewiſe a cellular web in theſe ſpaces, 
which ſurrounds the nervous and blood-veſſels. | 


The air cannot paſs from one of the lobules into an- 
other, but only from the lobules into the cells, which 
ſurround the blood-veſſels which lie therein, and back 
from theſe ſpaces or cells into the lobules. There are 
therefore two ſorts of cells, the branchic cells, of which 


the lobules conſiſt, and the vaſcular cells, which fur- 
round the veſſels _ : 
The TRACHEA ARTERIA or * begins at the | 
bottom of the mouth, and runs along the middle and 
anterior part of the neck, and goes to be diſtributed in- 
to the Jungs by a great number of ramifications. The 
upper part of this is called the /arynx, and the ramifi- 


cations in the lungs the bronchia. The trachea arteria 


is a pipe which is partly cartilaginous, and partly mem- > 


the hind part. The cartilages whereof this pipe is 
compoſed, do not form an entire circle, but want about 
a third, and are ſmall at their extremities. Theſe car- _ 
tilages have a tranſverſe ſituation, and are equally di- 


ſtant from each other. The ſpace between each is oc- 


cupied by a ligamentous, elaſtic membrane, which is 
connected to each ring. Theſe rings are compleated 
by a thick membrane, with ſeveral diſtin glandulous 
grains on the outſide. . 
This pipe is covered inwardly | with: a membrane 


which is wrinkled according to its length, and is conti 
nued to the bronchia. This membrane is nervous, and 


has a very exquiſite ſenſe. It is continually moiſtened 
on the de by means of a great number of glands ly- 
VV 


branous; the former is the fore part, and the latter is 
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ing behind it; beyond which there are two plans of 
_ fleſhy fibres, the one circular, the other longitudinal. 
The whole is covered outwardly with a coat which 
| ſeems to be a continuation of the membrane of the 
lungs. The ramificatidns of the pulmonary arteries are 
more numerous and are larger than thoſe of the veins, 
contrary to the mechaniſm of the reſt of the bo- 
dy. There are /ymphatric veins which may readily be 
diſcovered on the lungs of a horſe toon after death. 
The D1arHRAGHM or midriff is a muſcular partition, 
which divides the cheſt from the lower belly: it has 
an oblique ſituation, and is convex towards the cheſt. 
It has two muſcles, of which the ſuperior is the largeſt, 
towards the middle of which there is a tendinous part. 
The fleſhy fibres which ſurround it are connecteè to the 
enſiform cartilage, to the cartilages of the laſt true ribs, | 
and to all the falſe, advancing to the boney part of ſome | - 
, mm 
Ik) be lower muſcle of the diaphragm is leſs than the 
upper, and more thick. It is connected above to the 
hollow part of the tendinous or the nervous centre, 
from whence it proceeds to form two wings on the right 
and left, croſſing each other. They run two fingers 
_ breadth before they unite, and leave an oval ſpace be- | 
tween them, through which the eſophagus or gullet | 
Paſſes. Then theſe portions unite, and croſſing each | 
other, divide again to leave a paſſage for the lower 
great artery and the thoracic duct. They terminate 
with flat tendons in the two upper vertebræ of the 
loins. Theſe are called the two appendices of the dia- 


m—_—_ Wc 
On the right ſide of the nervous centre of the dia- 


| phragm there is a round hole for the lower trunk of the 
vena cava. The upper part has a covering for the pleu- 
ra, and the lower for the peritonzum. The uſe of the“ 
diaphragm is to alliſt the breathing; for in inſpirati- þ. 
on, or when a horſe draws in his breath, it is mo- 


my * 


ved downwards, and in reſpiration upwards, or into 


the cavity of the cheſt. It likewite promotes the mo- 
tion of the contents of the abdomen, that is, the Þ 
ſtomach, guts, liver, ſpleen, chyle, gall, wg Wh 1 


— 


4 
| 


tus is the ſhorteſt of all the ſinuſes, and runs along 
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helps the — of the ExcrEoments, urine and fe 
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of the Brann, Nerve, and Five Sinus. 


HE whole maſs contained in the cavity of me 
ſkull is called the brain, which is covered witng 
two membranes; the dura mater, and the pia mater. 
This maſs comprehends the Brain, the cerebellum, and 
the medulla oblongata. They are all joined together, 


and are ſeated in ſuch a manner, that the brain covers _ 
The brain = 


the cerebellum and the medulla r 


is larger than the other two. | | 
The pvRa MATER is à thick membrane of a cole 
texture, which lines the internal ſurface of the ſkuli, 

and is cloſely connected therewith, not only in its batis, _ 
but in the parts which anſwer to the ſutures, and 


throughout the reſt of the extent. It conſiſts of two la- 
min, whote fibres croſs each or her obliquely : 
is called the internal, the other external. It has three 
proceſſes ; ; the firſt named falx begins at the criſta galli, 
and runs backward under the fagitral ſuture to the cere- 
bellum, and divides the cerebrum into two hemiſpheres. _ 


The ſecond proceſs runs from the lower and back part 
of the former to the upper edge of the os petroſum, and 
ſuſtains the poſterior lobes of the cerebrum, that they 


might not compreſs the cerebellum. The third i is very 


ſmall, and runs down the laſt great proceſs to the great Oe 


foramen of the ſkull. 

The ſinuſes of the dura mater are 1 cavities in 
this membrane. 
four : 


the longitud: nal, the lateral, and the rectus or 
right. 


The longitudinal runs along the upper edge of 


the falx from a hole immediately under the apophyſis of 
the criſta galli, and is continued along the ſpine of the 


coronal, and of the ſagittal ſuture. The lateral ſinuſes 
begin at the end of the longitudinal, and are continued 
to the right and left into the gutters of the occipital, . 
and terminate in the internal jugular veins. The rec- 


D 3 ms ; 


the one 


They have been uſually faid to be 
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the juncture of the filx and the ſecond proceſs, and 
| terminates at the end of the longitudinal finus. The 
longitudinal ſinus goes generally into one e lateral ſinus, 


955 and the rectus into the other. 


The PIA MATER is compoſed of two TOE be- 
revs which the veſſels run. It has a great number 
of foldings, which inſinuate themſelves into the fur- 
rows which are obſervable on the ſurſace of the 


brain and cerebellum. Some mention another mem- © 


brane of the brain, called the arachnoide ; but this is 
nothing elſe but the external lamina of the pia ma— 


ter ſepatated from the internal, and is ſeldom ſeen Þ 

but on the medulla oblongata and the ſpinal marrow. Þ 
Ihe BRain, as divided into two hemiſpheres, is al- 
i diſtinguiſhed into two ſubſtances, the external and 


"ORF. 


the internal; the firſt is the cortical, and is aſh-colou- Þ 5 


| red; the ſecond is the white medullary ſubſtance. 


On the urface of the cortical ſubſtance there are ſeve- 


fal turrows, whoſe irregular 3 are not unlike 4 | 
the circumvolutions of che ſmall * 
If you draw the cortical baer of the brain a lie- 


dle aſunder, you will ſee a white body which is the me- 
dullary ſubſtance, and in this place is called the callous 


body, becauſe it is harder than in other parts. Any! 
bother part of the brain may be hurt without killing 1 


the animal, but a wound in this part produces imme- 
diate death, whence this is ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of 
the ſoul, where the operations of the mind are perfor- 
med. It ſeems to be compoſed of ſeveral fine threads, 
which run tranſverſely from one hemiſphere to the 
other. In the middle is a kind of ſuture which ſeems 


to be compoſed of two ſmall white cords. The callous 


body is continued to the oval centre, a part of the me- 
dullary ſubſtance which appears aſter a part of two he- 
miſpheres has been cut off horizontally throughout 


— * whole extent, nearly. on a lerel with the callous ; 


T be two upper 3 are two cavities in the ſub- 
ſtance of the brain, on the right and left, and they 
generally take up the whole extent of the two hemit- 
55 * of the brain. They each e a — 8 

| whoie 


$ Gow, whitiſh without, and greyiſh within. 
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hol horns are turned towards the fore part the. © 


ſkull. Theſe ventricles are ſeparated from each other 
by a membrane called the /eptum lucidum, which is con- 


- nefted above to the whole length of the callous boys: I 
and below to one of the pillars of the fornix. | 


When the callous body is raiſed, the fornix may 5 


de ſeen, which is like an arch with three pillars, 
and a part of the plexus chorvides. 


Two of the pillars 
are placed backwards, and the other in the middle 
between the ventricles, under the callous body. The 


fornix is connected to the adjacent parts by the ex- 
tremities of the pillars, and by the upper part of the 
N All the lower ſurface lies on the adja- 
cent parts, in ſuch a manner, that the ſeroſity in one 
| 6 "A may _ into the _—_— under he fore pil- 15 


fore pillar. 


The CHOROIDE PLEXUS is a W eb of a great aumber- . 


of arteries and veins, diſtributed on a very thin mem 


brane. The veins of ram membrane unload themſelves 
into the great ſinus. This being raiſed, ſeveral emi- 


nences and cavities are received into the ventricles. The | 
chief eminences are the ſtriated or channelled bodies, : 


and the bed of the optic nerves. _ | 
The external ſubſtance of the aged body is is 
aſh-coloured, and in the inward is divided into ſeveral 
white rays, between which the aſh- coloured part in- 
ſinuates. Hence it has its name, becauſe the white 
rays make it look like the channels of fluted co- 
lumns. | 
The beds of the optic nerves are 300 of an oval 
They are 
joined to the Whole length of their upper and lateral 
part, and are divided every where elſe. This ſpace be- 
tween them is called the third ventricle. Behind the 
beds of the optic nerves are eminences called the nates” | 
and teſtes; and between the beds of the optic nerves 


and the nates the pineal gland i is feated, formerly 


thought to be the ſeat of the foul. At the entrance of 
the third ventricle, there is an oval © formerly cal- 
led the ww/ve, but now the anterior common aperture, 
becauſe it communicates with the two firſt ventricles. 


2 4 Towards : 
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Towards the back part is another aperture, called the a- 
uu, which anſwers to a fourth ventricle placed under the 
| cerebellum, from whence it receives the ſuperabundant 
ſeroſities to tranſmit them into the third, which are diſ- 
cCharged into the pituitary gland placed at the pit of the 
| ſpheroide, and that of the ſaddle. | 15 
Ihe CEREPELLUM is ſeated under the poſterior lobes 


of the brain, and is diſtinguiſhed from it by a partition 


Called the tent. The figure 1s almoſt round, and its 


poſterior part is divided into two lobes. It is compo- 


| fed, as well as the brain, of an aſh-coloured cortical 
and medullary ſubſtance. The furrows on the ſurface 
do not wind fo much as thoſe of the brain, but are pa- 


rallel to each another, and are continued from one fide 


of the cerebellum to the other: for this ſeems to be di- 
vided into ſeveral laminæ laid one againft the other, like 
the plaits of a fan. On the fore and back part are two 

worm: like proceſſes, ſo called on account of their ſhape. 

Ihe cerebellum being opened lengthways, its white | 
ſubſtance repreſents a kind of a tree, by ſome called the 

tree ef life. This opening likewiſe diſcovers the fourth 

_ ventricle, the extremity of which is called the calamus 

ſcriptorius, becauſe it is hollow like a gooſe-quill. 


The third part of the brain is called the MEDULLA 


 ©BLONGATA, or the oblong marrow, which is ſeated un- 
der the brain and the cerebellum, to which it commu- 
nicates by bundles of white fibres, which ſeem to be the | 


re-union of all thoſe that enter into their compoſition, 


There are five eminences on the lower part, from which 
ten pair of nerves have their origin. The moſt conſide- 
Table of theſe eminences is called the annular proceſs, 


the ſecond and third are called pyramidal, and the laſt 


the olivary. © I 


Immediately beyond theſe proceſſes the medulla ob lon- 


gata ſeems to be divided into two lateral parts, by 
means of two pretty deep grooves; whereof one is in 


the anterior and lower part, and the other in the 
poſterior and upper part. If you draw the ſides of 
theſe grooves gently aſunder, you will find an inter- 


_ weaving croſſed by ſeveral medullary cords, which run 


obliquely from one fide to the other. Hence the 2 


— | 
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ſon appears why the palſy, which is cauſed by a fault 
of the brain, affects the limbs on the ſide contrary to the 
part of - the brain which is faulty. te 
he pituitary gland is in ſize and ſhape like a kid- 
gney bean. It is of a ſpongy ſubſtance, and ſeated un- 


der the ſaddle of the ſphenoide, between the two la- 
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2 minz of the dura mater, the internal of which covers 


it above, and has a hole over-againſt the middle of this 
gland for the paſſage of the tunnel. By this duct, 
it receives the ſeroſity from the ventricles, and diſ- 
charges it into the ſphenoidal reſervoirs, where mix- | 

ing with the blood, it is taken up by the ſinus an- 

ſwering thereto, and conveyed into the internal jugu- 

VVV J) 
The medulla oblengata, or the oblong marrow, and 
the ſpinal marrow, are the origin of ſeveral nerves 
which are diſtinguiſhed by pairs; whereof ten proceed 
from the oblong marrow, and in horſes thirty-ſeven 
J fo rg nl 


The firſt pair of nerves of the oblong marrow are 
the o/fafory or ſmelling nerves. They paſs through the 
holes of the os cribiforme, and are diſtributed on the in- 
ward membrane of the noſe. The ſecond pair is the 
optic, which proceed from the beds of the optic nerves, _ 
and paſſing through the optic holes, are beſtowed 
on the eyes, forming the membrane called the reti- 
= „ - . 
The third are the movers of the eye. They ariſe 
from the annular proceſs, and are loft in the muſcles 


of the eye and eyelids. The fourth are the patbetic, 
and belong to the great oblique muſcle of the eye. 


They paſs out of the ſkull through a cleft of the ſphe- 
noidal bone. The fifth proceeds from the anterior part 
of the oblong marrow, and is diſtributed to the eye, ta 
the upper and lower jaw. Theſe branches are called the 

| ophthalmic, the ſuperior maxillary, and the inferior max= _ 

* Theſixth pair ariſe from behind the annular proceſs, 

and is loſt in the muſcle called the abdudor oculi, patting 

as the two iormer through the cleft of the 8 5 

bone. The ſeventh is the auditory, It ariſes from the 
| . = MY POR latens 


and the other hard, which is diſtributed on the external | 
ear and the face. 33. 


Inward of which is white, and the outward of an aſh- 
Colour. It is covered with four coats, the outward of 


„ there is a fatty ſubſtance. The third is the arachnoide ; 


the bowels in the cheſt and lower belly The other 
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lateral parts of the annular proceſs. It has two parts; 
the one ſoft, which is loſt in the inward part of the ear ; | 


Ihe eighth is the par vagum, or the wandering pair: 
they proceed from the olivary proceſſes, and are diſtri- 
buted on the gullet, the windpipe, the lungs, the fto- | 
mach, &c. The ninth pair proceed from between the | 

pyramidal and olivary proceſſes, and are chiefly diſtribu- 

ted on the tongue. The tenth ariſe from behind the 
dlivary proceſſes, and are diſtributed on the ſmall ftraight 
muſcles called the extenders of the head. 

The Six AL MARROW is only a continuation of the 

_ oblong marrow, and is compoſed of two ſubſtances, the 


Which is thick, and adheres cloſe to the internal ſurface 
of the canal of the vertebtæ. The ſecond is a conti- 
nuation of the dura mater. Between theſe two coats 


and the fourth is a continuation of the pia mater. This 
immediately covers the ſpinal marrow. . 
The xERVvESs which proceed from the ſpinal marrow, 
as was obſerved above, are thirty-ſcven pair, whereof 
the neck has ſeven, which are diſperſed partly on the 
muſcles of the face, partly on the mulcles of the neck, 
and partly on thoſe of the ſhoulders and fore legs; 
which being united with a branch from the ſecond and 
fourth, form a nerve called the phrenic nerve, which 
is diſtributed on the diaphragm, the pericardium and 
other parts within the cheſt, | HI. 
There are ſeventeen pair which proceed from the 
vertebræ of the back; the two firſt of which commu- 
nicate with the lowermoſt of the neck, ſending forth 
twigs to the neck and ſhoulders. The ſecond pair, as 
well as the reſt, ſend twigs to the intercoſtal nerves, by 
which means they communicate with all the nerves of 


branches are chiefly ſpent on the intercoſtal muſcles, 
the inuſcles of the back, and a few branche: pals to the 
 sdGomen. „ | 
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| Thirteen pair of nerves proceed from the vettebræ 0 
of the loins and os facrum. Theſe are chiefly diſperſed 2 


on the muſcles of the loins, hips, and. hind-legs. The 
anterior branches of the Afrit pair of the loins are diſt ri- 


buted on the muſcles of the diaphragm. Some branches 


are beſtowed on the pſoas muſcle, and the poſterior 
branches go to the longiſſimus dorſi. The penis of a 


horſe and the matrix of a mare receive branches from 


the nerves. of the loins, 2nd the teſticles and tail From ö 
the 0s facrum. | OED ND | : 


ofthe Us «of the Ban, 


The braie' may be juſtly called the Nie . or - 
the firſt mover of the whole body. Therefore we can- 
not wonder, that the author of nature has taken ſuch 
care to preferve it from external i injuries, by incloſing it 


in a boney caſe, and by . it with two mem- 


branes. | 
The dura mater keeps it from being hart by the ine - 


qualities of the ſkull, and one of its toldings or parti- 


tions, as has been obſerved, prevents one of the hemiſ- 
pheres from lying heavy on the other, when the head 
leans on one fide ; and the other, which is potterior, 


| prevents the hinder lobes of the brain from preſſing on 
the cerebellum. The nus within this membrane not 


only ſerves to render the circulation of the blood more 
free, but alſo by its winding hinders the blood from paſ- | 
ſing to the heart with too great a rapidity. _ - 
The ia mater is very uſeful to ſupport the blood- | 
veſſels which penetrate into the ſoft ſubſtance of the 
brain, eſpecially the cortical, which, according to ſome, 
ſerves to. ſecrete the animal ſpirits, which paſs from 
thence into the medullary ſubſtance, formed by the uni- 
on of the excretory canals of the glands of the cortical 
ſubſtance, and is atterwads diſtiibured to the nerves in 
all parts of the body. For this purpoſe there is thought 
to be a common receptacle of the ſpirits called the .. 


perium. This opinion ſeems to be eitabiifhed by the fol- 


lowing experiment. A conſiderable quantity of the cor- 
tical uy of the brain was taken ot with a kuiſe, not- 
wich 


* 


: that which produces tickling. _ 


ſmoothneſs, roughneſs, and the like, 
S8cme of the organs require the immediate application 
of the body thereto, as to the ſkin in feeling, tothe 

tongue in taſting : but to ſee colours, to hear ſounds, and 
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withſtanding which, the man continued to move as if | 
his brain had been entire. Likewiſe, when perſons 
£ have been wounded in the head, and a part of the | 
brain has been carried away, they have no paralytic diſ- 


order in any part of their bodies. 


By the aſſiſtance of the nerves, the impreſſion of er 


ternal objects is tranſmitted to be brain, ariſing from a 
motion excited therein. The nerves may be ſhaken or 
Putin motion at their origin, at their extremities, and in 
the interjacent parts. When the nerves are ſhaken at 
their origin, by the motion of the animal ſpirits, the 
Impreſſion made upon the mind is an idea. If it is per- 
formed in the middle parts, or in their extremities, and 
the motion is communicated to the mind, it is called 
ſenſation. This ſenſation will be either uneaſy or agree- 
able, according to :he degree of the impreſſion made by |: 
external objects, that is, as they are either ſlight or vio- | 
lent. For the fame reaſon we are to believe that the 
 Impreflion which cauſes pain differs only in degree from 


hut it is proper to obſerve, that there are organs 
Which receive the impreſſion of certain objects, by 
reaſon of which the mind has a particular ſenſation, 
While the other organs, though ſubje& to impreſſions 
from the ſame objects, are not effected thereby. Theſe 
organs are five; the eye, the ear, the noſe, the tongue, 


and the ſein. The eye perceives light and colours, the 


ear ſounds, the noſe ſmells, the tongue favours or taſtes, 


and the ſkin the different qualities of bodies, ſuch as 


to ſmell odours, the body itſelf may be at a diſtance, 


though the light, the air, and particles flying off from 
bodies, immediately affect the eye, the car and the noſe. | 
In conſequence -of an impreſſion made by any body 
upon an organ, there is a ſenſation excited in the mind; 
and yet we are apt to confound ſome things together 
which we ought to diſtinguiſh : the action of the object, 
as the pricking of the ſkin with a thorn, the ſhaking of 


the 
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the fibres by that object, the ſenſation, and the judg - 
ment of the mind, which attributes that ſenſation to 


dhe part that is prickt ; though it is certain it is in 


the mind, Vo 5 
The organs of FEELING are the nervous papillæ of 
) 8 ee? 
The organ of TASTING is the ToNGUe. This is a 


fleſhy body, capable of a great number of motions, and _ 


is ſeated in the cavity of the mouth, between the up- 


per and lower jaws. The back part of the tongue is 


more thick and large than the fore part. Anatomiſts 


call it the baſis; it is cloſely connected to the os hyoides, 


to the larynx or top of the windpipe, and the pharynx 


ot upper part of the gullet. The tongue is connected 
below by a membranous ligament called the bridle, and 
to the lower jaw, the os hyoides, the ſtyloide proceſſes 


of the temporal bones by means of muſcles. 


The upper part of the tongue is divided into two 


parts, by a line running along the middle of its length, 
which is called the linea mediana, The membrane 
which covers the tongue has its ſurface beſet with ſeve= _ 
ral eminences, called the papillz of the tongue, which 


are ſuppoſed to be the extremities of the nerves of this 
part, though ſome of them ſeem to be rather glandu- 


K lous than nervous, ſuch as thoſe at the baſis of the 


tongue, which are the largeſt. 


The tongue is chiefly compoſed of very ſoft fleſhy 


EF fibres, part of which belong to the tongue only, and 


part are a continuation of the muſcles. The firſt are 
called the intrinſic muſcles of the tongue, and conſiſt of 


two plains, which run ſuperficially on the upper part 
of the tongue, whereof the uppermoſt is compoſed of 
longitudinal fibres, and that underneath it of tranſverſe 
fibres, which in part are intermingled, and ſome of 
their extremities terminate at the edges of the tongue, 


and others at the point. The fibres of the tongue, 
which are a continuation of the muſcles, are of three 
forts ; longitudinal, tranſverſe, and vertical. 7 


When a horſe is bled under the tongue, great care 


muſt be taken not to prick the artery, for then it will 
be ditkcult to ſtop the blood, unleſs the fungus, whoſe 
P oe . virtues 
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virtues are ſo lately known; or the puff-ball are applied 
to the part. Likewiſe the ſame caution muſt be uſed 
with regard to the bridle. ' The tongue of a horſe is 
likewiſe of great uſe i in chewing and ſwallowing the 
aliment. 

Tafling is a ſenſation excited by che different ſavours 
of aliments that are made uſe of: theſe being appli- 
ed to the papillz.of the tongue of the leaſt kind, their 
moiſture diſſolves the falt*of the aliments, which affect- 
ing the papillæ, excite thefdea ha taſting. This is af- 


ſiſted by the papillæ of the p for men that have 


loſt their tongues have been caSite of taſting, | 
Ide woss is the organ of sMELLING. "Lhe noſe is 
| lined with a membrane called the pituitary membrane, 


Which likewiſe covers the cells of the ethmoide bone, 
the ſpongeous bones or inferior laminz of the noſe, and 
the internal ſides of the inward ſinuſes of the lachry- 


mal ducts. It is beſet throughout its whole extent with 
glandulous grains, which ſupply it with a mucilagi- 
nous liquor that always keeps it moiſt. That part of 
this membrane which covers the cells of the ethmoide 
done receives the fibres or threads of the firſt Pair of 


nerves, and ſome branches of the fifth pair. Theſe 
receive the particles of odoriferous bodies, which ex- 
cite 2 ſenſation * raiſes in the mind. the idea of 


ſmelling. 
The eve is the organ of SEEING: EY is 0 
known that the eye is ſeated in a cavity of the head, 


called the erbit, whoſe ſhape reſembles that of a cone. 
It is covered before with the eyelids. Theſe are pro- 
Es longations of che ſkin, and have a cartilage which runs 
along their edge, in which the þ:ir5 are placed. They 7 
„Are corered with muſcles which terve to put them in 
motion. The angles or corners of the eye are the 
places where the lids unite ; the greater of which are 
next the noſe. In the body of the cartilages above- 
mentioned lie ſeveral ſebaceous glands, whole excretory : 


ducts open on the edge of the eyelids. . 


There are two mn.cles belonging t to the eye-lids ; x: 
that which raiſes the upper called the attollens, and the 


orl fcular, W bich fe ves to bart them. 1 he globe of the 
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eye is joined to the eyelids by a thin tranſparent mem- A 


brane called the conjunctive, and vulgarly the white 
of the eve. "This membrane is conneQed by one of 


its extremities to the circumference of the cornea, and 


by the other to the edges of the eyelids. It is likewiſe. 


connected in its middle part to the edges of the orbit. 
It lines the infide of the eyelids and the anterior part 
of the coat of the eye, called the opague cornea, which 


is covered with aponeuroſes of the ſtrait muſcles of 
o | rg 


On the upper part of the globe of the eye, on the 


file of the leſſer angle, is a conglomerate gland called 
the lachrymal gland, whoſe excretory duct having 
& croſſed the conjunctive, diſcharges the lachrymal = 


on the globe of the eye, which afterwards runs into 
the two apertures which are the greater angle of the 
eye, on the edge of the eyelids. Theſe apertures are 


called lachrymal puncta or points, which anſwer to two 
ducts that unit2 into one common duct, and this com- 
municates with a bag called the lachrymal ſack, ſeated 


on the fide of the great angle of the eye, in a hollow 
channel on the fide of the orbit, which is partly hid 
by the tendon of the orbicular muſcle. The lachrymal 
ſack anſwers to a membranous duct called the lachry- 
mal duct, lodged in the naſal canal, which unloads it- 
ÿ mv GE LT 
There is a ſmall red body in the greater angle of the 
eve, called the /achrymal caruncle, which is glandular, 
and ſecretes a fluid, like that of the glands, on the 


X edges of the eyelids. This was formerly, though im- 
Properly, called the lachrymal gland. | , 


The Glo of the eye is compoſed of membranes. 
and humours. The common membranes are the cor. 
voa, the ua, and the retina : the proper are the arach- 
noide and the witreous. The humours are the aqueous, 
the chryllalline, and the witreows. _ oe 


The cornea incloſes all the parts which make up the 


5 


E globe of the eye. It is tranſparent before, and opaque 


through the reſt of its extent. The tranſparent. part is 

called the tranſparent cornea; and the opaque part the 

ſeltrotic. 1 *** 55 
The 


remainder of this membrane the choroide. 


. nates. 


Vveſſels. 


ty firm conſiſtence. 
. vering called the arachnoide, but it is only a continua- 
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The ſecond membrane called the choroide, is pierced i 
before with a round hole called the pupil, the exterior |? 
The pupil will con- 


part of which is called the #7. 
tract in a great light, and dilate in obſcure or dark 
places, or as objects are near or diſtant. Theſe moti- 


ons depend on fibres on the internal ſurface of the iris, 


ſome of which are circular, the others longitudinal. 

Some call this part of the choroide the uwea, and the 

The whitiſh 
circle which is cloſely connected to the ſelerotic on the 

edge of the tranſparent cornea is called the ciliary 
| digament.. - 

That part of the choroide comprehended between the 

_ ciliary ligament and the optic nerve, is compoſed of two 


very fine laminæ, the inner of which! is ſpread over with 
52D blackiſh humour. | 


That third membrane | is 2 the retina.” It Koo 
the internal ſurface of the laſt mentioned membrane, 


and advances as far as the chryſtalline, where it termi- 
It ſeems to be of a whitiſh ſubſtance, almoſt 
tranſparent, not much unlike a wet wafer : but wen 


Waſhed with water it appears to be a fine web with its 
It is formed by the expanſion of the optic 
nerve, and is the immediate organ of viſion. _ 

I he humours of the eye are three. The firſt is the 
agqueous, and lies in the fore part of the eye, between 
the tranſparent cornea and the iris, and the ſpace be- 


tween the poſterior part of the iris and cryſtalline hu- . 


mour. Lo which places they give the name of cham- 
bers. Thus there i is the anterior and the poſterior 
chamber. 


The ſecond humour is | called the bali, which 


is ſeated immediately after the aqueous, behind the 
Iris, and over-againſt the pupil. 
like the eye-glaſs of a ſmall teleſcope, and is of a pret- 
Some think 1t has a particular co- 


tion of the membrane of the vitreous humour. 


The third humour is the wizreous, which is hollow in 
| | the anterior part, in which it receives the poſterior 


: Convexity of the chryitalline. The membtane in which 


Its ſhape is lenticular, 


this | 
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chis humour is contained forms ſeveral cells, beſides 2 85 
bag for the cryſtalline. | | 


The eye is not only preſerved from. mac injuries = 


by the boney cavity in which it is incloſed, but alſo by 

the eyelids, which by their tendinous cartilages cloſe _ 
very exactly. The lymph, which conſtantly moiftens 
the fore part of the eye, preſerves the tranſparent cornea 
-* from the impreſſion of the air: which lymph afterwards 
> paſſes into the noſe by means of the lachrymal points, 


and the ducts that anſwer thereto, unleſs they are ob- 
ſtructed, and the lymph runs down the cheeks like tears, 
The membranes of the eye ſerve to contain the hu- 


2 mours, and the humours are of uſe to change the di- 


+ reftion of the rays of light, in ſuch a manner as to 


cauſe them to be re-united on the retina, in order to 
make ſuch impreſſions as are capable to excite that ſen- 


ſation which is called viſion, This re-union of the 


rays of light which proceed from the ſame point of an 


object, and which is made on the retina, is abſolutely 
neceſſary, otherwiſe viſion would be imperfect, as it 
happens to thoſe whoſe cryſtalline is too convex ; in 


which caſe the _ unite before they come to the 


retina. 


; When the eyes are flat, or are e become ſo with age, 5 
or more properly, it the cryſtalline has loſt its con- 


vexity, the rays will not unite on the retina, unleſs the 


| object is at a diſtance. And when the cryſtalline has | 
| Joſt its tranſparency, as when a cataract is forming or 
formed, they can make no impreſſion on the retina F_ 

| enough to cauſe viſion. ; 


'T he beſt way of examining a horſe" 8 eyes is to take 
notice whether he wrinkles his brow when he is firſt 


| brought out of a dark ſtable into a ſtrong light, and 
whether he looks upwards as if to receive more light. 


Theſe if the pupil is large at the ſame time, are very 


bad ſigns. For in the dark the pupil ſhould be large, 


and ſmall in the light: and therefore the beſt way will 
be to examine in a ſmall light, and | ina yen bat, -09 0 
know if the eyes are good. . 

The organ of HEARING is the Ear, The outward ear 


has already been taken notice of. The paſſage or con- 


dit 0 
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Aue of the inward ear is partly cartilaginous or griftly 
partly membranous, and partly boney. The cartila- 


ginous is a continuation of the outward ear. The mem. to 
\ branous is a continuation of the ſkin which covers the Þ wh 
conduit, and fills vp the void ſpaces which the other had Þ ſu} 
leſt. The ſkin is pierced with a great number of holes 
which anſwer to glands under the ſkin. Theſe are w] 
called ceruminous lande, becauſe they ſupply the ear þ © hc 
with wax. The boney part is cloſed at the extremity þ By 
by a very fine membrane, called the drum, which iz] ip 
placed obliquely ; the upper part of its circumference |. ſh 
Dein turned outward, and the lower inward: The di-!“ uU 
rection of this conduit 3; | oblique, for i it | advances from 1 
behind forward: - - 
The barrel or body of the Haw is a cavity, whah =W: 
- then; which is very unequal, is covered with a'mem- |* : 
brane which is a contiauation of the pituitary of the 0 
noſe. In thi 11s barre] there are two ducts, two aper-. £ ; 
| tures. called windows, tour lictle bones, and a branch 1 


of the fifth pair of nerve. 1 

The ducts are the anterior and e mi- cm- = 
municates with the cells of the mattoide proceſs; the | _ 
anterior has a communication between the barrel and | 
| the mouth, and is called the tube or trumpet of Eufachi- Þ 
zs, becauſe it is very narrow near the box, and grows 
wider til] it enters the mouth. This tube is boney at 
the beginning, and the reſt «1 it is partly griſtly and 
partly membranous. In the barrel of the drum, im- 
mediately above the tube, is a ſemi- canal, which lodges 
in the muſcles of the malleus or hammer. 

The feneſtræ or windows are either oval or round; 
d it is by means of theſe two apertures the barrel 
_ communicates with the labyrinth. 

The /ietle bones are, the malleus or hammer, the incus 
or anvil, the fapes.or ſtirrup, and the orbicular bone. 

The head of the hammer has two eminences and a ca- 
vity tor its articulation with the body of the anvil. The 
| Handle of the hammer is Ps. to che membrane 
of the drum 

The anvil has «hats: 1 two von in 1 the body 
are two cavities and a an eminence which ſerve for its 


| arti- 


3 
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48 lies with the hammer. The longeſt branch is 
a little crooked, and terminates in a ſuperficial cavity, 
to receive one of the convexities of the orbicular bone, 
while the other convexity of the bone is received into * 
ſuperficial cavity in the head of the ſtirrup. 8 

The ſtirrup has an oval baſe, with two branches : 
which unite to form a head. The branches are a little 
hollow on their internal ſurface, like grooves, into 
which a very fine membrane is fixed, which cloſes the 
ſpace between the branches. The baſe of the ſtirrup 
ſhuts the oval window, and the round window is ſhut 


up by a very fine tranſparent membrane, 


There are three muſcles in the barrel of the drum; 
two of which belong to the hammer, and the third ro 
the ſtirrup. There is a little nerve obſervable in 1 | 
barre}, commonlycal ied the cord of the barrel: it is 
branch of the filth pair, which runs along the had | 
ſurſace of the drum, and | rms the boney duct 
which incloſes it. . 

The deepeſt part of the internal ear is „ known by the 
name of the labyrinth. It is compoſed of three parts; 
the cochlea or ſnail, the weflibulum, and the ſemicircular 
canals. The cochlea is ſeated within and without; 
the ſemicircular canals backward; and the veſtibulum 8 
in the middle. | 

The cochlea conſiſts chief of a boney pipe or con- 
duit, which makes two ſpiral rounds and a half. The 
cavity of this pipe leſſens gradually, and is divided _ 
throughout its whole extent into two parts, ſuppoſed to 
reſemble flights of ſtairs, by a ſpiral partition, cne part 
of which is ; boney, the other membranous. I he two 
flights begin at the veſtibulum, into which the ſuperior 
2 ens, while the other terminates at the round win 

ow. 

The weflibulum | is a fall cavity, Feuer round. 
1 is covered inwardly with a membrane beſet with ma- 
ny veſſels. It has ſeven apertures or holes for the 
peſſage of the blood. veſſels and nerves which penetrate 


into this cavity, Five of theſe holes correſpond with 


the ſemicircular canals, the ſixth to the oval window, 


and the Jevenith to the external flight of the Ls 55 
; | ©. 
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per, middle, and lower. The upper joins by one of: 
its extremities to the lower, inſomuch that theſe con. 
Quits make but one aperture into the veſtibulum. The] 
ſoft part of the ſeventh pair of nerves is diſtributed into] 
_ theſe conduits and the flights of the cochlea. _ 
Haix is a ſenſation excited by ſound received in- 
to the ear; and ſounds are produced by the vibration: Þ 
of the air. Ihe ſhape of the external ear favours the of 
reception of the air which is put in motion by ſonorous |  ſaic 
bodies; and its cartilaginous make ſerves to preſerve the | 
| ſounds in all their ſtrength. Beſides, the obliquity of Þ 


_ creaſes their force, by giving them different refle&ions. Þ + 
The ear-wax ſerves to binder filth and inſe&s from get- 
ting into the ear, but when the quantity is too great, it is 4 
J Cr 

When ſounds reach the drum of the ear, it is put in 
motion, and the action of the muſcles of the hammer | 
being to keep it more or leſs braced ; it is by this means 4 


animals which have the drum broken become deaf 
ſoon after. . | | | 


the obſtruction of the tube, it ſerves to prove what has 
J)) 
I) he little bones contained in the drum, being ſhaken 
by the ſounds that reach to the membrane of the drum, 
they communicate their motion to the innate ait which 
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The ſemicircular canals are diſtinguiſhed into the up. 


the tube through which the ſounds are received, in- 


accommodated to the degree of ſtrength of the ſound. 9 
This membrane of the drum is not abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for hearing; becauſe ſome perſons can hear better Þ , 
_ through the mouth than by the ear. But yet it is abſo- 14 
lutely neceſſary to preſerve the parts contained in the 
barrel of the drum from external bodies, becauſe thoſe Þ 


which proceeds from the glands of the membrane which 
covers the cells of the maſtoide proceſs; and the uſe of 
the lymph is to ſupple the ſoft parts of the drum: 
This tube alſo ſerves to let out the air contained in the 
drum, while the membrane of the drum is drawn in- 
ward by the action of the internal muſcle of the ham- | 


mer ; for as a loſs of hearing is the conſequence of 


occupies 
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7 occupies the ſpaces that are left by the ſoft part of the 
*> auditory nerve, as it runs through the different parts of 
dhe labyrinth, communicating its vibrations to theſe 
nervous ramifications, and ſo excites the ſenſation of 
hearing. Some ſuppoſe the innate air receives its vi- 


. F* brations from the air contained in the drum, which is 
in- haken at the ſame time as the little bones; and that 
ond] theſe vibrations are conveyed to the innate air by means 
the] of the round window, which is only ſhut as has been 


us] | ſaid, by a very fine membrane. 


1 blood from the heart, to diſtribute it into all the 
ns | parts of the body; and the veins are veſſels which car- 
q ry back part of the blood, which had been diſtributed by 
eg. dhe arteries to the heart. Theſe veſſels may be eaſily 
er | known from each other in a living body, for the ar- 
o. | fries have two motions, which the veins have not; in 
he | one of which the arteries are dilated, and in the other 
fG | they are contracted : the firſt is called the diafole, and 
af M_TS=ARAS. omen 
he capacity of the arteries conſtantly diminiſhes as 

b. | they go farther from the heart; whereas the veins in- 
h | creaſe as they approach nearer this organ. This parti- | 
* cular diſpoſition as to the capacity of the veſſels, which 
. | gives them nearly the ſhape of a cone, is very advanta- 
> | geous to increaſe the courſe of the blood in the arte- 
5 ries; for it is well known that the current of a fluid 
= augments, when it paſſes from a large canal into one that 
f is more narrow. But what is ſaid of the arteries only 
regards their principal trunks; for the branches after their 
5 diviſion have a cylindric figure, which renders the capaci- 
\ | ties of the veſſels equal in part of their extent. 

| | Theſe are ſubdivided into a vaſt number more, which 
at laſt grow fo ſmall, as not to be diſcovered by the 
F . 


— — 


n 


TJ HE Mrralks are veſſels which receive the 


Yi There 
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| There are veſſels which proceed from henes; called 
 #ymphatic arteries and weins, which admit nothing but 
the watery part of the blood, unleſs in caſe of inflamma- 
tions. Theſe lymphatic veſſels ſhould be dittinguiſhed 
from thoſe that accompany the conglobate glands, which 
are perceived in great numbers on the ſurface of the 
liver in moſt animals. Theſe laſt are called waluular 
dymphatics, on account of the great number of valyes 
. Which they contain. 


The number of the coats of the blood · veſſels are not 
ſo eaſy to determine as ſome imagine. Some reckon 

five, the waſculous, the cellulous, the tendinous, the muſ- = 
culous, and the nervous. However the muſculous is — 

moſt conſiderable, and has circular fibres. | ; 
All the arteries begin with two principal trunks, one 
of which proceeds from the right ventricle of the heart, 
and is diſtributed into the lungs : this is called the pu- 


monary artery. The other, called the aorta or great 


artery, ariſes from the left ventricle, and is diſtributed 
through all parts of the * not excepting the NOT: 


and the Jungs. 


he heart receives two arteries \- called the coronary. = : 
They are diſtributed into the ſubſtance of the heart and 


its auricles. The orifices of theſe veſſels may be ſeen 


in the aorta, over-againſt the ſigmoide valves. The 
aorta then proceeds a little obliquely to the right, from 
whence returning backward to the left, it forms a ſemi- 
circle; from the upper part of which proceed three con- 
ſiderable branches, which have the name of the wpper 
or the aſcending aorta; and the other part which runs 


downward is called the lower or deſcending aorta. 


The three branches which compoſe the aſcending aor- | 


ta have particular names: one branch to the right, is 


called the right ſubclavian ; that on the left is called the 
. ſubclavian; and the branch in the middle is the 
Left carotid ; the right carotid proceeds from the ſubcla- 


vian on the ſame ſide. 


The. ſabclavian arteries go off almoſt cranſrectely un- | 
os the clavicles, whence they are called ſubclavian. 


As they paſs along, they ſend out three principal branch- 
es; 1 flirt N r ou the ribs near the 


ſiernum. | 


fernum, and beſtows twigs on the pericardium, medi-E 
aſtinum, and intercoſtal muſcles. The wertebral or in- 
ternal cervical enters the holes in the tranſverſe proceſ- 

| ſes of the vertebræ of the neck, ſending twigs to the 

| adjacent muſcles. This artery, after having ſent out 
branches in its paſſage, at length pierces the dura ma- 
ter, and enters the ſkull through the great hole of the 
# occipital bone, and joining with others forms the ver- 

| tebral artery. Then advancing to the ſphenoide bone, 

it unites with a poſterior branch of the internal carotid, 
and is loſt in the poſterior lobe of the brain, 
Ihe cervical artery divides into two branches; =” 
former of which is diſtributed into the anterior parts 

of the neck, the windpipe, the gullet, and pha- _ 
: rynx. The other branch goes to the muſcles of the _— 
neck and the adjacent parts. . 
The diaphragmatic ſuperior deſcends along the peri- _ 
cardium, on which it beſtows twigs, and is afterwards _ 
loſt in the upper part of the midriff. The upper inter- 

; <oftal proceeds from the lower part of the ſubclavian, 


and ſends branches alang the lower edge of the ribs, i in- 


tercoſtal muſcles, and the pleura. 
Tube ſubclavian, leaving the cheſt, ſends off the tho- 


| racic artery to the fore part of the breaſt : another 


branch runs down the fore leg; a third to the muſcles 
of the ſhank, and a fourth to the parts beneath it. = 
| The right carotid proceeds from the ſubclavian, and 
y aſcends upward by the tide of the windpipe, and coming 
Ido the larynx, divides and ſends one branch into the 
| full. The other branch beſtows a twig on the larynx, 
another on the tongue, a third on the jaws, a fourth on 
the occipital muſcles, ind a bfth, to the ear, beſides ſe- 
; veral others. 
| The lower aorta is ads 1 a continuation of the O 
| great artery, which deſcends along the back and loins, 
it afterwards divides, into two. branches called the iliac; 
before which, above the midriff, it ſends forth the low- 
er intercolials, with the bronchial artery that accompa- 
Þ nies the branches of the windpipe to the lungs. When 
it is juſt below the midriff, other branches proceed from 


it, _— the Fre aich aw which are loſt in the 


midriff | 
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blood which was $ diftributed throughout the body, to be 
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midriff and mediaſtinum. Paſſing till farther, it be- 


ſtows ſeveral branches on the ſtomach and inteſtines ; 
ſuch as the coeliac, the ſplenic, the upper meſenteric, Þ 


and the emulgent ; which laſt go to the kidneys ; and 


below theſe ariſe the ſpermatic, which go to the teſti- 
cles. Then the lower meſenteric, which with the up- 
per is ſent to the meſentery. _ 


Then the great artery paſſes to the top of the os ſa- 


crum, where it divides, as mentioned above, into the 


iliac, which again are ſubdivided into the external and 


internal. From the latter ariſes a branch which is be- 
| ſtowed on the pſoas muſcle, and other muſcles of the 
buttocks. Another, called the hypogaftric, runs to the 
ſtrait gut, the yard, the matrix, the bladder, the proſ- | 
trate gland, and to all the parts contained in the pelvis. þÞ 
| The internal iliac ſends off the epigaſtric, which turn- 
ing forward creep along the rim of the belly, where 
they meet with the mamillary: another branch goes to 
the genitals of both ſexes, and communicates with the 
RES hypogaſtric. 15 


Afterwards the iliacs go to the thinks, and as they 


. paſs downward, change their name to the crural arte- 


ries, which ſupply the hind legs and feet with many 


| conſiderable branches. 


It would be endleſs to deſcribe all the leſſer branch - 


es, which divide like the boughs of a tree, whence 
they ariſe, and where they are loſt. And, to ſay the 
truth, it is entirely needleſs to a farrier, decauſe he ne- | 
ver performs the operations on a horſe, as a ſurgeon | 
may have occaſion to do on a man. For inftance, if 

it were neceſſary to amputate a limb, it never would 
be done, becauſe a horſe could not ſupport himſelf | 
_ afterwards, nor perform any buſineſs : or if he could | 


make a ſhift to hop about in a miſerable manner, no- 


body would be at the charge of keeping him. I ſhall | 
therefore mention the veins in as curſory a manner as 
have done the arteries : though ſome of theſe are ne- 
|  ceſfary to be known, as they f equently come under the 1 
conſideration of the farrier. 


I obſerved before, that the 3 take up part of the 


re- 
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returned back to the heart. They are imperceptible 
at firſt, but they ſoon unite with each other, and form 
larger branches, which unite more and more, and grow | 
larger as they approach nearer, till the veins beneath _ 
the heart form one trunk, which- is called the vena 
cava aſcendens. The upper great vein above the heart 
| is called the deſcending cava, becauſe it carries the 
blood downwards, as the other does upwards. 


The veins have no apparent motion; but have ſe- 


1 287 valves in their cavities, which facilitate the 
motion of the blood towards the heart. In their rami- 
fications there are genetally two veins to one artery, 
and there are likewiſe veins where there are no arterics. 
Their trunks are much the ſame in moſt ſubjects, but 
k their ramifications differ greatly; and even thoſe on 
one ſide of the OT are not always like thoſe on the | 
other. 1 8 | 
-.- The pulmonary wein proceeds from the left cls” 5 
: of the heart, and at firſt forms a ſinus; and ſoon after 
divides into four, then into innumerable branches, 
* which are diſtributed through the lungs 2 . 
Taube veins in general have the ſame names as the 
arteries which they accompany. Thoſe of the brain 
unload themſelves into the ſinuſes, and theſe again in- 
to the external jugulars and cervicals : from thence 
the blood goes down to the ſubclavians, which join- 
ing together make the cava deſcendens. The internal 
* Jugulars are ſeated by the carotid arteries, and receive 
the blood from all the parts which the carotids ſerve, 
except the pole, part of the face and the neck, whoſe 
- veins enter into the external jugulars. Theſe laſt are 


thoſe large veins which run the length of the whole 


neck, one on each fide, near the gullet, and are. 

| conſtantly opened in moſt caſes that require bleeding, 
bedcauſe they are the ſafeſt and the largeſt. e 

| Two of the cervical veins deſcend through the holes 

of the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrz of the neck, 

and two through the great holes of the ſpine, and 
one on each fide the ſpinal marrow. Theſe join at the 

' loweſt part of the neck, and empty themſelves into 
the ſubclavians, and at the interſlices ot the vertebræ Ty 


communicate W ith each 0! her. 


CY 8 
3 
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The ſubclavian veins paſs along by the ſubclavian 
| arteries, under the channel bones, and not only re- 
cCeive a great part of the blood from the veins of the 
cheſt, but likewile from all the veins which run along 
the outward part of the breaſt, legs and feet. The 
plate veins which open into the ſubclavian run along 
the inſide of the fore leg towards the knee. They are 
ftequently opened for lameneſs of the breaſt, and on 
- other accounts, with twcceſs. ss. 
Below this are the ſhank veins and the ſhackle veins, 
which communicate with the plate-veins. The ſhank- 
veins run on each fide of the hollow of the back-finew;, 
between it and the ſhank ; and the ſhackle vein is 
that branch which runs a-croſs the back ſinew, and 
 _ communicates with the ſhank-vein on each fide, un- 
der the place where the horſe is ſhackled. This can- 1 
not readily be ſeen or felt, but when the horſe is very 
hot, and then one or more branches may be readily 
ſeen in the place abovementioned. Sometimes there 
ate varices in this vein, and then it is but too evident; 
for then it is a ſign of the weakneſs of the limb, and 
mult be removed by manual operation. 
Iheſe and the ſhank-veins communicate with thoſe _ 
on the coronet and toe. Thoſe of the toe are often 
opened for diſorders of the feet; and thoſe about the 
coronet are frequently cut in two in the cure of the 
quitters, without any bad conſequence.  _ 
The wena cava aſcendens lies in the 
alſo the emulgents from the kidneys, the lumbal and 
ſpermatic veins, the facra, the iliacs, and the epiga-= | 
ſtric, which are named after the arteries. The farriers | 
| have particular names for ſome of the veins, as the | 
| kidney weirs, near the loins, the flank and fpur-weins, 
which are often wounded with the ſpurs. The /iver- 
eins, on the ſide of the lower belly, which are often 
opened for diſeaſes in the bowels. That of the rump, 
they call the fail gein, which they frequently open, 


lower belly, | as. 


or ſearity the rail, in the ſtaggers and other diſorders 
of the head, | Er 


| There is one large vein in the lower belly called the 
dena portæ, whoſe branches ariſe from all the branches 
. ee | 9 
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bY 4 FR celiac, and two meſenteric arteries, except thoſe 


branches of the celiac and two menſenteric which are 


| beſtowed on the liver. Theſe being united into one 


trunk, enter the liver, and is there diſtributed like an 
artery, and has its blood collected and brought into 
the cava by the branches of the cava in the liver, The 
vena portæ carries blood to the liver inſtead of an ar- 


tery, for the ſeparation of the gall ; a flow circulation ” 


in this caſe being neceſſary. N 
The thigh-veins and the e empty them- 


ſelves by entering into the external iliacs and epigaſtrics, 


as the ſhank-veins in the fore legs communicate with 


the ſubclavians. The thigh vein runs along the infide 


of the thigh, and may be opened in fevers, in lameneſs 
of the hips, and in diſorders of the loins and kidneys. 


B The crural veins lie on each fide the Oy: and anſwer 1 : 


to che ſhank-1 veins in | the fore legs. 


07 the GLaxys and Lyurnamic Vrsskrs. 


\LANDS are known: by eommon "ial by the : 


name of kernels ; and are deſigned to ſeparate 


ſome fluid from the blood, or to bring that to perſecti- 
on which is called lymph. This gives occaſion to di- 


vide the glands into two ſorts, the conglomerate, and 
the Fawn, apa Theſe laſt are alſo called [mpratics. 


Of theſe I ſhall give a particular account, becauſe horſes 1 
as well as other eames are often afflicted with diſcaſes N 


of the glands. | | | 
In order to this, we nil obſerve that the blood con- 
| fiſts of two parts, the red, and the lymphatic, com- 


monly calied ſerum. Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral 


other humours blended therein. Theſe different hu- 
mours are ſeparated by particular organs called glands; 


| and this ſeparation is called ſecretion. This fuppoſes 


the blood to be in ſuch a ſound ſtate, as to ſupply theſe 
humours, and that its fluidity and mp motion 
mould be regular. 

Of the organs called ads there ; are only two ſorts, 


the conglomerate, and the conglebiate, The uſe of theſe 


| E - | lat 
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| laſt is to receive and elaborate the lymph, by attenu- 
ating its parts, ſuch as the axillary and inguinary glands. 
Other conglobate glands receive the chyle after the digeſti- 
on of the aliment, beſides the lymph which is carried 
thereto by the lymphatic veins of the dent E 
theſe are the glands of the meſentery. = 
The conglomerate glands are deſigned to ſeparate _ 
BY ſuch humours from the blood as are confounded there- . 
with: ſuch as the liver, which ſecretes the bile; the 
parotids, which ſeparate the ſaliva; and the kidneys, 
Which ſecrete the urine, Sc. i 


The glands are bodies endowed with peculiar veſſels, = 


as the ſecretory and excretory ducts; as alſo with nerves, Xo 
arteries, and veins, as well ſanguinary as lymphatic. 


But we muſt obſerve that the ſanguinary and lymphatic | 
_ arteries are continued to veſſels of the ſame kind. Thus 
the arteries that carry the blood are continued to the 
ſanguinary veins, and the arteries that convey the lymph _ 
are continued to the lymphatic veins. As alfo that the 


ſecretory duct takes its riſe at the place where the lym- 


: phatic artery unites with the vein of the ſame name. | 


And likewiſe that the lymphatic artery proceeds from 
the capillary arteries that carry the blood. 
The ſecretory veſſel which makes up the greateſt - 
| Part of the body of the gland is lined with a kind of 
down, Which is of different colours, according to the 
nature of the fluid which is ſeparated by the gland. 
No ſuppoſe this down is originally imbuted a the 
ſame fluid that the gland ſecretes, we may then ſuppoſe _ 


it will let nothing paſs through but what is of the fame | 


nature; like a ſheet of cap-paper, which being dipt in 


dil or water, will let nothing paſs through but a fluid of | 
the ſame kind into which it was dipt. Or as abit of 


cloth ſaturated with oil, being plunged in a veſſel 
wherein there is oil and Gs. will let . 12 


cchtough it but oil. 


In conſequence of his. if we conceive the blood to 


contain the different humours which are to be ſecreted _ 


by the glands, and which being carried to the organ by 


the ſanguinary artery; it will ſupply the lymphatic ar- 


 tery,c continucd ores. with a or of the lymph which 5 
cot At 


lation thereto, will follow the courſe of the lymphatic 


veſſel, which will again unload itſelf into the maſs of 
blood, and with it be tranſmitted to the gland deſigned 

do ſeparate another fluid. 
The fluid which is introduced into he ſecretory vel. | 


, continuing to paſs through its different ramifications, 
: will at length reach the excretory duct, and then it will 


depoſit the liquor which is contained in refervoirs form- 


ed like veſicles, as is obſervable 1 in the glands of the Ab- 


8 mach, the guts, Sc, 
Luhe fluids ſeparated by the Sende glands are 

of three kinds; the firſt are called recrements ; ſuch _ 
dre thoſe that, being once ſeparated from the maſs G 


blood, mix with it again tor different ules ; as the unc- 


tuous juice contained in the cells of the marrow, the 
fluid of the pericardium, that of the ventricles of the 


. cerebellum, Sc. 


he ſecond ſort are the exctementitious fluids ; ; that 


is, ſuch as being once ſeparated from the maſs of blood, 


| never return into it again; or if it ſhould 10 happen, 
would prove prejudicial to the animal: as the urine, | 


| ſweat, and the matter of inſenſible perſpiration. 


The third kind are ſuch fluids as are in part re 2Cremen-_ 


ral, andin part excremental : that is, 3 part of theſe 
fluids enter into the maſs of blood, while the other part 
never does, but is thrown out of the road of circulati- 


on. Such are the faliva, the bile, the gaſtric j Juices, 5 


alſo the inteſtinal and pancreatic juice. 
The firft and moſt conſiderable conglomerate gland i in 


| the whole body, is that which is contained in the inner {1 
part of the ſkull ; and is the brain, the cerebellum, and 


the medulla oblongata. We may alſo reckon the cho- 


roide plexus, and that which is called the pituitary 9 lo nd. „ 


| 1 his ſeparates the animal ſpirits. 


The principal in the face is the lachrymal gland, and 
| thoſe which compoſe in part the lachrymal caruncle, as 


alſo thoſe which are placed on the edge of the eyelids, 
| 3 856 Ws 5 | | called 
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Wh contains, which abounding with the different fluids 
5 0 be ſeparated therefrom, will ſuffer the fluid to eſcape, 


Which is analogous to that wherewith the down was 
imbuted; while the other humours, which have no re- 
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called the ciliary glands, The pituitary membrane of 
the noſe is beſet with a great number of glands, to ſe- 
crete the mucus, The glands whoſe excretory duQts _ 
empty themſelves in the mouth, are in great number; 
as the parotid and maxillary glands, the ſublingual, the 
buccal, the palatine, the almonds, the ſmall glands on 


the ſurface of the uvula, and thoſe of the pharynx. 


Theſe ſeparate the ſaliva and other fluids, to mix with 
the aliment, and to render ſwallowing eaſy. The gland 
under the tongue, called the ſublingual, is the ſeat of 
%% ⁰ heres. ²˙· d 888 
I he ears have the ceruminous glands which ſupply 
them with wax, and ſome ſmall ones in the barrel of 
the drum, and in the euſtachian tube. The cheſt has 
the feweſt conglomerate glands, among which ſone 
reckon the thymus, and the ſmail glands ſuppoſed to e 
contained in the pleura. The bronchial glands ſecrete 
_ a lymphatic fluid into the cavity of the bronchia, and 
the tracheal into the windpipe. Add to theſe, thoſe on 
the inſide of the larynx, and thoſe placed on the convex 
„ Part of. the epiglotis. „%% ͤũ ͤðͤ po 


The lower belly has a greater number of conglome- 
rate glands than any other part; for beſides thoſe of 
the pcritonzum, there is the pancreas, which ſeparates 
the pancreatic juice, the liver which ſectetes the gall, 
the kidneys which ſeparate the urine: as alſo the 

_ glands of the ſtomach and inteſtines, the capſulz at- 
_ trabiliarize, the proſtrate gland, and the glands in the 
 Ipongeous web of the urethra. Add to theſe the glands 
on the inſide of the bladder, which ſeparate a fluid to 
guard it againſt the ſharpneſs of the urine. „ 


There are alſo glands in the matrix and vagina of ; 
mares, and the glandulous bodies which ſurround the 
bert V „„ 


| To all theſe we may add the mucilaginous elands 
Vhich ſupply the joints with a fluid to render them ſup- 
ple, to which the name of Jynowia is commonly given. 


As to the cong/obate glands, there is none obſervable 


in the ſkull, unleſs you will give that name to ſome _ 


glandulous grains which are placed along the ſuperior 


longitudinal ſinus. There is a conglobate gland which 


touches 
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| touches the parotid, and another on the baſis of the = 
lower jaw. This has given room for ſome to divide 
= maxillary and parotid glands into conglobate and 
conglomerate. There are likewiſe conglobate glands 
which :ccompany the internal jugular veins, and others 
that are placed on the poſterior part of the neck, mm 
near, and ſome farther off the occipital bone. . 
In the cheſt there are the dorſal, which are two, con- 
nected to the gullet. There are alſo glandulous grains . 


of the ſame kind at the baſis of the heart. 


In the lower belly there are the gaſtric, which are 
ſeated on the upper orifice of the ſtomach. The hepa- 
tic, which are placed near the entrance of the vena. 
portæ, under the hollow part of the liver, and others 
KF near the biliary duct. The Hlenic lie on the internal. 
ſurface of the ſpleen, and the ꝙpipleic on the upp r 
part of the caul. Some lie near the reſervoir of the 
_ chyle; and the meſenteric all over the whole length of 
the meſentery. The 7/ac touch the veſſels of the ſame 
name; and others are ſeated on the internal ſur face of 


the os ſacrum. 
The three allies glands ne under the armpits ; 3 


there are likewiſe ſeveral in the groins, but not ſo large 


in horſes as in men. Laſtly, there is one remarkable 


in the middle of the thigh, commonly called the Pope's 
EVE. 
beides the hngbatic. weſſels, formerly mentioned, 
there is another kind, called the wa/vular lymphatics, on 
account of the great number of valves contained there- 
in. and which may be known on the outſide by the 
number of knots to be ſeen thereon. Theſe veſſels may 
be diſcovered on the ſurface of the viſcera, and more 
particularly the liver, where they form a kind of net- 
work. They likewiſe attend the greateſt part of the 
veins, as well as the conglobate glands in which theſe 
veſſels ſeem to terminate. Then other branches pro- 
Ceed from hence, generally larger than the former, which : 
ps on to the next conglobate glands. - 
I be veſſels are tranſparent, becauſe they conſiſt only ” 
of a thin membrane, through which a clear fluid may 
be F called lymph. They YO this into 
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the receptacle of the chyle, the thoracic duct, and 
ſome of the veins which they accompany. This 
lymph is taken up again by theſe veſſels in all parts of 
the body, and ought to be looked upon as the remain 


der of that which has been employed in nouriſhment, 


It ſerves to dilute the chyle, and to ſupply it with parts 


that contribute to nouriſhment. We are not ſufficiently 


acquainted with the origin of theſe veſſels, nor their 1 
diſtribution through the body, ſo as to give an exact 
| deſcription of them. In general they may be looked 


upon as veins, u hich carry a fluid from the circumference 
ot the body to the centre, to which the valves contained | 


3 greatly contribute. 


— — 


5 Menges HORSES mn the Roan. * 
(ENTLEMEN who can rake their time in 1 go- - 


ing a journey, ſhould ride but a ſhort ſtage 


> firſt day, a longer the ſecond, and a longer ſtill the 
third. When the journey is very long, it would be pro- 
per to reſt the fourth day, that the horte may have time 
to recover his ſpirits and vigour ; after which he will 
purſue the journey with cate. Some are ready to think 


that this is entirely needleſs, and that they have no- 


| thing to do but to puſh forward ; but they are often de- 


ceived, for we have ſeen many that were obliged ta 


leave their horſes behind them, and to hire freſh 


Cnes. | 8 
Thoſe that nd in hot I which always 


| Cauſes a horſe to perſpire greatly. ſhould let him 
drink a little now and then, to ſupply the loſs of the N 
fluids, but never much at a time. This method would 


likewiſe cool his mouth, and refreſh his ſpirits. But 


when you come within a mile and a half or two miles 
of the place you intend to bait at, whether at noon or - | 
at night, let him drink a little; after this ride him gent- _ 
ly, and yet ſo as to warm the water in This belly, but 
not hard, for this is dangerous, and may render him pur- 
ſy. This re is neceſſary; for when a horſe has 
his belly full of cold water, there may danger of a 


 coagula- = 


„ 
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coagulation of the blood in the ſtomach and lungs, 


- which may produce inflammations of very dangerous con- 
ſequence. However, the nearer you come to the inn 
the flacker ſhould be your pace: otherwiſe the horte 
muſt be led about, that he may cool by degrees. 


If the weather will not permit this, and there is a 


F neceſſity of putting him directly into the ſtable, dont 
take his bridle off directly, but ſtay till he has recover- 
ed his breath. Then looſen his girts, take off the 
crupper, and put ftraw between the pannels of the 
ſaddle and his back. This done, let him be well rub- 
bed in every part, till he is * cool, letting the ſaddle 


remain as before all the time. I! there is no opportu- * 
nity of watering your horſe on the road, as abovemen- 


tioned, don't give him water at the inn while he is hot, 
nor let him be rode into the water to waſh or cool him, 
for this may cauſe the blood to ſtagnate in his limbs, 


and bring on diforders in his legs very hard to remove. 
Not that you necd be cautious in hot weather to avoid 
every lake or puddle, if any; for ſuch a tranſient 2 
ſage through them may reſreſh the horſe and cool his | 


feet, but can do him no manner of harm. 


Having taken care that every thing is done as above 


directed, it will be proper to let his water be luke- warm, 
for fear of conſequences. What has been ſaid about 
Water may in ſome meaſure be applied to his food ; for 


while a horſe continues hot, the blood-veſſels of his 


ſtomach are diſtended, and it would be improper to 


feed him while he continues in that condition. Some 


horſes, indeed, have no appetite till the circulation of 
the blood is moderate, and till they are a little reco- 
vered from their fatigue ; but this is not always the 
caſe. The horſe at firſt may have alittle hay given him 
by handfuls, till he is quite cool, and then the uſual 
Auantity of water and meat. But if he is to travel far- 
ther the ſame day, the feed ſhould be but ſmall, and at 
night he may have a full feed, that is half a peck of 
boats with a few beans, given him at twice. Remem- 
ber likewiſe, that it will be proper to row a covering 
over the horte when he comes into the ſtable, eſpecial- 


ly if he has been uſed to be cloathed. | | 
E. 5 „ 


his mouth and tongue. 
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Let care be taken that all the old hay be taken out of = 


the rack, and freſh put in; and if the roads are duſty, 
it will be proper firſt to giv e him a little bran to cleanſe Ft 
e ſhould always have his wa- 
ter before his feed, fn this has been found to be moſt 
wholeſome both by reaſon and experience. Every one 
| Knows the neceſſity of littering a horſe well, for it is 
not only refreſhing, but ſerves to beer his feet in a 
proper temperature. | 


When you are on the road, and the horſe frame to 


want to ſtop in order to ſtale, you muſt not prevent, 
but rather encourage him; and this will make him tra- 
. vel with greater eaſe and pleaſure. | 


When the girts are looſened, it will not be improper = 


do look under the ſaddle, on each fide, to look if there 
is any hurt; and if there is, the ſaddle ſhould be ſo 
ſtuffed as to prevent its preſſing on the ſore part. Like- 
wiſe on the road, if your own weight, or otherwiſe | 
Kauſe the ſaddle to fink down upon the withers or back- | 
bone, you ſhould get it R at the firſt convenient 
z place you come at. ; 
When you come to thei inn, it will ba proper to have 2 cal 
the horſe's feet examined, to ſee if his ſhoes are all right, 


or whether there is any gravel between them and the 


foot, or whether any thing is ſticking in the ſoal, which 
muſt be taken out, If a horſe's back ſhould be ſwelled 
under the ſaddle, the beſt way will be to fill a thin 


bag with hot Borte dung, and tie it on his back all | 
8, 5 W * 


It ſometimes happens that a horſe” 8 back is raw, Or 


| that the ſwelling and inflammation has ſmall] holes or 
wounds therein, which ſome call the warbles In this 

\ caſe bathe the part with equal quantities of ſpirits of _ 
wine and tincture of myrrh and aloes, with a little ſpi- 
rit of turpentine. Or, which is better, with Friers bal. 
Lam. But as this is dear, being generally {old for a 


_ filling an ounce, | ſha}l ſhow how to make 1 it, and then ED. 
| you may be more free in uſing it. | 
_ Take of biiſas cf Tolu an ounce, benjamin = 
ſtorax of each thrze ounces, of myrrh an ounce, 
aloes and olibanum of each balf an ounce; 2 
| er 


- 
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der theſe ingredients as fine as you can, and then 
put them into a ſtone- bottle; then pour three 
pints of rectified ſpirits of wine over them and 
| ſhake them well together. In the midſt of ſum- 
mer ſet the bottle in the ſun for a week or ten 
days; at other times by the fire, till the gums are 
near diſſolved, and then it will be fit for uſe. 
This is; of ſingular ſervice to cure ſores, wounds, 


and bruiſes in men as well as in horſes ; - and a vial of 
it is very proper to be taken on a journey, tor, from 


twenty to ſixty drops may be taken on a Jump of ſugar, 
or in a glaſs of wine, in coughs, colds, cholicks, and 


many other diforders. Nothing can be better than this 


when a horſe's foot is hurt by any 3 or _ thing 
a upon the road or otherwiſe. 55 

Lou may apply it to the foot by making it warm, 
dipping lint therein, and then applying it to the part 


| whenit is cleared of the gray el, thorns, &e. and renew = 


| it as it grows dry. 


When a horſe is Ss much fatigued or red Fg 2 
. journey, it will be proper to take two heel nails out 


of each foot before, to bleed him in the neck, and 


inſtead of oats to give him bran a little moiſtened, for 
ten or twelve days. Likewiſe ſtuff the feet with cow- 
dung and horſe-dung mixed together with chamber- 
Ire, to prevent their ſwelling, which may ſometimes a 
| oe cork er a tedious Journey: . 5 . 


8 
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 <iſeaſer. 
E F ORE \ we come to ſhow how horſes * to 


be treated to preſerve them in health, it will be 


neceſſary to ſhew when they are ſo. That horſe may 
be ſaid to be ſo, who is well in fleſh, that has a ſmooth 
gloſſy coat, that is lively and briſk, performing his bu- 


ſineſs well without being diſpirited, that feeds clean, 


without having a languid or voracious appetite, eat- 
ing and drinking moderately, never refuſing his meat 
or ee. When a horſe has all help ""__ our 
| Py 
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ſtudy muſt be how to preſerve him in this condition, 
not by medicines which are now uſeleſs, but by proper 
care and due management. | 
When a horſe either eats too little or too much, it is 

by no means conſiſtent with health; for if he eats too 


little he will be always low, diſpirited, and incapable _ 


| of performing his neceſſary labour. And if he has a 
raxenous appetite, he is generally of a lax habit of bo- 


Ay, and dungs more frequently than one whoſe fibres 


are ſtrong. Therefore it is an abſurd opinion to ſup- 
| Poſe, that when a horſe eats a great deal, he will be 
the better able to do a great deal of work. Beſides, 
thoſe ſort of horſes have ſeldom or never good a digeſtion, | 
which will appear from their excrements being crude, 
and bringing away the nutritive part of the food, which 


| ſhould have been retained in the body, and from whewes - 


ſtrength proceeds. Such a horſe. as this 1s fre- : 


auently dunging upon the road, and never performs a 
journey to the ſatisfaction of the rider. One way to 
temeqdy this evil, is to put his hay into ſuch a rack or 
cCratch, that he can draw but little out of it at a time, 
and to mix chopt wheat-ftraw with his oats, to make 

bim chew them ſufficiently, and to prevent his ſwal⸗ 


lowing them too faſt. | 
Hay and graſs alone are but low ſeeding, nd; a horſe 5 
that has nothing elſe will ſoon loſe his fleſh, if he is 


uſed as a working horſe. However, there is a great 


deal of difference in the goodneſs of hay, and ſome 
ſort of land will never produce any that is fit for a va- 


luable horſe. In rainy ſeaſons, when the graſs is cut 1 


- down, it is ſo ſoaked with water before it is got in, that 
tze virtue of the hay is, as it were, waſhed out, and 


nothing remains but inſipid ſtuff, which is not unlike 
the leaves of tea after the virtue has been drained out 
by hot water. Likewiſe when hay is made in hot ſun- 
ſt ine weather, a great many of the ſpirituous, volatile 
particles fly off, and with them the fineſt part of the 
_ nouriſhment. Brt this is often unavoidable, and yet it 
is infinitely better than the former. That hay is beſt, 
which is made in diy, cloudy weather, for then 1 it will 


remain Juicy, and contain al its virtues. Thus thoſe 
| | , 
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herbs that are gathered ſor the uſe of medicine are 
directed to be dried in a ſhady place, where no wet can 


come to ſpoil them. _ 8 


When you come to exami 


ne che goodneſs of hay, 


you ſhould always chooſe that which is hard, of a 
paliſh Poem, that has a quick, lively, agreeable ſmell, 
ulleſt of flowers. For that which is muſty, _ 
_ damp, ſoft, or without ſmell, is not fit for uſe. Hay, 
after it is got in, undergoes a kind of fermentation, 
with heat, which ennobles its juices, and makes them 
more ſpirituous and proper for nouriſhment in the 
ſame manner as apples ; for there 1s a very remarkable 


and is 


difference between the taſte of thoſe that are juſt ga- 


thered off the tree, and thoſe that have lain ſome time; 
for a kind of vinous ſmell and taſte is obſervable in 
theſe laſt. For this reaſon, new hay, that is, before it 
haas ſweated, as they call it, is never fit for any but la- 
bouring horſes. This fermentation of the hay is the 
coccaſion of its firing when it is ſtacked before it is ſuf- 
ficiently dry; for the moiſture contained therein con- 
cCcentrates the heat, and keeping within the body of the 


ſtack, attraQs the electrical fire, and ſo ſets it a burning. 


' The hay that is preſerved after part of it is burnt, is 
very good fodder for horſes, by way of change, except 
that part of it that has ſuffered too much; and there 
are ſome ſickly horſes that will prefer this to any other, 
Which they may be allowed without detriment : how- 
ever it will not be proper to give it for a conſtancy, 
The time when new hay becomes fit for ule is generally 
about Chriſtmas; but this is beſt known by its ſmel}, 
for when it has been kept long enough, the ſmell is 


pleaſant, whereas before it was deadiſh or faint : though 


ſome will not ſuffer it to be uſed till the ſucceeding 
ſpring; but in this caſe the noſe is the beſt director. 
Clover-graſs is by ſome thought to make the beſt. 
hay, whence comes the proverb, zo live in clever; but 
this is a miſtake, for if a horfe feeds conſtantly upon it, 


it will produce various diforders, particularly the cho- 


lick. It is much more wholeſome when a little of it is | 

mixt with other hay, particularly rve graſs. And now 

I am ſpeaking of this, it will not be improper to obſerve 
Oe that 
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that the time of uſing rye-grais hay i is a little on this fide 
Michaelmas, for then it is tolerably hard and dry ; and 
after that, when the weather becomes damp, it will im- 


bibe the moiſture of the air, and ſo become unwhole- 


. ſome. For the ſame reaſon, all forts of hay ſhould be 
taken freſh from the ſtack, becauſe the weather in win- 
ter-time will, in ſome degree, affect it in the ſame man- 


ner, and render it not ſo proper to feed a horſe with. 


Hence likewiſe we perceive the cauſe why ſoft hay is 
not ſo wholeſome as the hard, as it imbibes the moiſture | 
of the air more ſpeedily, and | is, on that account, more 
likely to ſpoil and rot. ; 
 __ In general, ſhort hay is better than that act is long : 
and rank, for the laſt is more duſty, and ſhould al- 
ways be well ſhook before itis uſed. But there needs no 
ſuch precaution with regard to ſhort hay, or rather it 
| ſhould always be omitted, for as it is commonly full of 


| ſeed, it would be ſhook out, and with it a uſeful part 


of the nouriſhment. For horſes are fond of the ſeed, 
and will lick it up when it falls into the manger, even 
before they begin to eat the hay; which is a certain 
F proof of its utility, if you will allow horſes to know 
_ What is moſt fit for their own health. And that this 


may be granted, is pretty certain, becauſe there are 


no animals that care to be fed with incongruous aliments, 
unleſs driven to it by neceſſity. And there is no doubt 
to be made, but that nature is a much better teacher 
than any man can be, and knows what kind of aliment, 
and ſometimes remedies are moſt proper, much better 5 
than we with all our boaſted knowledge. Elſe whence 
comes it to paſs, that dogs, by a kind of inſtinct, al- 
ways have recourſe to a particular kind of graſs, which 


on that account we diſtinguiſh by the name of dog- 
_ graſs. As for what is ſaid of its tickling their throats, 
and ſo makes them vomit, is contrary. to experience. 


That hay which ſtands long on the ground in wet 


weather, while the farmer waits for a dry ſeaſon, is com- 
monly rotten at the root, and when it is made becomes 
full of duſt. This ſhould never be made uſe of when 


there is any better to be got; but when you are obliged _ 
0 ule it through neceſli: Yo be ſure to ſhake the duſt well 
5 out 
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out of it, and then it will not have thoſe bad effects as 
will certainly follow without this precaution.”  _ 
Some affirm a horſe will eat more bad hay than good, 
becauſe it yields little nouriſhment, for then he will 
endeavour to ſupply in quantity what it wants in qua- 


lity. However this is certain, that when a horſe is 


the ſame purpoſe. 


kept upon bad hay only, let him eat what quantity he 
will, he will ſoon become low, diſpirited, and poor; 
for his blood being impoveriſhed, and perhaps viſcid, 
all the wheels of nature will ſoon be clog'd, and then 
it will be no wonder that low, chronick diſeaſes ſhould 
oe i OT ng 
The other part of a horſe's diet is various in differ- 
ent countries, and yet we can perceive no particular 


effects from their different kinds of food; for horſes in 


| Spain, where they feed with barley, have as much met- 
tle as in other places. Cuſtom has a wonderful influ- 


ence over the feeding of animals in general, otherwiſe _ 


it would be abſurd to imagine, that cows could be 
brought to live on putrified hh ; and yet they have lit- 
tle elſe in the ſouth parts of Perſia, and near the guiph 
of Arabia, where they bury fiſh in the ground till it is 
Totten, and then mix it with water, and give it to their 
cattle, who ſwallow it up very greedily. It is the ſame 
among mankind ; for though they generally agree in the 
uſe of bread, it is made with different ſorts of corn; 

and all over the eaſtern countries they ſubſtitute boiled 
rice in its room. There is no nation, except rhe Tar- 

tars, who uſe no bread, nor any thing that ſerves for 


It is the cuſtom with us in England to feed our horſes 


with oats, which are not fo heating as wheat, nor ſo 


cooling as barley. Horſes in genera] are fond of them, 
though they have been uſed to barley or other grain. 
In many countries they make them into bread or cakes, 
and almoſt live upon them, particularly in Scotland, 
and the northern parts of England; which thows they 
have no bad qualities; for the people there are as 


ſtrong and robuit as in other parts of the world. But 35 
if they are given to horſes with too free a hand, theſe 


are ſuppoſed to heat overmuch : but however this be, 
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we are ſure that it will cauſe them to negleRt 5 


hay. But though oats are never ſo cheap, it is a bad 


practice, unleſs the horſe has a great deal of exerci 


for otherwiſe he will be apt to fall into fevers, or 


breed ſurfeits. 


The beſt oats are heavy, PE a hi hell, and which 
rattle when they are poured into the meaſure. The 
northern countries, where the ground is cold and moor- 


11h, produce the beſt oats, and large quantities are ſent 
from thence to London, ſufficient to ſupply all the 


parts round about it. Sometimes when the paſſage is 
long, they are apt to grow muſty, by being kept ſo 


long in the hold of a ſhip. But if they are ſpread 


about on a deal- floor, and often turned, they will 
come to themſelves, and recover their ſweetneſs. And 
yet fine delicate horſes ſhould be fed with the freſneſt 
and newelt oats, for thele are found by experience to 
agree beſt with their conſtitutions. Let the colour of 
coats be what they will, if, they are ſweet, firm and 
hard, we may depend upon their being good, and 
then we need not trouble our heads about their aſpect. 


However, if they happen to be huſky, if we encreaſe 


the allowance, they will anſwer the lame ends as if they 
were Otherwiſe ; for ſome country farmers are ſo 
ſparing, that * will feed their horſes with huſks 


only. 
The common opinion, that be feeding with 


oats makes a horſe hot is very abſurd, for it they 
rendered a horſe hot, he would conſequently | his ---; 
| more fond of drinking: but we find by experience, 


; that he wants leſs water with oats than with hay. 
Other kinds of corn would agree very well with 
| horſes, if they were. accuſtomed to eat it, but without 


that, it has unexpected effects. Thus wheat, as well 
as barley, will purge horſes when it is given to them 
at firſt, and yet when they are a little uſed to it, no 
ſuch conſequence will attend it. Howexer, wheat is 
doo chargeable a diet to be given conſtantly to horſes; 
and yet it will not be amits to mix a little with the cats 
of running horſes, hunters, or the like. And as change 
Ro er, as well as exerciſe, has a tendency 3922 9 
| | | | OT. CS 
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i horks i in health, they may ſometimes be allowed a lit- 5 
| tle barley or malt mixt with their oats and beans. | 


Beans are another part of a horſe's diet, and may ve- | 
ry properly be allowed him in ſome caſes, eſpecially | 
when they are upon the road, or when it is their bu- 
ſineſs to draw in a coach or cart. They yield very 
ſtrong nouriſhment, and may be very properly mixt 
with bran or chaff. If you can have them ſplit, it will 
be beſt, for then there will be no danger from the red 
bug that is ſaid to breed among them. Peas differ little 


from beans, but they are ſeldom given to horſes on ac. 


count of their price. In ſome places, as in Scotland, 
they give their horſes chopt ſtraw; in others peaſe- 
firaw, or peaſe-haulm; and in others again, a great 


deal of bran. But this laſt is the propereſt diet for ſick 


horſes, when ſcalded. But if too much of it be given 


to found horſes, it renders them weak, and brings them ns 


low. Though when it is new and ſweet i it is beſt, 1 
0 1 old => 


muſty very pernicious. - L 
The proper allowance for horſes in a day i is very At. - 
1 for ſome require more, ſome lefs. Eight quar- 


terns or quarts in a day of oats, with one of beans, is 
as much as any horſe needs to have when he labours, 


and thoſe that do but little work: ſhould have three or 
tour quarterns. 


MW hen hories are turned © out to 0 graſs, aa kept i in 1. | 


fields, they are always the freeſt from difeaſes, though 
not fitte for labour; and therefore when they are 


taken from thence for hunting, or for labour, they 
ſhould have a feed or two of corn; and if they are al- 


lowed it at other times, they will perform their buſineſs 


better. When graſs is ſcarce, or the weather is bad, 


they ſhould always have hay to go. to, and a place rr 
ſhelter, eſpecially if they are kept out in the winter, 
when there is little occaſion to uſe them. 


The goodnets of graſs ſhould always be principally 


_ conſidered. That graſs is always beſt that is ſhort, | 
thick, and that grows on dry, fertile ground, that 
wants little or no dunging, and that has been uted for 


paſture only a conſiderable time. Meadows that have 
been often mowed, are not ſo fit for horles as commons 
| | or 
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or parks, unleſs they are well manured, and then fow- 


- ed with clover. Long, rank four grafts is by no means 


a good paſture; for though the hay that is got from 
. thence be pretty good, it is owing to the fermentation 
or ſweating, as it is commonly called, which exalts che 

| . and makes them more fit for uſe. | | 
The place where a horſe is to run, ſhould always be 
at a diſtance from great towns, if poſſible, for where 
there is plenty of manure, and the grounds are much 
dunged, they are never ſo fit for oft, as when nature 


alone plays her part without the aſſiſtance of art. For 


though a horſe in ſuch places may do pretty well in the 


ſpring, when he can pick and chooſe what he likes, yet 


aiterwards, when he muſt eat what there 1 is, or none, 
he generally declines, and grows pot- -bellied. This ob- 


ſerration upon grals i is of more . than many 


are aware off. 
I believe that almoſt every one has obſerved, chat 


clay will retain water longer than any other kind of 
| ſoil; and for this reaſon, ponds that will not keep wa- 


ter are often covered with clay at the bottom, to pre- 


vent the water from ſinking i into the earth. Hence it 
appears why clayiſa ground in the winter time, or in 


__ rainy ſeaſons, muſt be more wet, flabby, and damp 
than others: therefore all ſuch grounds are unfit for 


paſture, unleſs in dry ſeaſons, and they generally do 


_ horſes more harm than any other whatever. And it 
has been found by experience, that horſes that have 
been taken in a-nights, which one would think might 


prevent any bad effects, have been thrown 1 into various 


5 diſorders. 


There are no horſes that fee] the ond effects of graſs 


more than the broken-winded ; for this generally keeps 
their bodies open, and by that means prevents a full 


belly from hindering the playing of the lungs; whereas 


hay paſſing off more ſlowly ſtuffs them up, and muſt 
needs hurt their wind in proportion, as it renders them 


more coſtive. And to ſay the truth, graſs, in the ſpring, 
is an, excellent remedy for many diſeaſes; becauſe it 
renders the blood and juices fluid, and opens thoſe ob- 


ſtructions, 2d Kenne thoſe concretions which had 


been 
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been contracted in the winter by hard, dry food, and 
want of exerciſe. Beſides, it isa kind of natural purge, 


and carries off thoſe impurities which have been diſſol- 


ved by this diet, and made ready for excretion. 


But if ſpring-graſs is not found ſufficient for theſe 
purpoſes, then recourſe muſt be had to the ſalt mar- 


ſhes; for theſe being impregnated with ſalts, eſpecially 
Loved by the high ſpring-tides that 


when they are over 
happen in the latter end of February or beginning of 


| March, and likewiſe in October, at which times they 
te always higheſt, becauſe the ſun and moon then act 
jointly upon the water. Theſe ſalts adhering to, and 
being ſwallowed by the graſs, have much the ſame effect 
upon horſes as ſea-water has; for in both they operate 
by ſtool and urine; and therefore they will prove an 
excellent remedy in moſt tedious diſeaſes. Beſides, the | 
water that ſuch horſes are obliged to drink is always 
brackith, fo a horſe that continues there long, may be 
ſaid to be under a courſe of ſea-water. If we were to 
judge by reafon only, we might be apt to conclude, 


that keeping horſes for any coniiderable t'me in ſalt 


marſhes would be very injuitou: : but exp. rence ſhows | 
the contrary, for when they have been kept there all 
the year, they are generally in better liking, and have 


hirmer fleſh, than thoſe that have ſeemingly a better pa- 


tture, nor is there any occaſion for dry fodder, but 


when the ground is covered with ſnow. 


When horſes ſtand long in the houſe, as I obſerved 


before, no certain general rule can be laid down, as to 
the quantity of food ; and therefore the conſtitution of 


the horſe ought to be conſidered, for ſome horſes have 
a much better appetite than others, and therefore may 
be more indulged that way. When they have a vora- | 
cious appetite, and at the ſame time cannot digeſt ail 
they eat, but become purſy, and begin to ſhew ſymp- 
toms of any diſeaſe, they muſt be abridged in their al- 
lowance, and as was ſaid before, their oats ſhould be 
mixt with chopt wheat ſtraw, that they may chew them 
the better, which cauſes a better digeſtion as the ali- 


ments * en th che ſtomach and zareſtines. 
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| When horſes ſtand long in the ſtable without ex- 
erciſe, they always require a leſs quantity of aliment, 
for they ſhould always be fed in proportion to the 1a- 
bour that they undergo. And therefore horſes that are 
kept much on the road, that are often rid a-hunting, 


or that are out daily with a coach or cart, ſhould always 
| be well fed. | 


Some horſes pull out the hay * the rack” under 
their feet, and, as it were, pick and chooſe what they 


like beſt. This i is look*d upon by ſome as a ſign of a 
bad horſe, but experience has ſhown the contrary, and 
that they are ſometimes as good as any others. How- 


erer the allowance of corn may be abridged, and then 


Perhaps the hay may go down the better. 


Some horſes are never eaſy when they ſtand before 


an empty rack, eſpecially thoſe that are very young, 
but will always be reſtleſs, ſtamping, kicking or di- 
ting the manger. And if they are ſuffered to be con- 
ſtantly nibbling in this manner, they will at length 
turn crib-birers, which is a very bad quality. The beſt 
way to remedy this is by laying a little good clean 
| ſtraw before them, and this will keep them from worſe 


| employment, by finding them tomething to do, with- 


out any bad conſequences. 
 __ Exerxc1sE is a principal means of keeping a horſe 
in health; for even thoſe that are but meanly ſkilled in 


the theory of medicine muſt know, that the motion and 
exerciſe of the body promotes perſpiration, and that a 


free perſpiration is neceſſary to health; becauſe when 


” perſpirable matter flies off through the ſkin in a due 
galuantity, it is greater than all the reſt of the ſecretions. 
Nou as perſpiration depends on the circulation of the 

blood, when this is either too quick or ſlow, that ſalu- 
tary evacuation is either increaſed or diminiſhed ; for 


as it paſſes off through the pores of the ſkin, the grea- 


ter the afflux of the fluids is to this part, the greater 


plenty of this perſpirable matter will be ſecreted; and 


the more languid the motion of the blood is, the leſs . 


will be the ſupply of the particles to be carried off. 


By motion and exerciſe the muſcular fibres are con- 
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tracted, whence the blood flows with a quicker motion 


and 
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and greater force through the veſſels of the heart, by 
which means they will be more expanded, and this ex- 
panſion will be followed by a greater contraction; 
wherefore, while the blood is thus increaſed in its mo- 
tion, the whole maſs will circulate more ſpeedily through 


the veſlels, and conſequently exerciſe and labour, by 


quickening the motion of the blood, will tend to pro- 
mote perſpiration, and reſtore it when ſuppreſſed. _ 
That this is the caſe, may be known from the heat 
which 1s excited by motion and exerciſe ; for that al- 
ways increaſes in proportion to the rapid motion of the 
blood through the veſſels. This is evident from fevers, 


| wherein the (ſwift circulation of the blood is always diſ- 


coverable by the pulſe, and which are always attended 
with very intenſe heat. Beſides, every one knows the 
ſevere cold of winter is hardly felt, while the body un- 
Lcrpoes any laborious , 

| Beſides, a quick circulation of the blood attenuates | 
the humours, and renders them more fluid; whence | 
they are freed from impure matter, 2 weak appetite is 
ſtrengthned, the ſpirits are revived, and the whole bo- 
dy rendered more robuſt. For as the ſtrength of the 
body depends on the influx of goed blood into the muſ- 
cles and fibres ſerving for motion, when it flows to the 
ſtomach which is the ſhop of digeſtion, it follows that 
appetite ſhould by that means grow better. 
Hence it appears that no remedy whatever can have 
ſo great a tendency to prevent and cure many diſeaſes 
as exerciſe ; particularly the greaſe, rr T's. 
ſtone, intermitting fevers, penſiveneſs, a broken- wind, 
a dropſical habit of body, the ſcurvy, the yellows or 


jaundice, and gourdineſs or ſwelled legs. On the con- 


trary, nothing is more detrimental to the health than 
conſtant reſt, becauſe it generates too large a quantity | 
of humours, attended with impurity, which by ob- 


ſtructing and ſtuffing the bowels, occaſion various diſ- 
_ eaſes ; while motion conſumes the redundant plenty of 


the humours, and cleanſes the blood from impure ex- 


crementitious matter, and by preſerving the fluidity of _ 
the blood, keeps all the veſſels open, which would 


promote 
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- promote many diſeaſes, if they were obſtructed or ſhut 
u 
= "Iva exerciſe may be referred the rubbing, currying, 
and drefling of horſes; for theſe increaſe the heat, 
| promote an afflux of blood to the external parts, and 
_ attenuating the blood promote its circulation, and con- 
| ſequently are great friends to perſpiration, It is like- 


wiſe very helpful to the ſtomach, and a | great — 


ter of digeſtion. 
When a horſe is exerciſed, it ſhould always be in 


| the open air ; for the bad ſtzgnating air of a cloſe place 


is ſufficient of itſelf to breed various diſeaſes. The of- 
fenſive ſmell and heat which we always find when ſe- 
veral horſes are kept together in a cloſe ſtable, is ſuf. 


_ ficient to convince any thinking perton of the neceflity 
of pure, ſerene, temperate air ; and there is nothing 


more noxious and prejudicial to health than the ſteams 


that ariſe from animals, where there is no free egreſs 


and regreſs of the air. We have but too many exam- 


ples of the truth of this among the human ſpecies, and 


what diſeaſes are bred in crowded ſhips, hoſpitals, and 
priſons. Whereas good air preſerves the contractive 
and expanſive motion of the ſolids fate and found ; pre- 
| ſerves the due ſtrength and tone of the fibres, not by 
conſtringing or relaxing the pores of the ſmall veſſels, 
or diſſolving the texture of the fluids, or rendering 
them clammy and vitcid, but by preſerving their mix- 
ture and temperature. I hope this hint will influence 
thoſe who have horſes under their care, to keep their 
| ſtables clean, and to ventilate them with freſh air, to 


prevent the horſcs from being ſtifled by their own 


ſteams and naftineſs. 


All exerciſe muſt be kept within due beads; ; for if 

a horſe is rid beyond his ſtrength, he will ſuffer more 

from it than if he had been at reſt in the ſtable. Nor 

ſhould a horſe be put to violent exerciſe with a full 

belly; and thereſore when he has juſt had his meat and 

water, his pace muſt be very flow at firſt, and then 
as his belly begins to empty, his wor may be increaſed 


without danger. 


e 


culty. 
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A horſe that is high-fed, without any exerciſe, is 


rery unfit to perform a journey; for before he has tra- 
velled many miles, he will loſe his ſpirits, and be apt 


to tire, unleſs he is ſuffered to crawl along at his Wm 


low rate. Hence the conſequence of a due care in 
want of dreſſing and exerciſe becomes very evident. 


And though ſome are not willing to fee this, yet none 
can be ignorant that a horſe's legs will be ſwelled with _ 


ſtanding in the ſtable and doing nothing. RY 
When horſes have been ſuffered to continue long 
without exerciſe, they are not to be put to hard labour 


all of a ſudden, but by degrees: for though they may 


ſeem to be in good caſe, and to be full of fleſh, yet it 


generally renders them looſe and flabby. For the 
tbres of animals never retain a due or ſpringy elaſticity, 
while they continue inactive. I remember a dog that 
was tied up all day long in a yard, for feveral years, 
and was let looſe at night, at which time he generally 


retired to his kennel immediately. I perſuaded the 
[maſter to take him into the fields, to ſee how he would 


behave ; and according to expectation, in walking 
about half a mile, he was quite tired, and was uſed to 
ſtop every twenty yards, inſomuch that we were not 
able to get him home again, but with the utmoſt diffi- 
There is no doubt to be made, but the fluids of the 
body are greatly vitiated, as well as the muſcles which 
are the more immediate inſtruments of motion; and 
therefore it will be proper to take away blood to lefſen 


their quantity, and in ſome meaſure to reſtore the 


due tone of the over-diſtended veſſels: and then the 
ſtate, colour, and conſiſtence of the blood, which are 
uſually very bad, ſhow the conſequences of horſes be- 
ing kept in ſuch an idle, uſeleſs manner. Hence many 
horſes, the young eſpecially, are thrown into fevers 
and other diſtempers, without due preparation. 
This preparation ſhould always be proportionable to 
the time the horſe has been ſuffered to remain without 


exerciſe; becauſe the longer he has been inactive, the 


more damage muſt have been done to the horſe's con- 5 
ſtitution. Therefore a horſe muſt be worked very lit- 
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tile at firſt, and the increaſe of his labour ſhould be very 
gradual, and uſed as it were by way of exerciſe, till 
you find by his agility and ſpirits he can perform a grea- 
ter taſk with eaſe and pleaſure. ” | 


| However, though what J have is true in general, yet 


| there are exceptions to this general rule; for ſome 
horſes are of ſo hardy a conſtitution, that ſcarce any 


thing will hurt them. Errors in food and exerciſe 
that will effect ſome horſes, will not extend to all. 
For there have been horſes that have been kept all the 


winter in the houſe, and have never gone any further 
than the watering places, and yet when they have 
been taken out to work immediately, without any pre- 
|  paration, have never come to any damage. But theſe 
inſtances are few, and only among horſes that have 
been brought up hardily : whereas fine, delicate bred 
Horſes muſt needs be great ſufferers by ſuch manage- 
ment. But the worſt of it is, that the event of ſuch a 
_ proceeding can never be known without a trial, and 
therefore it is very dangerous to run ſuch a riſk. I 
may obferve farther, that when horſes are brought out 

of dealers hands, they have generally been pampered 
and prepared in ſuch a manner, as to make a fair ſhew ; 
and therefore they ſhould be ſuppoſed to be in the ſtate 


above mentioned, and not to be put to hard labour of 


3 35 a . 

When ſuch horſes as theſe have been bled, the next 
thing is to lower their diet, but not much, for then 
they may ſuffer greatly by the conttary extreme, and 
what was deſigned for a remedy may prove a diſeaſe. 
Then they ſhould be walked about in the open air, in 
fine warm weather, if poflible, for two hours; for 


when they have been kept long in a hot ſtable, too ſud- 


den change may prove very prejudicial, eſpecially in the 


time of rain, for then it is a hundred to one but they 


catch cold. Sometimes the ſeaſon of the year will not 
allow room to expect good weather, and then if a horſe 


is warm cloathed, it ſhould be leſſened by degrees, and 


the ſtable ſhould, by a low progreſs, be rendered more 
cool. I mentioned before the pernicious cuſtom of let- 
ting a horſe breathe nothing but his own atmoſphere, 


and 
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and keeping him in a ſtable filled with the ſteam and 
effluvia that fly off from his own body, or from other 
horſes. One would think ſuch perſons that treat horſes 
ſo, never enjoyed the benefit of freſh air themſelves, _ 
In a week or a fortnight's time he may be walked 
about two hours in a morning, and two in an afternoon, 
the farther trom home the better, becauſe the air will 


be more beneficial. You will readily perceive by the 


Increaſe of his ſpirits, and the agility of his motions, 
when he will be fit for buſineſs, which ſometimes does 
not happen till the expiration of a month. But before 
| he is put to his employment, it will be proper to take 
away more blood, and to give him ſcalded bran two or 
| three times a week, to keep him from growing coſtive ; 
bor if he diſlikes it, he may have it raw, mixt with his 
„„ Tn En on 
When a horſe is to go a journey, he ſhould have his 
corn very early, that it may be in part digeſted before 
he ſets out. And then if his conſtitution is good, and 
he has been watered in the ſtable, he will not want to 
drink at the firſt water he comes at. After he has eat 
his corn, he muſt ſtand till he is taken out without any 
hay. Another ſign of his mending his conſtitution, is 
the abatement of his ſweating, and when he does ſweat, 
it ſhould run off like water, For when the ſweating 
turns to a foam, or makes the horſe look as if he was 
| lathered with ſoap, it is always a fign of a thick ſizy 
In general, when a horſe has a ſmooth gloſſy coat, 
when his legs feel hard, cool, and are free from ſwel- 
ling, when he ſtands up in the ſtable, when he has a 
good appetite to his meat, and if when, after he lies 
down, he riſes with a good ſpring, and ſhakes himſelf, 


2 you may conclude he is in | good health, and fit for any 5 


buſineſs he may be put to. 


Some horſes have their blood fo vitiated, that it re- 
| quires a great deal of care and trouble to ſet them right, 
inſomuch that they will fall lame under very moderate 
- exerciſe, without any ſtrain or violence; and by reaſon 
of the pain which they feel in their joints and other 
parts, they are very apt to fall into a ſweat. Theſe 
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\ horſes, when they grow a little cool by time and mode- 
rate diet, ſhould have a purging medicine to carry off 
the offending humours, and if their appetite is bad, 
and they feed but poorly, the phyſic ought to be very 
mild and gentle. He ſhould likewiſe have ſuch things 


_ as ſtrengthen the ſolids, invigorate the blood, and in- 


creaſe the elaſticity of the muſcles. In this caſe the 
_ cordial ball ſhould be given him, which will be here- 
% %% CT mmm 
It ſometimes happens that horſes that have been fed 
plentifully, and yet are enfeebled for want of exerciſe, 
Cannot be recovered without being turned out to graſs, 
at leaſt not ſo ſoon nor ſo perfectly. The open held is 
the place deſigned by providence for the ſubſiſtence and 
reſidence of a horſe. The whole apparatus of ſtables, 
_ Tacks, mangers, hay, litter, &c. are provided tor our own 


uʒſe, not theirs; that is, we intend thereby to fit the 


horſes for buſineſs, and to have them ready at hand. 
Therefore it is no wonder, that a horſe ſhould ſooner 
| Tecover his health and ſtrength under the guidance of 
nature, than by all the rules laid down by the moſt ra- 
tional and experienced farriers, not excepting thoſe 
Who have been educated to heal the diſorders of human 
bodies, and yet have thought it no diſhonour to change 
the name of a phyfician into that of à hor/e-dofor. 
Though one in particular has made himſelf very merry 
with farriers, quacks, and noſtrum-mongers, yet he 
cannot but know, notwithſtanding all his pretended ac- 


Auaintance with the mechanical operation of medicines, 


that the virtues of them all were firſt diſcovered by ex- 


perience. How could we come to know but by expe- 


" Tience that a grain of opium is a ſufficient doſe for a 


man? And did not the ſame experience teach us, that 


& horſe might take forty times as much, without da- 


l affirm then, that when a horſe is full of humours, 
and unfit for buſineſs, there is nothing ſo proper as the 


poppen air, the liberty of running about, and good whole- 


| ſome graſs to cleanſe his body, and to recover his 
ſtrength. However, this ought to be done in good 
weather, tor there is nothing ſo bad as to turn a horſe 


* 


es 
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out of a hot ſtable into the fields in bleak weather; far 
2 horſe muſt have a good conſtitution indeed, that can 
ſtand ſuch aſhock. Some horſes, however, are turned 
out in all weathers, without any damage, but then they 
have been long ule] to it. This is no example for de- 
licate horſes who have been tenderly managed, and who | 
have ſtood long clothed in a warm ſtable. Such as theſe 
ſhould be firſt prepared, by leaving off the clothing by 
degrees, by lowering their diet, and accuſtoming them 
to the open air by little and little every day. But if this 
Cannot be complied with, they ſhould at leaſt have two 
or three purges to reduce their fleſh, keeping them in 
the ſtable for a few days, that they may recover their 
ſpirits. I have already obſerved, that the ſalt marſhes 
are the beſt for a diſtempered horſe, and there are fer 
miſcarry in thoſe paſtures, unleſs. ſuch as are too far 
gone. Some horſes are turned out for conveniency, 
and meerly to ſave the charge of keeping them in the 
ſtable; but this is a circumſtance that is foreign to m 
es TU Te oe i 
There are ſome horſes that have been very well taken 
care of, with regard to diet, dreſſing and exerciſe, and 
pet fall off their ſtomachs without any viſible reaſon} 
When this is the caſe, we may conclude there is ſome 
latent diſorder : and if the particular nature of it is not 
diſcoverable by the ſymptoms, the beſt way will be to 
turn the horſe out to grals, for the opening and laxative _ 
nature of this will ſooner effect a cure than any medi- 
cine can do, that is applied at random. Likewiſe horſes _ 
that have been bred in places where they have been 
much uſed to graſs, are apt to pine for want of it: 
which may be known by their being parched and dry in 
the graſs-ſeaſon, mangling their hay, and when they 
ſee any green fields, by looking wiſhfully after them, 
- continually craving to ſatisfy their appetites therein. 
Theſe ſhould be indulged for a month at leaſt, and may 
be made uſe of at the ſame time, if they are turned 


into paſtures near at hand. 


L Forſee, who through hard labour and bad uſage | 
grow ſtiff in their limbs, with ſwelled legs and flaring 
coats, ſhould be turned out to graſs as ſoon as pals, 
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| 5 will ſooner bring them to themſelves than any 
N ph ical method, though never ſo judiciouſly managed. 
Lean horſes that have done growing, may reaſonably be 
ſuſpected not to be quite ſound, as well as thoſe that do 
not ſhed their coats kindly, or in their proper_{ 
and it will be neceſſary to ſend them to the fſalt\ma 
or at leaſt to ſome meadow on the ſide of a river./ , 


ſame rule may be obſerved fo e who are juſt reco- 


vered from a fit of ſickneſs, for nothing recovers their 


appetite and fleſh ſo ſoon as graſs. When hosſes have 


had a ſurfeit, which has been improperly treated, ſo as 


to occaſion them to peel, which may be diſcovered at 


| the roots of the ears and other places about the head, 
nothing will bring them to themſelves ſo well as 
ſpring-graſs, which muſt ſometimes be repeated yearly ; 


and yet when the caſe is very bad, this will unhappily || 


In general, graſs is proper for horſes that have a 


Iameneſs from ditorders in the muſcles, and hurts of the 


_ tendons or ſinews, when they happen to be ſhrunk; 
for thoſe that have been fired for lameneſs upon the 


joint or ſinews; for horſes that have hard, brittle hoofs ; 


for thoſe whoſe feet are cut to pieces for the cure of 
the quitters; for thoſe who have their feet worn down _ 
dy travelling, or bad ſhoeing ; for thoſe who have been 


cured of the farcy, till the ſcabs and ſcurf fall of, 


and their limbs grow limber ; for horſes that have been 
long coſtive; and for colts and young horſes 
But when the cauſe of a horſe's lameneſs lies in the 
Joints; or when it ſhifts from one ſhoulder or limb to the 
bother, which is a ſign of the rheumatiſm, graſs is not ſo 


proper, unleſs when they are turned out, in this laſt caſe, || 


When the weather is warm, into ſalt marſhes, or a dry 
common, or into a field where there is no pond, but on- 


ly a ſhallow rivulet running through, that they may not 
| go too deep into the water. Likewiſe theſe ſhould be 
dled and purged before they are ſent to graſs, and take 
nenne, fo 3 


SoiLinG of a horſe, is the giving him herbage, that | 2 


is young, tender and full of ſap, ſuch as green barley, 
ares, clover, or what the ſeaſon produces, in the 8 


Oc 
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Thoſe that are moſt commonly ſoiled are ſtoned harks, - 
becauſe it is hard to find any incloſure that has fences 
ſtrong enough for them in the open air. And there is 
no great occaſion for this, becauſe all the diforders for 
which a ſtoned horſe is generally ſoiled, may be re- 
medied by giving him ſtraw inſtead of hay. But if he 
is lame and muft be turned out on that account, it muſt _ 
be in a place with an exceeding good high fence, other- 
| wiſe he will not be confined. Green barley, before the 
ear is formed, is the beſt for ſoiling horſes, it being then _ 
moiſt and full of ſap ; for when it becomes dry, it is 
hard of digeſtion, Tares and clover mult alſo be young. 
and cut once a day, or oſtner, for when they are * 
=. dry, they render the horſe coſtive, which is attend- _ 
cad with heavinels of the eyes, loſs of appetite, reeling, 
and other bad ſymptoms. If this has been unwarily 
given, emollient glyſters muſt be injected, which will 
bdring away the hardened excrements. But it muſt be 
remembered that I am ſpeaking of horſes which ſtand 
in the ſtable, for when a horſe has ſufficient exercite, 
by working or otherwiſe, theſe bad effects will not be 
| Produced. Sometimes this kind of herbage has brought 
on all the ſymptoms of a ſurfeit, with breakings out 
in leveral parts of the body, which evidently ſhews the 
difference between new hay, and that which, by un- 
dergoing a fermentation, has had its juices exalted. 
This alto ſhews the reaſon why the herbage ſhould al- 
ways be cut freſh as well as young; for as the deſign of 
ſoiling a horſe is to cool or purge him, this end can 
never be anſwered by giving him anyThing that will 
tie him up, and conſequently render him more hot, 
Not that all horſes will purge alike by the ſame manage - 
ment, which is owing to their idioſyncraſy or particu- 
lar conſtitution. Befides, that which purges one horſe 
by flool, may work upon another by e and yet | 


have the ſame ſalutary effect. 
When a horſe loſes his fleſh, and grows wink by 


ſol ling, his diet muſt be changed for one more ſolid, Do 
_ Otherwiſe he will be ſome time before he is brought - 

back to his former ſtrength. 
this treatment pretty well, and when his diet is * d, 


# " be — 


When a horſe bears 
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he ſhould have ſome very good bran mixt with a ſmall 
feed of oats, and his hay ſhould be ſprinkled with _ 

water when put in the rack, and his allowance enlarg- 
ed by degrees, with exerciſe. This method will keep 

his body open, which is of fingular uſe after ſoiling. 

He muſt likewiſe be littered onl; at night for the firſt 


fortnight, and then he may be dreſſed and curried as 
uſual. All theſe precautions are contained in this ſhort _ 
rule, That all ſudden changes, from one extreme to another, 
Should be avoided as much as poſſible. Some horſes are 


ſo hardy as to endure any thing; but as this can only 
be knpyn by the event, no man in his ſenſes will run 
. , / 1 
Te management of horſes, when they are taken up _ 


Tf a horſe has only run a few weeks in the ſpring, there 
is little care to be taken afterwards ; but if he has been 
out all the ſummer, or for a whole year together, a 
particular treatment is required, eſpecially in the laſt 


bran, for a foitnight, to keep his body cool and open, 
for otherwiſe he will be coftive, which is always at- 
tended with heat and other diſorders. After this his 
corn may be given him without mixture, a little at a 
time, and often, with plenty of water, not forgetting 


from graſs, muſt be different according to the time they _ 
were there, and according to the ſeaſon of the year. 


caſe. For then he mult have bran and chopt ſtraw mixt 
with his corn, and now and then a feed of ſcalded _ 


ecxerciſe in the open air. I believe there are very few _ 


ſo ignorant as to be told, that when the rains come 
on in the latter end of ſummer, fine-ſkin'd, delicate 
| horſes ſhould be taken into the houſe; much leſs that 
they ſhould not be ſuffered to remain out all the win- | 


may generally be taken up and put upon buſineſs di- 
rectly, at any time of the year, as well as thoſe from 
dry commons. The longer a horſe has been out in a 
common paſture, the more his airing and exerciſe ſhould 
be increaſed when he is taken up, and his diet ſhould 
de changed in the manner abovementioned, in ſtables 
where * air may be let in at pleaſure; for a cloſe, 
damp ſtable, with ſtagnating air, will produce various 
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ter. Horſes that have been ſent to graze in ſalt marſnes, 
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| diſtempers. Some give their horſes liver of antimony 


to keep their bodies open, but this is needleſs, if 


they are treated as above directed. However, if the 


horſe is taken up in the beginning of winter with a 


cough, he may be allowed an ounce of crocus metallo- 


rum, now Called crocus of antimony, in a day, and ao 
more, which will promote a moiſture on the ſkin, 
_ which is all that is required. Some think it belt to 


begin with ſulphur and crude antimony, in hne pow- 
der; or crude antimony with gum Guaiac, and after- 
wards the crocus metallorum. When hories have been 


taken up from paſtures, wherein the graſs has been forced 
by dung ing the ground, as it can never yield very 


_ good nouriſſiment, the antimonials will be proper to 


 tweeten the blood. Some, when the horſes are full of 
_ fleſh, purge and bleed, and even rowel them betore . 
they turn them out to graſs, but I think ſuch manaze- 


ment aitogether needlets, efpecially in the ſpring, for 


then the craſs itſelf is the beſt purge that can be gu- 


ſwelled by Landing in the ſtable, it will be proper to 
— 


purge them, but act till after their impoveriſhed blood 


has bec. mended wich good diet: and then the purge 


ſhould be mixt with cordial and diuretic ingredients, 


otherwiſe they will do more harm than good. Some- 


times it will be proper to give them diuretics mixt with 


ſtrengtheners, to brace up the ſolids, and to evacuate the 
abounding ſerum. For poor and watery blood, which 
is always generated by bad paſtures, will render a 


horſe weak and foggy, and unfit for ſervice, till his 
ſtrength is reſtored by proper medicines and dict. 
 Rowelling will indeed bring off the waters, for it is 
generally attended with a flux of humours upon the 
part; but then they often prevent the digeſtion of 
the iſſue, and endanger a mortification. Therefore it 
will be the ſafeſt method to uſe purges and divretics, 
with ſteel powders and other ftrengthening ingre- 


dients, together with nouriſhing diet and exerciſe. 


When horſes ſtand much in the ſtable without fuffi- 


cient exercite, if their eyes look heavy and dull, or 


red and inflamed, or when their lips and inſide of their 
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—_ are hot, yellow, and inflamed, with mangling of 


their hay; it will then be proper to bleed, and leſſen 


their allowance till they have more exerciſe. Bleeding 
is alſo proper for young horſes, when they are ſhed- 


ding their teeth, to prevent fevers. The beſt time for 


5 bleeding is the cool of the morning. But I ſhall ſpeak | 
of e. particularly, after the treatment of . 
_ es | b pr 


o Roxx e Hoxses, and their treatment. | 


THERE is no general rule for he ſhape of run- 
1 œrñning horſes, ſome preferring thoſe of a tine ſlen- 
; * make, and others of a ſtrong full body; therefore 
a medium between theſe extremes ſeems to me to be beſt. 


The ſize ſhould be fifteen hands or upwards ; but then 


they muſt be ſtrong in proportion, and at the ſame time N 


very briſk and active, not clumſey. The colour de- 


pends much upon fancy, but a dark bay, with black eyes, 


is preferred by ſome. Stars and ſnips are not eſſentia! 
to the goodneſs of a horſe, but moſt preſer a horſe 


with ſuch marks, provided he is in other reſpects equally 
good. The head ſhould be ſmall, the forehead flat, the 
ears large, and not placed at too great a diſtance from 


each other; and he ſhould play with them backwards ö 
and forwards alternately, it being a ſign of health. 


His eyes ſhould be full and ſprightly, his noſtrils wide 
and thin; his jaw-bones; near the thropple or wind- 
pipe, ſhould be at good diſtance atunder, that they 


may not by ſqueezing his windpipe affect his breath, | 


1 by the pulling in of his noſe. His 5 ſhould be 5 5 


looſe and diſengaged. | 
The neck ſhould be wall. aged, of a 3 
length, and then he will fetch his breath with greater 

_ eaſe ; ; Which he cannot do if it be very long, becauſe. 
it renders his windpipe circular, and then the wind 
cannot paſs backward and forward ſo freely. The 
lungs ſhould be ſound and large; but we are not able 
to judge of their ſize, but by way of analogy. 1 here- 
7 if the horſe bas a FOI chelt, with a e | 
| | oole 
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| Jooſe windpipe, we conclude the lungs have 2 forma- 
tion agreeable to our wiſhes. For thoſe who are but 
modexrately verſed in anatomy well know, that any ani- 

mal with a narrow cheſt can never have room for 2 
free expanſion of the lungs, and without this there 
muſt always be a kind of oppreſſion in breathing. And 
therefore in a running horſe this is a Circumſtance that 
| ought never to be overlooked. Some judge of the ca- 
pacity of the cheſt, by his having the make of a grey- 
hound about his breaſt ; ; and yet ſome round-barrelled _ 
Horſes have been known to perform very well. For 


which reaſon we ſhould not merely conſider the depth 


of a horſe in the girting place, but the true meaſure 
which is over the higheſt part of the hoiſe where the ribs 
join ; and then the length of the girt will help to de- 


termine the capacity of the cheſt. If he has this quali- 


= ty, and is a ſtrong, nimble, well- moving horſe, there 
is no doubt, but with good keeping and exerciſe, he 
— w_ be able to run through his courſe, 4 


A running horſe ſhould never leave his legs behind : 


him, as the jockeys term it, but ſhould bring his 
|  haunches under him when he gallops; beſides his 
fore feet ſhould not be lifted far off the ground, and 
then he will run with great eaſe to himſelf, and be moſt 
| likely to perform what is expected from him. Some 
think this is not ſo well when the ground is ſoft; but 


we readily find, that he lifts up his feet in proportion oY 


to that, if he has but ſufficient ſtrength. 


The ſhoulders upon the chine ſhould be moderately 


thin and narrow; I fay, moderately ; for if they ſhould 
de too thin, he would not be able to carry his rider. 


The ſhoulder-blades ſhould riſe in due proportion to the 
top of the withers, meeting equally, and not playing 
up and down under the ſkin, for then they are too 


| looſe by not being ſufficiently connected to the ribe, 
andi the horſe is rendered weak. Therefore when the 
| ſhoulder-blades meet exactly at the top, and ate kept 
in their proper ſituation, by the muſcles which are placed 
between them and the ribs, it is no matter how thin. 
they are at that Pack, provided the counter is not too 
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full and large, for then he will throw out his fore legs, 
and keep them too much aſunder. _ „ 


Ihe back of a running horſe ſhould be rather long 
than ſhort, and then if he is broad filleted, he will be 
able to ſpring forward the better. Broad filletted horſes 
ate thoſe that are full of fleſh on their fillets or loins. 
Ne ſhould neither be round-barrelled nor very flat-rib'd, 
but between both. His haunches ſhould be large and 
wide, as being a ſign of ſtrength. The croup, I mean 
the part between the dock and the reins, ſhould be 
Pretty ſtrait; that is, it ſhould not have too great a 
fall. The thighs ſhould be full and ſtrong, but not too 
fleſhy. The paſterns ſhould be proportionably long, 
and he ſhould ſtand upright upon them; for the horſe 
Whoſe paſtern-bones are long will make the longer ſtrokes Fl 
when hegallops. The fore hoofs ſhould be pretty large 

-:.. Black, fnooth, and Sat. © oo „„ 


The choice of a good ſtallion and mare, for the 
breeding of running horſes, is univerſally acknowledged 
to be neceſſary ; but there are ſome rules to be obſerv- 
ed in the affair of generation, which are not ſo com- 
monly known, and therefore I ſhall take notice of them 
in this place. And firſt it may be obſerved, that mares 
Who are over fat do not retain ſo well as thoſe thar are 

moderately fleſhy. A ſtallion ſhould be fix years old 

at leaſt, and he will perform very well till he is fifteen, 
nay, ſometimes till twenty, as has been found by ex- 
perience. The mares ſhould never be under three, 
_ Otherwiſe they will breed ſmall puny colts, which ne- 
ver make good horſes; and they are bett when they 
have had two or three colts at due diſtances of time, 
A mare ſhould never be brought to the ſtallion while | 
| ſhe is bringing up her foal, for this will ruin the mare, 


ſhe not having ſufficient ſtrength to breed one, while 


ſhe is giving ſuck to the other, without hurting her 
conſtitution. Once in two years is endugh for an 


mare to take the ſtallion. The bet month is June, 


that they may foal in May, when there is plenty of 
ry for by that means the mare will be better en- 


led to yield plenty of milk. The ftallion ſhould be 
never ſuffered to ſerve above two mares in a day, wy 
| - 33% oo ts „ when © 
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When they cover eight“ ten, or 2 dozen, as is the 
cuſtom on market-days, they can never be ſuppoſed to 
bs ere ſtrong healthy colts. 6 | 
The foal ſhould be ſuffered to run with its mother : 
- 1 whole year, that is, from the time of its being foaled, _ 
till there is good graſs the following ſpring. In the 
winter they ſhould be houſed, and turned out to graſs 
In the ſummer, till they are paſt three years old, and 
then they will be ſtronger and better ſhaped. The paſ- 
ture ſhould: be dry and airy, with room ſufficient to 
rove about in; together with a v. atering- place. The 
chief ſecret in raiſing fine horſes in cold countries, 
conſiſts in keeping them warm in winter, feeding them 5 
with dry meat, and turning them out in ſummer to 
dry paſtures. For if you take two colts, begot by the 
ſame ſtallion, upon two mares equally beautiful, and 
keep one of them warm in the winter time, feeding | 
him with ſhort, ſweet hay, and a moderate quantity 
of corn, til! he is paſt three years old, he will be 
almoſt as well ſhap'd as his fire ; and if the other i is 
ſuffered to run winter and ſummer in the fields, till he 
is the ſame age, he ſhall have his head big and thick. 
his ſhoulders loaded with fleſh, and ſhall in ſhape and 
_ ſize become perfectly like a cart-horſe. Hence the ne- 
ceſſity appears of keeping the colt in the houſe in win- 
ter, with good ay: food, if you intend to have beauti- 
ful horſes. a 
While they are in the houſe, you ſhould endeavour ” 
to make them as gentle and familiar as poſſible, and 
then there will be no great difficulty of backing them: 
and it will be eaſier to break them till, if you give 
them a little corn now and then in the fields, and ac . 
cuſtom them to come to you of their own accord u- 
on ſuch occafions. At tlie age abovementioned, they | 
ſſmould be firſt ſet upon their bit in as gentle a manner as 
poſſible, and while this is doing, they thould have a very 
eaſy load tied upon their backs, and that will prepare them 
to carry the rider. By ſuch means as thele, with care 
and pains, the moſt ſtubborn colts may be managed 
and broke. They may be inur'd to the bit ſoon after 
they a are 3 for then they are more ealily maſtered, 


nor 
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nor can they do themſelves any harm, while they are in 


the colt-halter. But if nothing be done till they are four 


or five years old, their ſtrength and weight will render 


the taſk much more difficult. Beſides, ſome large, ſtrong, 
ungovernable horſes have broke their necks by running 


back, when put into the colt-halter. When they are 
broke to the bit, they ſhould be kept to exerciſe pretty 


often, and then they will take every motion you would 
have them very readily. Some may object againſt put- 
ting a weight on the back of a foal, leſt it ſhould make 
him ſway-backed : this, indeed, might be the conſe- 
- quence, if the burden was very heavy; but from a light 


weight there can be no manner of danger. If ſfome- ; 


thing was made in the thape of a boy, it would be ſtill 


better, for then they would be accuſtomed to ſee ſome- 

thing over their heads which would prevent their play- 
ing any tricks when they are firſt mounted by a rider. 

When horſes are deſigned for running, they ſhould 

nlNliot be put to that ſport at four, becauſe the tendons or 

| ſine ws of their legs have not gained ſuch a due confiftence 


and firmneſs, as to prevent their being eaſily over-ſtretch- 


ed, whence proceed claps of the finews and windgalls. _ 
Therefore it is much ſafer not to make uſe of them in 
that way till they are turned of five. The ftalls the 
colts placed in ſhould be large in proportion to their ſize, = 


and paved with a very eaſy deſcent, for when their fore 


legs ſtand too high, their hind legs will be apt to ſwell; | | 


Which will turn to the greaſe unleſs you have a very 


careful groom indeed. The beſt food for ſuch a horſe as 
this may be ſix parts of good oats, and one part of ſplit _ 
| beans, with a handful of wheat put into each feed, and 


then he will be fit for a race at any time, without any 


further preparation. It is a very pernicious cuſtom to 
de frequently purging horſes, for it weakens their 


__ conſtitutions, depraves the blood and humours, and hir - 


ders digeſtion, Every purge abrades in ſome degree the 
mucus of the inteſtines, procures an extraordinary ſe- 
cCretion of the bile or gail, and of the pancreatic juice. 

Therefore nature mult needs languiſh under this toſs, 


when the drains of theſe falutary fluids are too frequent; 
for unleis they ate exiſting in a ſufficient quantity to mi 4 


—* 
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| with the aliments, the digeſtive powers muſt needs be 
weakened, fince they are abi olutely N for the > 
elaboration of the chyle. 
What I have ſaid relates to frequent purging ; but N 
as for giving phyſic on particular occaſions, there can 
be no objection againſt it. Thus when, à horſe has 
been at dry meat for a month, without due exerciſe, 
it may be proper to give him the following purge. i 

Take of Barbadoes aloes an ounce and a half; of 


calomel a dram ; ginger and cloves of each wo | 


drams ; of ſyrup of ginger enough to make them 


into two balls, and roll them in 11quorice powder. Ds 


The balls are for one doſe, and mutt be given early - 


in the morning, and waſhed down with a quart of 
Warm ale mixt with treacle. When he has ſwallowed 


mis doſe, he ſhould be tied up to the rack for an hour, 
putting ſtraw in the manger, to prevent the ſlabber that 
may fall from his mouth from falling into it. After this 


be ſhould be kept in the houſe all day, and he may be 
| fed as uſual, only leſs in quantity, and his water ſhould _ 


be a little warmed with bran in it: for cold water will 
ſometimes occaſion gripings. 
Some authors cry out very much againſt refinous 
purges, and particularly ſcammony, athrming they ad- 
here to the coats of the inteſtines, and often cauſe fatal 


diſorders. This, indeed, may be true of ſcammony, 


for aught I know ; but then it is owing to the deleto- 
_ Tious quality of the medicine, and not to its being reſin- 
ous : for it is well known that gum guaiac, which is a 
reſin, and common reſin will prod ce no ſuch effect; not 
to mention reſinous ſolutions i ſpirit of wine, Which 
are now frequently given inwa 
effect. But whatever cauſe ſu 


ce effects may be ow- 
ing to, they had beſt be avoided without giving them 
at all, for there is ſafe phyſic of various kinds, ſuffici- 
ent for every intention for which purges are given. 


I The ſuppoſition, that violent draſtic purges of this kind 


are moſt beneficial, if they could be given ſafely, is a 


great miſtake ; for whatever takes of? the ſtimulus, and 


prevents their entering the blood, will render them pro- 
nn uſelets. 1 Thaw ſome meclauical gentle- | 
- men 


iy without the leaſt bad 
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men pretend, that purges act only by ſtimulating the in- 
teeſtines, and urging them to diſcharge the contents of 
their glands, but this is a great miſtake ; and to con- 
. vince theſe gentlemen, if they are to be convinced, let 


one take a doſe of rhubarb, and then obſerve the co- 


| Jour of his water, which will be much ſtronger than 


uſual ; or if this is not ſufficient, let him ſwallow two 
or three grains of elaterium, and he will find a ſtrange 
irritation of his blood-veſſels, even to his very fingers 
ends. Let ſuch explain how theſe effects can be pro- 


_ duced, unleſs the purge enters into the blood. Theſe 
mathematical phyſicians would be thought able to ap- 


ply the abſtiuſe problems of geometry to the animal 


cconomp, and are very fond of the mechanical practice 
of phyſic, when at the ſame time they do not under- 

ſtand the powers of the lever, the ſcrew and the pully, 
fo much as a common carpenter. Had theſe doQors 
known that every draſtick purge has a deleterious or 
poiſonous quality, perhaps they would have been more 


modeſt, and have attributed the miſcarriages of their 


patients or horles to its proper cauſe. Therefore the 
only directions that ought to be given about ſuch violent 
- Cathartics, is to advite the leaving them off entirely. 


Some adviſe, after the horſe has taken one purge, to 


give him two more, with the interval of a week be- 


tween each; but I am of opinion, that if the horſe is 


kept to his daily exerciſe in the open air, there can no 
| ſuperfluous humours remain that require purging : it is 
inactivity, the want of motion and full feeding that ac- 
cumulate humours in the body, and therefore the beſt 
way is to prevent the cauſe, and then the effect will 
_ certainly follow, It is true, that ſome horſes will have 
too much fleſh, though exerciſed ever fo regularly 


D 


but this can ſeldom be the caſe; yet if it is, they ſhould 

be rid till they are in a ſweat, and when brought in- 
to the ſtable, it ſhould be promoted by throwing a thick 
| blanket over them from head to tail, and letting them 
ſtand fo a conſiderable time. If the ſweat runs off a 
horſe like water, it is a good ſign, but if it is frothy, it 
is looked upon as a bad omen, and that he is not fit to 
Tun, Some again think, when a horſe has run a heat 
St | ST LI | | without 


2 


2 
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without ſweating, he has not been pinched or pinned 
down, but this is a miſtake, for it may happen from 
| his being hard run, or from being run above his 


wind. © | 


"-Befoie « hoifs is taken to his-exercile; his heels thouls: - 


be rubbed with dubbing, which may be had at any 
cCurrier's, and ſhould be waſhed off every time he re- 


turns, not with cold, but with warm rain or river wa- 
ter ; and his heels and legs, all round the fetlock joints, 
muſt be rubbed dry and clean with good ſtraw. After 
which alittle more may be put on, and this will preſerve _ 
him from the ſeratches which is the fore- runner of the 

_ greaſe. Likewiſe the feet ſhould be ſtuffed with cow- 
dung, and the outſide of the hoof greafed with hog's 
lard, otherwiſe they will grow hard and brittle with 
( EEE, 

When a horſe's tail ſhakes and trembles after a heat, 

it ſhews he is hard pinched, md when he often ſhifts _ 
and changes his feet, it is a ſign his legs are tired; but 

jf he looks lively after a heat, pricking up and playing his 
ears, it denotes he will run again as well, or better, tho? 
his tail ſhould tremble. If a horſe attempts to piſs, and 
cannot, after a heat, it promiſes no good, but if he can 
perform it without ſtraining and with eaſe, the contra- 
Ty. After each heat the horſe may have white-wine 
and water to waſh his mouth with; yet ſome give them 
a pint of mull'd ſack, but this is too ſtrong, unleſs he 
has been uſed to it before; and then it is a bad cuſtom, 
for that muſt be moſt agreeable to a horſe, which ap- 

- proaches neareſt his natural way cf living. Then the 
horſe ſhould be walked about with his clothes on, till he 
it quite dry, otherwiſe he will be apt to be faint and 
ſick, and refuſe his feed. But if this happen in the 

_ evening, When the weather is cold, it will be dangerous 

to keep him out too long; for if the pores which are 
now open, be cloſed too ſoon by external cold, the 
matter of perſpitation will be ſhut in, and a plethora 


will enſue, which is the parent of many diſeaſes. 
When the horſe is in the ſtable and quite cool, you 


may give him the ſize of a hen's egg of the following 
_ CorviaL BaLil, diſſolved in a pint of ſmall white 
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wine made luke- warm, and then tie him up for an hour 5 | 


before he has any thing elſe. 


Take of liquorice powder 15 ads; ; nid; and; 


cummin ſeeds, of each two ounces ; of ſugar- 
candy diſſolved in fennel-water, four ounces ; ; of 


crude antimony in fine powder, two ounces z of 
Colts foot leaves two ounces ; of turmeric in fine 
powder, an ounce and a half; of oil of aniſeed 
half an ounce; of ſaffron two drachms ; ; of wheat 


flour enough to bring it to the conſiſtence of a ſtiff 


paſte: theſe ſhould be beaten well together in a 
marble mortar, and then put. into a bladder cloſe ti- 


ed up for uſe. 


| The common doſe of this is an ounce early in the : 
morning before exerciſe or watering. Some preſcribe 
two ounces of ſulphur without antimony, but as anti- 


 mony contains a great quantity of ſulphur, and as this 


mineral and its preparations have been found, by long 
experience, to be very friendly to the nature of horſes, 

I am of opinion, that this ball, ſo compounded, is bet- 
ter than any other hitherto made publick ; for I hace 


found by experience, it will prevent or cure moſt dit- 


eeaſes, except fevers. Markham's cordial balls, once in 8 


; very high efteem, are thus made : 


Take of aniſeeds, commis-feeds..- PREM WY ſeeds, h 2 


carthamus- ſeeds, ele campane and coltsfoot, all in 


very fine powder, of each two ounces; of flour of 


brimſtone two ounces; of Spaniſh liquorice· juice, 


diſſolved in half a pint of white- wine over the 
fire, and of oil of aniſeeds an ounce; ; fall:d oil, ho- 
ney, and treacle, of each half a pint: beat theſe - 
together with wheat flour, enough to make them 


into a ſtiff paſte, and keep it cloſe covered in a gal- 


7 ly pot. The doſe is a ball of the — of a hen * 


e | 
"es not allow the horſe any corn the night af- 
| ter he has run, for fear of a ſurfeit; but he may be ſafe- 
ly allowed a pint, and let his water be almoſt luke-warm. 
Some again will let the horſe drink cold water mixt 
with oatmeal, upon a ſuppoſition that this takes off the 
Fawnels of the water z but this | is very unſafe, for 
4 | | | when 
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when the blood and humours have been put in a violent 


agitation, which diſtends even the leaſt veſſels, the chill- 
neſs of the water ſuddenly conſtringing the veſſels, may 


prevent the progreſſive motion of the fluids, and cauſe 


a ſtagnation, which will be attended with an inflam- 
mation of dangerous conſequence. This is not built 


on theory but experience; it being well known, 


that if a dog or any other animal drinks cold water 
while he is very hot, an inflammation of the lungs is 


produced, which terminates in death. And though S:. | 


horſe is not actually hot at the time when the water is 
given, yet he cannot be ſo much come to himſelf as to 
make all the fluids return into the uſual channel of cir- 

culation, and conſequently if the minute veſſels conti- 
nue to be diſtended as above, it will be no wonder that 
obitructions of the viſcera mould enſue, i if not an ioflam- 5 
mation juſt mentioned. | 
Formerly ſome time babes a "horſe was to tun, they 5 
uſed to diet him with bread made of equal parts ot 

beans and wheat, after it was three days old, mixt with 


his oats : and the nearer the time of running, the greater 


the allowance : ſo little were they acquainted with the : 


nature or power of digeſtion. 


However it will be neceſſary to know when the keg - 
is in health; for if he ſhould be otherwiſe, it would be 
no wonder if he ſhould deceive your expectation. 
Therefore a horſe that is ſound and well, has his dung 
of a moderate conſiſtence, neither ſo thin as to run, nor 


ſo thick as come away in ſmall round pellets, of a 


blackiſh colour, for in this laſt caſe you may be ſure hge 


has ee diſorders attended with heat. If it is 


| greaſy without purging, it denotes foulneſs. If red and 
| hard, it is. a fign he has been too hard rid, and is the 


forerunner of coſtiveneſs. When it is pale and looſe, the 


horſe will be ee weak, it not from an error 
in his diet. 

The urine ſhould be a of a pale DPS not very | chin, : 
1 of a ſtrong ſmell peculiar to hortes. When it is 


fine, clear, and high-ooloured, it is a ſign of an in- 1 


flammation or a ſurfeit. If it is red like blood, he has 
been over-ridden. It green, he i is Inclinable to a cou- 
35 | ſumption: | 


inſenſible perſpiration through the ſkin, | 
comes to pals, that if you take blood from ſuch a horſe, 
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ſumption : if with ſtreaks of blood, there is an ulcer 
of the kidneys. When it 1s black, thick and cloudy, 
it portends death. 
If a horſe ſweats when be ſtands ſill in the table, or 

walks a foot's pace, it is a ſign of weakneſs. If the 
__ ſweatis frothy, like ſoap ſuds, "it denotes a clammy, ſizy 
blood, and diſorders ariſing therefrom. But if the ſweat 


after exerciſe appears as if water had been thrown upon 


him, it is a ſign that his blood is in due temperament, 
and that he is in health and ftrong ; eſpecially if his coat 
is ſmooth and gloily. When he is actually falling into 
an acute diſcaſe, it may be known by the ſeveral ſymp- 
toms of each, w hich will be mentioned hereafter. 


on BLEEDING, and alen eden. 


— — 
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to let the blood fall on the ground, by which means 
it is impoſſible to judge with any exactneſs how much is 
taken away, For whether it is made ule of for the 
prevention or cure of diſeaſes, it is always neceſſary to 
know the quantity that a horſe ought to loſe, becauſe 
he may bleed two or three quarts, and ſometimes a 
pint and a half may be ſufficient. 


Bleeding is ſometimes neceſſary for ts prevention. of | 


diſeaſes, for when they are well fed, without ſufficient 
exerciſe, they muſt generate too great a quantity of 


8 and then an evacuation of this kind will be pro- 
: becauſe a redundance of the blood and humours, 
Thich i is called a plethora, by its reſiſtance weakens the 


tone and contraction of the heart and arteries, and cauſes 
a bad habit of body. Want of exerciſe muſt needs di- 


miniſh all the ſecretions, and conſequently many impu- 


rities will remain in the blood, which ſhould have been 
carried off by their proper emunctories, eſpecially by 
W hence it 


letting it run into a veſſel, there will appear a thick ſizy 
coat on the top. commonly called a buff-coat. When 


5 this is the eſe, bleeding will encreaſe the contraction 
3 of 
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of the heart and veſſels, and reſtore the ſuppreſſed ſecre- 
tions, whereby the impurities of the blood may be car- 
ried of. But it muſt be aſſiſted with motion and exer- 


ciſe, with rubbing and dreſſing, and then the progreſ= 


five motion of the blood will be reſtored, and renderes . 
fit for circulation. | 
When a horſe, through negligence or ignorance, 18 
ſuffered to continue in this condition till he is attacked 
by ſome acute diſcaſe, particularly inflammations, it will 
be next to impoſſible to reſtore him to health, without 
eſſening the quantity of blood by repeated venæ ſecti- 
on. And if at the ſame time the ſtrait gut is filled with 
ſmall, hard, round bits of dung, which phyſicians cal! 
ſcyballs, it will be neceſſary to empty it with a ſmall | 
hand before any thing is given internally. Bleeding is 
generally neceſſary in acute and continual fevers ; as 
alſo when there is any epidemical fever rages among 
horſes, by way of prevention, but how far it will be 
neceſſary after the attack of ſuch a diltemper, experience ; 
only can determine. t 
Bleeding is neceſſary in all wellings that have a ten- 
dency to impoſthumate ; but then it muſt be before the 
gathering of the matter, which may be known by its 
| fluQuation when preſſed by the fingers: for then the beſt 
and eaſieſt way will be to diſlodge the purulent matter, 
by opening the abſceſs when it comesto a head, Bleeding 


is almoſt always proper in · diſeaſes of the head, ſuch as the : 


vertigo or ſtaggers, inflammation of the eyes, and pains _ 
of the head: as alſo in pains of the fide, colds, falls, 
bruiſes, ſtrains by hard riding, hurts and wounds of the 
eyes, and in all caſes where a ſtagnation of the blood is 
apprehended ; particularly in all inflammations of the in- 
ternal parts, as the liver, kidney, lungs, inteſtines or 
bladder, which never can be produced without a ſtag- 8 
nation of blood in the part affected. Some preſcribe 
bleeding when the horſe is broken-winded, that 1s, when 
he is in the fit of a cov ve aſthma ; but this may be 
doubted, becauſe the lungs are not oppreſſed by a load 
of blood, as in other aſthmas. However there is no 
danger in the experiment, and if i it does not yield relief, 
it can do no Hurt: In nen of the * or beginning - 
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of the greaſe, bleeding may be uſed by way of 3 
on, but then it muſt be joined with gentle phy fick and 


proper alteratives, otherwiſe we ſhall labour in vain, 


Bleeding when young horſes are ſhedding their teeth, 

; takes away the feveriſh heat. 

The ſpring is the propereſt time to bleed i in, chat is 
when the warmth of the air begins to expand the blood, 


and cauſe a turgency of the veſſels; and then it is beſt in 


the cool of the morning, and the horſe ſhould be kept 
cool all day. When a horſe is full of blood and hu- 
mours, you need not wait for any ſeaſon, provided the 
air be clear and ſerene. As to the age of a horſe, it is 


not ſo eſſential with regard to bleeding as ſome imagine, 


if the nature of the diſeaſe requires this operation. 


However, bleeding ſhould never be repeated ſo often as 


to render it habitual, for then the dien of it will be 
dangerous. 


When the quantiey "of the blood} is  finall, attended 


with weakneſs, bleeding is dangerous ; B as ate in con- 
. vulſixe fits of all kinds, when the extremities are c 
and in the fit of an intermitting fever. But when 5 th 


are cramps and contraction* of the hind parts, which 


force the blood with violence to the head, then bleeding 
is convenient. Horſes need not always be bled in the 
| neck vein ; for when there is any difficulty there, they 
may be bled in the plate vein, or any other large vein, 
provided the blood runs e and 1 in a large ſtream. 


—_— 


* 1 . GLYSTERS. 


: Michas that promote and accelerate the paſ- 


ſage of the excrements through the inteſtinal canal 
are of two ſorts, LaxaTIVEs and PURGATIVES. The 
firſt operate very gently, without cauſing any great 


commotion, or weakening the periſtaltic motion of the 


ſtomach and inte tines. They not only carry off 1 impuri- 
ties from the ſtomach and guts, but when they are given 


in large doſes, bring off a large quantity of ſerum from 


the glands of the inteſtines. They are free from an 
acrid, volatile. cauitic ſalt, w hich draſlic purgatives 


_ abound 
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abound with, and which is very offenſive to the nerves; 
but are of an innocent nature, and act by means of a 
very fine ſtimulating falt. Thoſe that are principally 
uſed are neutral ſalts, cream of tartar, — ſalt, | 
Glauber's ſalt, aloes and rhubarb. 

Purgati ves have a more violent operation, and when 
given in large doſes, not only attack the nervous mem- 
branes of the ſtomach and inteſtines, but the membranes 
of the whole body, like poiſon, producing ſpaſtic con- 
ſtrictions violent gripes, frequent ſtools, inflammati- 
ons of the ſtomach and inteſtines, coldneſs of the ex- 


tremities and convulſions. Some fooliſhly imagine that 


theſe ſorts of purges act only by ſtimulating the ſtomach 
and guts, but I ſhewed the abſurdity of this before; ro 
which may be added, that if a nurſe takes a purge, it 


will operate upon the child ſhe ſuckles ; that if an 


ointment be made with coloquintida, and applied to 
the belly, it will not only purge a child but an adult. 
The refin of Jalap often cauſes terrible ſymptoms, not 
becauſe it is a reſin, for many reſins may be taken ſafe- 


ly, but becauſe it is of a poiſonous nature; for if it is 


applied externally to the ſkin for ſome time, it will burn 
it like a cauſtic. Likewiſe the tincture of jalap and 


ſcammony ſwallowed alone, will burn the fauces and 


gullet, and produce burning poſtules. 

Hence the danger appears of giving acrid, draſtic 
purges, inſomuch that a prudent farrier will not give 
them at all, or with the utmoſt circumſpection, eſpeci- 
ally ſince ſome of the writers on this art have confeſſed, 
they have had horſes that died under their hands, by 
giving them theſe deleterious drugs. Nothing ſooner 

ejects the ſtrength, changes the pulſe, hurts and debi- 


litates the ſtomach and guts, than theſe kinds of cathar- 
| tics. Sometimes they induce a terrible dyſentery, 


which no means or medicines have power to ftop. 


However in ſome caſes we may venture to make uſe of 
them, as in the dropſy, for then the inteſtinal fibres 


have a laxity and a torpor, which ſtand in need of a 


5 ftron the ſtimulus, to force them to the performance of | 
al 


aur excretions. n the I and ſleepy 
diſeaſet ; 
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diſeaſes ſtand in need of ſtrong medicines to excite the 


| languid — and to 3 a revulſion from the 


8 : head. 


After what had been Gid: 1t will be no hard wa 


; to determine when it will be neceſſary to purge a horſe, 
nor what kind of purges are moſt proper. However! 


. only lay down ſome general rules, for fear of 3 
miſtake. 


It is very evident that horſes which are full 
of fleſh and bumours from full feeding and want of ex. 
erciſe, will ſtand in need of purging after bleeding, 


| This is beſt done in the ſpring, but when there is great 
occaſion, any other time of the year will do as well; 


but the more temperate the weather the better. In 
| Which caſe it will be proper to give them ſome feeds of 
| ſcalded bran the day before. 
hours before it operates, and it fhould be worked off 
with warm water mixt with a little oatmeal, The doſe 
of a laxative is generally about twenty times as much 


for a horſe as for a man; but as for ſtrong purges, I 


would not adviſe the giving them at all, unleſs in a caſe 
or two, nes will hereat! er come under conſidera- 


r 
Purges, I mean e all along may be Fi | 


6 proper to prepare horſes for hunting, running, or any 
laborious exerciſe; as alſo for the worms, in OO 


looſeneſſes, in ſwelled limbs, in the yellows or jaundice ; 


in diſeaſes of the eyes and head without a fever; lame- 


neſcs that procecds from bad humours ; for thoſe that 


have humours flying about them, which break out in 
biles or impoſthumes. When horſes have lameneſſes 


which often remove from one limb to another, purges | 


| ſhould be often repeated, with medicines that thin the 
blood. Laſtly, in want of appetite, whether from bad 
_ provender, too often a repetition of ſcalded bran, full 
Y feeding, &c. purging is very proper. 

When a horſe is fat and full of fleſh, im bigh feed- 
ing and want of exerciſe, beſides bleeding a week be- 
fore the purge, his diet ſhould be lowered during 
that time, eſpecially when he has been pampered for 


ſale. Likewiſe a few ſeeds of ſcalded bran, as mention- 
l and unload the 
5 inteſtines, 


ed above, will open the horſe's 


It is generally twenty four 
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inteſtines, which will render the operation of the purge 


much more certain and eaſy. However it is obſetvable 
that all horſes are not purged alike with the ſame quan- 


tity of phyſic, nor the ſame horſe at different times of 
the year. Half an onnce of fine aloes has ſometimes 
purged a horſe, when it was only deſigned to open his 
body and no more. Therefore as we can never be ſure 


what will be the conſequence, it will be the ſafeſt way _ 


to give a horſe a ſmall doſe at firſt, eſpecially when he is 5 
deſigned to be purged more than once. 5 
An ounce of good ſuccotrine aloes and a quarter of an 


. ounce of raubarb, corrected with a dram of ginger, 


and made into a ball with ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, is a 
proper purge for the fineſt and moſt delicate horſes. 
Some add aromatic oils, and particularly thirty drops of 


the chemical oil of aniſeed, but Ithink very improper- _ 
ly ; for this will ſometimes prevent the phyſic from 


working at all. Let any man try the experiment upon 
himſelf, with a moderate doſe of jalap, and three drops 
of the oil of cloves, and then if he is purged accord- 
ing to expectation, he will find there is no truth in my 
obſervation. Some inſtead of rhubarb order the ſame 
quantity of jalap, which indeed is cheaper, but not ſo 
elegant and ſafe, and will want more correction. In 
this caſe it will not be improper to add the oil of ani- 


ſeed. 


The beſt time to give a purge is early i in the morning 5 
in the ſummer, and about eight in the winter; and then 


the height of the operation will be about the middle = 


the next day. All the world knows it ſhould be given 
faſting ; and about three or four hours after it, he may 
have a feed of ſcalded bran ; when he has eaten that, he 
may have ſweet hay by a little and a little at a time, as 


his ſtomach happens to ſerve. He may likewiſe have 


more ſcalded bran once or twice the fame day; but if - 


he refuſes it, as being warm, he may have it raw, pro- 
vided he drinks a ſufficient quantity of milk-warm wa- 


ter along with it. The water may have a handful of 
oat-meal mixt with it, or the ſame quantity of bran 
ſqueezed into it. - But if he refuſes it becauſe 1 it iS vhs, 


The 


be * have t water . 
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The next morning betimes he may have another feed 
of ſcalded bran, if he will eat it; for if he happens 
to be ſick, which is ſometimes the caſe, he will refuſe 
it. He may be allowed to drink as much water as 
he will, with the chill taken off, becauſe it will 
make the phyſic work the more kindly. Then take 
him out of the ftable, and ride him very gently, 


walking only at firſt, and then bringing him to trot ; 


but be ſure never make him ſweat. This may be te- 
peated three times, unleſs the phyſic work pretty briſk- 

*"IP;, . ad hen twice 18 tuſicrwent.. 1 1-oEEEE: 
Some clothe their horſe more than uſual during the 
time of purging, but that renders him more liable to 
take cold after it is over; and therefore a ſingle cloth 


is ſufficient, with the hood tied very looſe, and then = 
it may be laid afide without danger, when he comes 


to be ſhut up after the purging is ſtopt. At night he 
may have a ſmall feed of oats mixt with his bran, and 


the next likewiſe, if his purging continues ſo long, 
When it is quite gone off, he may be fed with clean 


_ oats till the time of the next purge, if another ſhould 
be thought neceſſary. Coarſe aloes generally make a 
| Horſe ſick, and therefore the beſt way is always to 


_ give him ſuccotrine aloes. But if he happen to be 


ſick, and will not touch warm water, you muſt be 


obliged to allow him that which is cold, otherwiſe | 


the phyſic will not work as it ought to do. Some 
| likewiſe have a natural averſion to warm water, 
and then they mult have the ſame indulgence as be- 
z..., w 
Since I wrote what is above relating to the drugs 


moſt proper for purging a horſe, upon conſulting Mr. 


_ Gibſon, | have met with the following preſcription, 
Which is exactly agreeable to mine, except in the 


quantity of rhubarb, which I ſtill think to be generally 
-— ſufficient. He has omitted the oil of aniſeed, without 
. giving any reaſon for it; but 1 make no doubt but it 
wWacas conformable to that which I have mentioned, for 


| he treats more accurately than any that went before him 
on the ſubject of farrierg, . 
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Take of the fineſt ſuccotrine aloes an ounce ; | of . 


ginger grated a dram; of rhubarb in 9. 
a dram: make them into a ball with A tent 
quantity of the ſyrup of damatk roics. 


What he favs of the price of rhubarb is ol ſmall ig | 
niſicancy, eſpecially when a horſe of any value is con- 
cerned. There are ſeveral drugs which may be conve- 
niently mixt with compoſitions of this kind; but will 
be more prope rly ſpoken of under the diſeaſcs to 
which they relate. I here are ſeveral dad conſequences 
which often attend the exhibition of coarſe aloes and 
other unwholeſome drugs; but as I have not recom- 
mended any ſuch, I am the leſs concerned in ſhewing 
ho to remedy thoſe diſorders. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that when they take away a horſe's appetite, he muſt be 
treated with cordial and e medicines; and that 
when the purge works very violently, it may be ſtopped 
in the fame manner as a loofeneſs, omitting the purga- 
tire medicines. When a horſe has caught cold, or taken 
bad drugs which cauſe him to ſwell, and will not 


work, then take an cunce of Spaniſh ſoap, with two 


drams of the oil of juniper, and make them into a ball 


with a ſufficient quantity of honey. This will either 


_ eaſe the horſe by promenug urine, or promote the ow» : 
ration by fool. | 


Gr.ysSTERS may be applied to Gat intentions of 
cure; for ſome are emollient, and ſerve to ſoften the 


hardened dung, as well as to correct and temperate the 
acrid, and ſalt recrements: others evacuate the 
excrements out of the large gut; others ſtrengthen their 
languid fibres, and help to quicken the periſtaltic moti- 

on; others allay the exorbitant motions and ſpaſms of 
the inteltines ; and others, again are uſeful to nou- 
Tiſh horſes where there is any impediment the uſual 


way. 


enn imo- 


Fefore ator 2 are made uſe of to ſoften the = 
excrements, a perion with a ſmall hand ſhould empty _ 
the ſtrait gut, to make way for the injection of the gly- 

ſter, that it may have a more certain effett. The 

things that (often dry, — exctements, and correct the 


ren 
3 


| berries, and their eſſential oil. 
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acrimony of the humours in the hard guts, are a de. | 


coction of ſheeps-trotters, or calves feet, water-gruel, 


fat broth, oils, coarſe ſugar, treacle, a decoction of 
_ mallows, marſh- mallows, as well roots as leaves, lin- 


ſeed, fœnugredł feed and camomile flowers. All theſe 


are likewie good to relax ſpaſms, which ſometimes pre- 1 : 
vent the exit of the dung: and mitigate pains of the | 


bowels, eaſe the cholick, and the like. 


A principal ingredient in purgative glyſters is falt, that — 
is common ſalt, ial-gem, Epſom fait, and ſal ammoni- 
ac; becauſe a handful of common ſalt, for inſtance, ' 
Will have a more certain effect than ſeveral ounces of | 
purging ingredients. However any of theſe may be 
compounded with lenitire electary, eleQary of ſcam- _ 
formerly called caryoco/tinum, ſyrup of buck- 
thorn, ſena, jalap, which may be mixt with two or three 
quarts of the decoction of emollient ingredients, or the ||} 
ſame quantity of fat broth : they ſhould never be very | 
ſtrong, and conſequently coloquintida or the bitter ap- 


mony, 


plwK'be is too violent to be ventured upon. When very 
= ſtrong glyſters are wanted, they may be ſafely mixt with 


emetic wine, or twenty or thirty grains of emetic tartar. _ 
When a horſe*s dung has an acid ſmell, then Spaniſh Es 

ſoap, or common hard ſoap may very properly be mixt 

with the Slyſter: two or three quarts may be njeQee 5 


at once. 


Strengthening 25511 are of great uſe when the inteſ- > 


tines and other parts have loſt their due tone ; therefore 


when the coats of the guts are to be ſtrengthened, 
carminatives come in play, as caraway-ſeed, ſennel- 


| ſeed, cummin-ſeed and anifeed, bay-berries, juniper- 


diſeaſes, rue, marjoram, ſavoury, roſemary, ſage, and 
| lavender flowers will be proper. In cold, low habits, 


when the blood is poor ; the horſe may receive 1 


nefit from glyſters made with bitters, ſuch as the 


tops of the lefſer centaury, carduus benedictus, gen- 
tian, rhubarb, tincture . W and elixir proprie- 


| | tatis. 


| Sedati ve aer are very ſerv! 3 to 8 ſpaſms 


gf the IBLEIOM 259.4 and to caſe pains i in the bowels : theſe 


In the pally and fleepy - 


may | 
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may be made with oils alone, or they may be mixt 


wWoith the fat of animals and freſh butter. When the 


coats of the colon are affected with a violent ſpaſm 
which leſſens its cavity, the wind will be retained, and 
violent gripes will conſequently enſue, glyſters com- 
£ pounded with ſuch things as theſe will be very eftica- 
Cious. If theſe ſpalms are attended with heat, the gly- 
ſters will be beſt made with camomile flowers, elder _ 
flowers or vervain flowers decoQed in whey or milk, 
with a little ſaffron and faltpetre, and then mixt with 5 
oil of ſweet almonds. In the ſtaggers you may add 
the ſeed and flowers og piony and the root of the wild | 


5 valerian a 


Aftringent 25 are made ofe of ſometimes to flap 


oe Jooſeaciles, eſpecially when they are violent and have 

cContinued ſome time; as alſo when medicines given by 5 
the mouth have had no effect. Theſe may be made 

of pomegranate- rind, oak- bark, galls, balauſtines, red _ 


_ roſes, and the like. In the decoQion of ſome of theſe 


you may diſſolve diatcordium or Venice treacle, for 


© "theſe laſt, beſides the ſtrengthening ingredients of - 
Which they conſiſt, contain a certain quantity of 


opium, which is generally found very ſerviceable i ' es 


. "thee caler. 


Nouriſhing elyfters are often found to be beneh- 
cial, when the Jaws of a horſe are lock'd up in con- 
vulſive diſorders, ſo cloſe that nothing can be con- 
veyed to the ſtomach that way. Sometimes likewiſe 
| the throat and gullet are ſo ſwelled and inflamed, that 
it is impoſſible for the horſe to ſmallow any food till 
the ſwelling is abated, and conſequently he will be 
in danger of ſtarving unleſs he is aſſiſted ſome other 
way. Theſe may conſiſt of broths made with calves 
heads, ſheeps heads, calves feet, ſheeps trotters, mut- 
ton or beet broth, with the fat ſcum'd off, milk 


- rice milk ſtrained, thickened milk, or the 


like. A aun or three ons at a time will be luth- : 
cient. | 


All theſe glrſters ſhould be. 1 milk warm, "a+ | 
injected with a pipe at leaſt fourteen inches long, ds 
with holes 1 in the ſides like thoſe for men, and ſhould 

5 | 8 . 5 have = 


. 
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| have a bag at the end to ſqueeze it in gently, that 
the horſe may not ſtart, which they commonly do 


when they are injected with a ſyringe, which makes 


them return it immediately. When it is all preſſed 
out of the bag, you need only hold down his tail 
_ cloſe for a minute or two, and then he will retain it aas 
long as is convenient to perform what is expected from 
it. Examples of all kinds of glyſters may be met with 
in their proper places. %; r! 8 
Some afhrm glyſters have no operation be yond the 
large inteſtines, but this is a miſtake ; for by affecting 
the nervous parts of the inteſtines which communi- 
cate with the nerves of the reſt of the body, they 
not only produce very great effects, but inſinuate in- 
4 to the blood and lymph, ſo that A horſe may re- 
ceive a great deal of nouriſhment by theſe means. 
_ _ Likewiſe we find by experience, that glyſters have 
a great influence in mitigating the diſorders of the 
mall guts, which may be owing to the ſituation _ 
of the colon which ſurrounds them. For they not on- 
ly are warmed and cheriſhed by theſe means, but the 
Ream or vapour of the medicine penetrates their coats, 
and by that means not only conveys its virtues thereto, 
but to all the contents of the abdomen. N 


— 


/ Rowrlixc, Fikixnc, GELDING, Nickixc, and 


Dockixs Hoksts. 


RO LANG „% cone wt es 


the ſkin and the fleſh, deſigned to carry off the 


humours by revulſion and derivation, which are the 


cauſe of various diſeaſes, and ſerves for the ſame pur- 


| Poles as ſetons and ifſues in men, It is of great uſe in 
diſeaſes in the head, ſuch as ſleepineſs, head-aches, the 
ſtaggers and diſorders of the eyes; the gutta ſerena, 

cataract, incipient ſuffuſion, and catarrh ; as alſo in aches 


and pains, cold phlegmatic ſwellings, and humours af- 


; fefting the legs and other parts. 
Some rowel their horſes ſoon after they are taken 
from the graſs, which may be proper enough if they 


are 
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are not lean or hide-bound, or their blood watery. 


In this laſt caſe, it muſt not be done before the conſti- 


tution i is mended by a nouriſhing diet. For when the 
blood is poor, and the horſe full of watery humours, 
there will be a great flux to the part, ſometimes ſo great 


; as to diſcharge ſeveral gallons of water before the _ 
rowels have come to a digeſtion. But whether this is 


not a more ſpeedy and eaty way to diſcharge the redun- 
dant water, than by purging, deſerves to be conſidered ; 
eſpecially as inciſions made in the legs and thighs of 
men have carried off the waters in a dropſy, when 
every thing elſe has failed. The only danger is leſt 
ſuch a diſcharge bring on a mortification, which may 
happen When the horſe is very low indeed, and then 


_ diuretics with ſtrengthening medicines are beft, with _ 


good diet and moderate exerciſe, which muſt be con- 


Anued till the watery humour ilappears/ in the ſheath E 
e ey. - 


Rowels are | likewiſe: very ſerviceable in F 
and all internal inflammations. In which caſe there muſt 


be one on each ſide of the breaſt, one on the belly, on 
the ſame ſide the pain is ſuppoſed to lie, unleſs there ia 


a a great motion of the flanks, which may hinder its 


coming to digeſtion, and then he may be rowelled on 

the inſide of both the thighs. | 
| FinixG is the application of an actual cautery or 
red hot iron to any part for the removal of ſome diſ- 
| order. The firing inſtrument or knife ought to be ſome- 

vhat rounded on the edge, and to be much thicker at the 
bo that it may retain the heat the longer. You muſt 


always take care to rub it clean, that no duſt or aſhes | 


may ſtick to it. The time of uſing it is when the flam- 
ing redneſs is gone off. After the operation, the ſear- 
ed parts mult be bathed with ſpirits of wine, and then 


anoint the place with bees-wax and butter melted toge- 


ther. It is of great uſe in the cure of boneſpavins, 
=p lents and wind-galls. | 5 

GzeLDixG or caſtration is beſt performed by cut- 
ing open the ſcrotum or cod, and after turning out the 
| ones, to tie a wax tread round the ſpermatic veſſels, or 

ſttrings, as lome call them, to prevent their bleeding, 
; 3 i and | 


a. 
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and cut them between the ligature and the tone. Afſ- 
ter wards apply pledgits with a digeſtive ointment mixt | 
with ſpirit of wine. When this operation is carefullß 
performed according to this direction, there will be no 
danger of a great loſs of blood, which is often the caſe 
: "D, when the ſpermatic veſſels are ſeared with a hot iron. 
| Dockix c, curtai/ing, or cutting off a horſe's tail, 
muſt be performed with a very ſharp, clean inſtrument, 
and then feared with a hot iron. It will be beſt to be 
caſe-hardened, and very well poliſhed, taking care to 
_ clean it fiom any aſhes or ſcales it may have contracted 
by putting it in the fire. It muſt not be applied while 
in a glowing heat, for then the ſparks that may fly oft 
are apt to cauſe an inflammation of the part; at leaſt 
the burnt part will ſtick to the iron, and come off 
when it is taken away, and then it will be very hard to 
form an elchar. But as this operation puts the horſe. 
to great pain, it is belt to omit it and apply ſome ſlices _ 
of the agaric of the oak, or the common puff-ball, 
which will ſtop the bleeding effectually, and then it may 
be cured as a common wo une. „ 
| Nicxixs the tail of a horte is an operation deſigned 
to make him carry it more genteel. There are particu- 
lar machines or pulleys, to contiived as to keep the 
tail up, which may be better comprehended by fee- 
ing them than by deſcription. Ihe number of the 
 _nicks are to be proportionable to the length of the tail, 
but generally three are ſufficient. When the operation 
is over, the wounds may be dreſſed with a mixture of _ 
- powdered rofin, honey and ſpirits of wine; and a dofſil _ 
of tow dipt in the ſame mixture ſhould be laid between 
the nick, wrapping the tail up as uſual. The next 
morning the covering ſhould be cut open down the 
back part of the tail, and the following morning it 
ſhould be taken quite off, in order to plait the hair, 
and ſet the tail. You ſhould let the tail Coup every -- 
two or three days, and bathe the upper part next the 
'Tump with hot vinegar, in which a bit of alum is diſ- 
| ſolved, and mixt with honey. If the tail ſhould hap- 
pen to ſwell, and the hair come off, it muſt be waſh- 
ed with a mixture of wine, vinegar, and Egyptian ho- 
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. When ſeven or eight days are expited, the horſe 
ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand without the machine or pul- 
ley for a few hours, that you may ſee how he carries his 
tail. He muſt likewiſe have his tail kept up a few hours 
e ruery day, till the wounds are quite healed, or in 6 
He Words,” till a callus is formed, os | 


GT 


of the DISEASES * HORSES, 
” and their CURE. 5 


of the AropLESy. ; 
Warn, a horſe 11 2 true apoplexy, he falls 


= down ſuddenly, without ſenſe or motion, ex- 
cept a working of his flanks. Rs 
This may be cauſed by any thing that compreſſes ha ” 


| veſſels of the brain; by too great a quantity of blood - 


when the horſe is fed plentifully, with little exerciſe ; by 
being very much over-heated, fo as to expand the blood 
and render all the veſſels turgid ; by any fluid ſhed out- 
| wardly on the membranes of the brain, from blows on 
the head or falls: by blood or ſerum poured into the 
brain itſelf, and by its preſſure hurting the origin of the 
nerves, which is the moſt common cauſe of the apo- 
plex, and may be either blood or ſerum. This laſt 
moſt frequently happens to horſes that have poor Wa- | 
tery blood. 
There are three degrees 4 an \ apoplexy; the firſt is 
when the blood is forced up into the head by any cauſe 
whatever, and diſtends the veſſels of the brain, ſo as 
to hinder the free circulation of the blood through it. 


By this means the horſes's ſenſes may be impaired 1 tor a 


Hort time, but as the ſtoppage goes off, he gradually 
comes to himſelf. The ſecond degree is when the ſtag- 
nation continues ſo long, as to let the ſerum ooze thr ough 
the veſſels, which falling upon the fide of the o! blons 
or ſpinal marrow, cauſe a palſey. | he higheſt degree 


is when the veſſels of the pia mater burſt and let the 


blood fall to the baſis of the brain... N00: is almoſt al- | | 
ways mortal. 


of the Disz ASES of Honsks. | 129 ; 
The guns which precede an  apeplexy are qulneſs, 


20 rowſineſs, weak, watery and turgid eyes, feebleneſs, 


a a diſpoſition to reel, a bad appetite, hanging down his 
head, and reſting it in the manger. When it is cauſed 
by ſerum i in the brain, he has a diſpoſition to rear up, 
and is apt to fall back when handled about the head. 


Young horſes are moſt ſubject to this kind, and with | 


proper care may get over it. When the veſſels on the 
inſide of the brain are burſt by blows or wounds, the 
| horſe will be frantic by fixs, and ſtart and fly when 
any thing comes near him. Something like this may 
happen from an induration of the membranes of the 
\ brain, and then the cure is deſperate. When horfes 
jall down ſuddenly with a violent working of their 
flanks, without power to rite again, they Teldon. or 
never recover. 
When this aſt Kappens't to be the caſe, the only poſſi- 
ple cure conſiſts in plentiful bleeding. and therefore te- 
veral veins ſhould be ſtruck immediately, one after ano- 
ther, in different parts of the body. His head and 
houlders ſhould likewiſe be raiſed, with ftraw put un- 
der them. If he ſurvives the tit; ſeveral rowels ſhould 


55 2 cut, to drain off the humours as much as poſſible. 


When the apoplexy happens only from the Hloppage 
| of the circulation of the blood in the brain, by the 
dliſtenſion of the veſſels from plenty of blood therein, 
then blecding will prove a certain cute, even though | 
he fhonld reel and ftagger, and ſometimes fall down 

ſuddenly. After plentiful bleeding, his body thould be 
kept open with ſcalded bran, and the uſual quantity of 
hay ſhould be lefſened. The next day you may give 


him an aloetic purge, which may be pony. twice . 


more at proper diſtances. 
Lake of the beſt ſuccotrine aloes : an ounce ; 1 me 
. powder of jalap two drams ; of cinnabar of anti- 
mony half an ounce ; of the oil of aniſced thirty 
drops: make them into a ball with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, 
I have added the oil of aniſeeds to this purge, be- | 
cauſe it is ſuitable to his diſtemper. On the days free 
from purging, give him the following nervous ball early 


in dhe morning. | 1 | 
65 5 Take 
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two drams; of oil of aniſeed half an ounce, Af- 
ter theſe ingredients are reduced to a fine pow | 
der, mix in the oil, and make them into a mals for 


of a pullet's egg is a doſe. | N 
When the horſe has been purged folliciently, the ball 


blood, and Sung it for circulation, may prevent a re- 


læapſe. T 
| 1 as I 4 0 above, a horſe $ blood may - 
de fo rarefied and expanded by violent exerciſe and hard 

riding, fo as to cauſe a temporary plethora, and will 
_ diſtend the veſſels of the brain, ſo as to impede the 
circulation of the blood there, hence the origin 


quently an inability of motion muſt enſue. Therefore 
it is no wonder that a horie fo haraſſed ſhould ſome- 
times dropdown ſuddenly, as though in a real apoplexy, 


frequently in very hot weather, than at any other time, 
becauſe that greatly promotes the rarefaction of the 
blood and humours. Bleeding in this cafe will ſoon bring 
him to himſelf, unleſs the violence of the ſhock occaſi- 
oned by the fall has burſt the fine veſſels in the brain, 

| and then there can be no d hope or his FECOVery. : | 


: . 


* 4 


oY the Sraqcrns, or 8 primary. and amine | : 
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LI. * * a beet which 8 bim to reel, 
Att ſtagger, or fall down, are by ſome one or other . 
called the Slaggers. Thus the n and the High - 


Take aniſceds, caraway ſeeds, wild valerian root, la- 
vender flowers, roots of piony, miſletoe, of each 
two ounces; of cinnabar of antimony an ounce; _ 
-- of Virginian ſnake-root half an ounce ; of ſaffron | . 


5 balls with honey or melaſſes. A ball of the lize — 


; may be changed for halt an ounce of cinnabar of anti- 
mony, and half an ounce of gum guaiac united toge- 
ther with melaſſes, which may be given him every | 
morning for three weeks longer. This by thinning the 


ol the nerves will be compreſſed and the influx of te 
animal ſpirits into the nerves prevented, and conſe- 


eſpecially upon any ſudden ſtop. This happens more 


Oe” 1 


5 and their Cures. . 
or the falling-ſickneſs frequently go by that name. It 
is a great misfortune that we are not able to diſtinguiſh _ 
ſome diſeaſes of the head from others, becauſe we can 
judge of them only from ſome remarkable ſymptoms. _ 

Thus when a horſe ſtaggers and falls down ſuddenly, 
and afterwards recovers and gets up, it may either be 
cauſed by a flight apoplexy and epilepſy, or a primary 

vertigo, which laſt is likewiſe a diſeaſe of the head. 
It is remarkable, that almoſt all diſeaſes of the brain 
are attended with coſtiveneſs, as well as the ſympathetic _ i 
vertigo: but it is not the cauſe, as ſome imagine, but a ) 
ſymptom of this diſeaſe. The cauſe of the fyrpathetic 
+ 
4 


Dertigo lies in the ſtomach and firſt paſſages, which are 
affected with ſpaſms or convulſive motions, which produce 
all the ſymptoms of the ſtaggers. For when the fto- 
mach or parts adjacent are conſtricted, they force the 
vital fluids to the head, where they ſtagnate among the 
| veſſels of the choroide plexus of the ventricles of the 
brain, and produce a vertigo. In this caſe, the ſtomach 
and firſt paſſages are loaded with depraved humours, 
Which generate wind, and hinder digeſtion. Hence the 
dile or gall becomes vitiated, and cannot ſufficiently ſti- 
mulate the inteſtines to diſcharge their contents. This 
being the caſe, it is no wonder there ſhould be an ob- 
ſtinate coſtiveneſs. This diſeaſe may likewiſe proceed 
from worms, which by gnawing the inteſtines, irritate 
them to convulſive motions. © nn: 
The primary vertigo is likewiſe cauſed by a ſtagnation + 
of the blood in the carotid arteries, and the veſſels of 
the brain which conſtitute the choroide plexus. Hence 
borſes that are ſull of blood and humours are moſt ſub- 
ject to this diſeaſe; eſpecially when they are high fed. 
With little or no exerciſe. This may be likewiſe owing 
to the ſerum of the blood u hen it is accumulated in 
the blood-veſlels of the brain; aud therefore horſes that 
have poor watery blood may be afflicted by this diſtem- 
per. Likewiſe violent biows on the head may produce 
either a ſtagnation or an ex ra\ aſation of the blood and 1 
humours, whence a more laſting and troubleſome vertigs 


enſues. _-- „ 
Ts 85 F 
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Beſides the principal ſymptoms already mentioned, 


the horſe has a dull look, is weak, with prominent ey es, 1 
his mouth is generally tiff, but not quite ſhut up, as in 
bother caſes ; he ſtales but little, and his breath is ſhort __ 
on the leaſt motion. But the principal ſymptoms, as 
_ obſerved above, are coſtiveneſs, recling and ſtagg ering, 
| and iometimes falling down. | = 
The vertigo w hich proceeds from a diforder of the | 
5 r will ceaſe as ſoon as it is cleanſed. When it is 
cauſed by ſpaſms of the lower part of the belly, at- 
tended with a weakneſs of the nerves, It is not fo eaſily 
Cured. But the primary vertigo is more out of the reach 
of medicines than the other two. _ 
| The intentions of cure are to 1 oh blood NT 
humours ſtagnating in the head, and to make it circu- 
late freely in the lower parts; as alſo to ſtrengthen the 
tone of the nervous ſyitem, regard being had to e 
cauſe which produces the ſtagnation. _— 
When the diſeaſe is recent, and the body 1s fol! of 1 
$a: blood and humours, with a ſtrong beating of the heart, 
Fou ſhould take away blood freely, and repeat it till the 
ſymptoms are mitigated. If the horſe is coſtive, the 
ftrait gut ſhould be emptied by a ſmall hand, and then 
proper glyſters ſhould be often injected. They may be 
made with a decoction of ſena, or of mallows and 
marſh-mallows, or fat broth ; to three pints of either, a 
pint of linſeed oil may be adde d, or a pound of brown _ 
| ſugar. They muſt be injected milk- -warm, and repea:- 
ed every day till he dungs freely. When the horſe has 
been long coſtive, theſe will bring away ſurpriſing quan- 
tities of dung. This done, you may venture to ge 
nim the following laxative drink. | 9 5 
Take lenitive electary and Epſom ſalt, of eack four 


ounces ; of common treacle two ounces ; of ale 


three pints. Put in the ſalt firſt, which will readily 
_ diſſolve without heat; then the ſugar, and laſt of 
all the electary. It muſt be given him in the mor- 


ning upon an empty ſtomach, and will work be- 


fore night ; for Epſom ſalt has a more quick ef- : 
fect than any thing elſe. It muſt be made blood _ 
warm, and he mult have water or warm gue to 1 


K 
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1 may be repeated three times. allowing t two or 3 =” 
| days between each, giving him an opening diet and pro- 


i Per exerciſe. When the vertigo proceeds from worms, 


he muſt be treated as hereafter ſhewn under that title. 
To ſt rengthen the nerves, he may take the nervous balls 


| mentioned 1 in the lat lection. 


e taranked or FALLING SICKNESS. 


þ I F. epilepſy, as T have juſt obſerved, is by ſome 
1 called the /aggers, and not very improperly, be- 
cauſe it is attended with the prin cipal ſymptoms of tha 
_ diſeaſe, It is cauſed by an irregular motion and circu- 
lation of the fluids in the veſſel of the brain, ard there- 
by hurting the ſenſes and voluntary motions. This will 
better be conceived when we confider, that the arteries, 
When they enter the head, are diveſted of their ironge® 
coat, retaining only a thin membrane which is voi of 


all ſenſe and motion, and is diſtributed into the cortical 


part of the brain and cerebellum, that it may ſapply . 
ſpirituous lymph to the nerves and nervous parts necei- 
ſary for ſenſe and motion. The blood that is left paſ- 
ſes through the venous ſinuſes to the dura matter, and 
from thence by the jugular veins back tothe kart, u. hich 
is the fountain of the circulation. The dura matter is 
of a ſingular ſtructure, for it conſiſts of a peculiar ap- 
paratus of nervous and muſcular fibres: theſe paſs along 
partly in right, and partly in oblique lines, becoming | 
more arched and circular about the lateral ſinuſes. The 
nervo-carnous fibres reach like pillars from one ide of 


the three greater ſinuſes to the other, where there are 


alſo oval cells which enter therein, diſpoſcd according 
to the ſeries of the veins. Theſe fibres not only hinder 
the blood from dilating the cells too much, but by their 
ſucceſſive contraction accelerate the progreſs of the blood 
into the jugular veins. The uſe of the pillars is by theic 
motion to attenuate the thick blood which has loſt its 
lymph; and the little cells ſerve inſtead of valves, to 
prevent the regreſs of the blood into the veins. Hence 
_ theſe ſinuſes have a Gm and diaſtole not ; much unlike 


the heart. . 
| Bekides 
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Beſides this, the dura mater has a tonic or rather ela 


ſtic motion, in the ſame manner as the reſt of the nerro- 
muſcular coats and membranes of the whole body, 
which are animated by the animal ſpirits and arterial 


blood. The dilatory and conſtrictory motion of this 


membrane which covers the brain and cerebellum, the 


ſpinal marrow and all the the nerves of the body, not 
only promotes the circulation of the blood through the 


head, but the better ſecretion of the ſpirituous fluid un- 


dulating in the nerves. For when this elaſtic membrane 


is raiſed and expanded by the pulſe of the arteries of the 
brain, the nervous pipes are rendered more fit to receive 


the animal ſpirits; becauſe when after its expanſion is 


Increaſed by the appulſe of the arterial blood, brought by _ 


the internal and external carotid and the vertebral artery, 
and the influx of the nervous fluid, it then contracts by 


its own proper ſpring, and in ſome meaſure compreſſes 
the cortical part of the brain, whence an exceeding fine 
fluid is more conveniently driven into the cortical part 
of the brain and into the origin of the nerves. While 


theſe ſeveral motions are carried on in a due manner, 
the circulation of the blood through the head will be 
more regular, and the functions that depend thercon 


will be rightly performed. But when theſe motions are 
impeded, grievous diſeaſes of the head will begin to 


| ſhew themſelves. | | 

TLheſe things being premiſed, it will appear, that when 
a groſs or too great a plenty of blood ſtagnates within 
the ſinuſes of the dura mater, the ſyſtaltic motion de- 


pending thereon will be impeded, as well as the regreſs . : 


of the blood to the heart. Hence too great a quantity 


of blood will be carried thereto by the arteries, and fo 


congeſted as to hinder the entrance of the fine, ſubtle, 
ppirituous fluid; inſtead of which they will be filled with 


more groſs elaſtic particles of an expanſive nature, which 


will diſturb the ſenſes and motions. and paſs into the fine 


tubes of the brain and nerves. Beſides the blood ſtagnat- 
ing in the ſinuſes of the dura mater and jugular veins Will 


dilate the veſſels too much, whence the nervous fibres 


will be compreſſed, which will cauſe a ſpaſtic ſtricture 


| of this membrane, which is the proximate aud principal 


cauſe 
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| ca of an epilepſy. For by this means the fine arte- 
ries of the pia mater will be compreſſed, as well as the 
| cortical ſubſtance of the brain ; whence the animal ſpi- 
rits not being under the direction of the will, muſt ruſh with 
a greater force into the brain and nerves. And as the 


dura mater is the root from whence all other membranes 


take their beginning, there muſt needs be a great con- 
ſent between them, which conſiſts in the mutual commu- 
nication of an inordinate motion. Therefore when there 


is a ſtrong ſpaſm of the dura mater, thoſe nerves chiefly 


which ſerve for ſenſation will be greatly conſtricted, and 
the whole influx of the animal ſpirits will be intercept- 
ed. Hence it will follow, that in a complete epilepſy, 


all the ſenſes, as well internal as external, will be ſuſ- 


pended. On the contrary, there will be a great and 
- ſtronger impulſe of the nervous fluids into the organs 


deſigned for motion, whence the terrible diſtenſion, con- | 


traction, ſuccuſſion and agitation may be deduced. Be- 


ſides, it is certain, that as "the eighth pair of nerves, mm 
ed the par vagum, whoſe branches are diſperſed to the 


principal bowels and nervous parts, for the performance 

of ſenſe and motion, they will, while the animal ſpirits 
ruſh therein with greater violence, be hurried by a con- 
ſent into violent, ſupernatural motions, the heart will 


begin to beat, the pulſe will be ſtrong and unequal, and : 


the ſpittle will come foaming out of the mouth. | 
I have been the longer in explaining the nature of this 
| 3 becauſe it is little underſtood, and leſs attended 
to. I ſhall now come to the part which more imme 
| diately concerns practice. | 
When the cauſe of an epilepſy exiſts | in tha biaks; it 
is then ſaid to be 7diopathic ; when it proceeds from | 
the fault of ſome other part, and is transferred to the 
head, it is then called Somptomatic. The idiopathic 


be” generally ariſes from external violence, ſuch as wounds 
and bruiſes of the head: ſometimes from a fracture or 


_ depreſſion of the ſkull, which are commonly fatal: and 
after death we uſually find ſtagnated blood or corrupt 


ſerum between the dura mater and the pia mater, or 


between the ſkull and the dura mater, or ſplinters " BE. 


bones fixed in the dura mater. T bis may be likewiſe 
e „„ | cauſed 
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cauſed by the obſtruction of the jugular veins, or the | 


ſiuuſes of the dura mater, particularly that called the 
felciform, with viſcid blood or poly pous concretions. 
The / mptematic epilepſy proceeds from an impetuons 


tranſlation. of ! impure blood to the head, when the 


ſtomach and inteſtines are affected with ſpaims and infla- 


tions, While the periſtaltic motion is greatly injurcd and 
Petverted or an impure, acrid, cauſtic matter may . 


convey ed to the dura mater by the arteries, which ma 


ſtimulate that membrane to a ſpaſm. Sometimes it a 5 
happen from the injudicio:s healing of old ulcers, or 


by driving impure matter back W Was throven out 
wy the {kin. NE h 
| When a horſe has 2 61 of an epi! epſy, Wy eyes are 


fixt in his head, he reel: and ſtaggers, and is intenſible 
20: every thing; he voids his dung end urine without 
/ knowing it ; then he res round and fall, down ſud- 


denly, and let his legs out as if he was dead, on- 


= by there is a briſk pulſation of his heart, ne continues 


to breathe, and has 2 QUICK motion with his flanks. 
Somscimes his limbs are convulſcd, and his legs are 


thrown about in a very violent manner. When the nt | 


ie going off, he commonly trothes at the ee es 
Some have miſtaken the epilepſy for the gripes, but 


very injudicioully ; ; for in the laſt diſtemper the horſe. 
is often up and down, rolls and tumbicz, and is very 
Eo agm ary in his motions, leſt he ſhould irritare the 


>2in ; and if he ſtretches himſelf out at my time, it is 
)ut for a little while. i 


The cure muſt be begun by moe z revulſion by © 
pl lentiful bleeding, which may be repeated ND 


requires. Then give him a ball made with wild va'c- 
rian root, roots of piony, roſemary, lavender flowers, 
miſlztoe of the oak, the leſſer cardanioms, aſſa fœtida, 


the oil of hartſhorn, caſtor, oil of amber, ſeldom for- 
getting cinnabar of antimony. The following examples | 


wall ſhow the method of compounding them. 


Take of wild valerian root two ounces ; of lang 


bar of antimony half an ounce ; oi} of amber two 
drops; common treacle enough to make them in- 


to a ball. This my be given: once or twice a wy 


* 
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at. ft, 10 afterwards once in two. or three 
days, with the following drink after it. 5 
Take valerian root, miſletoe, piony root, the tops * 
roſemary, of each an ounce ; chop them ſmall, and 
pour a quart of boiling water over them; let thein 
ſtand an hour or two, and then pour off the iniu- 
ſion, to be given the horſe aſter the ball. Or., 
| 1 ake wild valerian root and miſletoe of the oak, of 
each an ounce ; of aſſa fœtida half an ounce; 
make them into a ball with honey. Or, 


Take of wild valerian root an ounce ; of ail foetida 


half an ounce ; Rullian caſtor and oil of amber, 
of each two drams ; of common treacle — 
to make them into a ball. 


nſtead of the drink above, you may boil ee ounces 5 
"a miſletoe in three pints of water, and pour off the 
decoction in the water he is to drink, which the horſe 
uill not refuſe. While he drin! 8 N the ball | 

may be thus compounded. : 


"FORE wild valerian root, Sie of the oak, piony 


root, and conſerve of lavender flowers, of cach 


alf an ounce; of common treacle or honey 
enough to make them into a ball. 15 


Rut you muſt never forget in theie diſorders to keep the 5 
hor ſe's body open, grſi by giyſters, afterwards by laxative 
_ rowders, repeating them occaſionally when required. 
Tanke the dried leaves of mallows and camomile flow- 


ers, of each an ounce; of miſletoe two ounces 


boil them in a ſufficient quantity of water, that 


there may be three pints of the decoction when 
ſtrained, to which may be added four ounces of 
linſeed oil, and as much coarſe ſugar; mix them 
for an emollient glyſter, to be in jected warm. 

A purge may be made with a quart of the ſame de- 


coction, tour ounces of lenitive electary, and as much 
Epſom alt. Sometimes a horſe mul: be under a courſe 
of theſe for a month. po 
, 


1 — - 
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"HE E 0 af the 5 ba pſy, as has ET exp! !ained | 
in the lores -0ing ſection, is {cited in the brain, 


whereby 


—_ 
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whereby the nerves proceeding from thence are affected. 
But convulſions proceed from any cauie that may affect 


the nerves of the ſpinal marrow, which occaſions a ſpaſm 


or cramp of the nervous, muſcular and membranous parts. 
This univerſal cramp is ſometimes occaſioned by bots 


in or near the ſtomach, and then it ſeizes the horſe of a 


ſudden; but when it proceeds from diſorders of the in- 
ternal parts, he will firſt fall off his ſtomach, after which 
he ſoon grows feeble and diſpirited, and becomes ſhort- 


breathed with the leaſt exerciſe. But as theſe ſymptoms 
are common to other diſeaſes, this 1 is teldom known til py 


M0 is too late to apply remedies. 


When this diſcaſe is cauſed by bots, i it rencrally makes : 
. its attack in April, May, or June, among horſes that are 
. pampered for fale, with little or no exerciſe. Bots in the 


tomach are of an orange colour, of the ſize of the large 


a maggots, and not unlike them, only they have ſharp, = 


_ prickly feet on each ſide of the belly. Their feat i; 


round the lower orifice of the ſt omach, immediately un- 


der its inner coat. and when they begin to be ammat— 


ed, they burfl throagh it with the tail foremoſt, while. 


their heads remain tirmly fixt in the muſcular coat. 
The ſymptoms of convulfions from this cauſe, ate an 
| eager look, as though the horſe wanted a feed of corn : 


the nole lifted up towards the rack, while his ears are 
pirickt up, and his tail cocked : then his neck grows ſtiff, 
crampid, and almoſt without motion, and in a few 


days time, if he lives ſo long, ſeveral knots will ariſe 


on its tendinous parts, and the muſcles of the whole bo- 
dy will be ſo affected, that he looks like a ſtatue fixt 
to the ground, with his legs ſtiff, wide and ftradling; 
his eyes become fixt, with a deadneſs of his looks, and 
his ſkin is tight on all parts of his body: he pants con- 


tinually, with ſhortneſs of breath, and ſnorting and 


ſneezing : the ſhortneſs of breath continues, unleſs time- 
| ly relieved, till he drops down dead. The ſymptoms | 
are much the ſame when it proceeds from impoſthuma- 
tions, u cerations, or other hurts of the N and 0 


viſcera 


For the explanation of this diſeaſe, we muſt con- 


ſider that the ſpinal munen, like the brain, conſiſts 


of 
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of a cortical and medullary ſubſtance, which are conti- 


nued from the brain, and are wrapt up in one common 


membranous covering, which adheres to the vertebræ 


of the back: as alſo with three other coats, the inner 
and middlemoſt of which proceed from the pia mater, 
and the ovtermoſt from the dura matter, and is lodged 
in the cavity of the vertebre. It has arteries and veins 


diſpoſed throughout its ſubſtance. It receives the arte- 
ries from the vertebral, and the deſcending trunk of 


the great artery. The blood is carricd back by the 


veins, firſt into the vertebral ſinules, from thence into 


the veins of the vertebrz and others, from whence it is 
- poured into the vena cava aſcendens. The function of 
the ſpinal marrow is to ſend out thirty pair ot nerves, 


and two ſpinal nerves which tend to the par vagum. 


| Thele nerves go firſt to the muſcles of the neck, breaft, 
back, belly and limbs, and ſerve for the mo ion of the 
parts. Then they are diltributed to the viſcera of the: 
cheſt and lower belly, and to their membranes. Laſt- 
5 ly. ſome large branches go to the face and head, con- 
: tributing greatly to their motion. 
Now whoever compares this cauſe with the ſy mptoms | 


of the diſcaſe, will readily find the c'oſe connexion that 
there is between them. But here it is to be noted, that 
the convulſive irritation of the ſaid parts may happen 


two ways: for either the coats of the ſpinal marrow are 
5 primarily irritated and co::vulſed, and may bring the parts 


connected with it into the ſame condition: or theſe parts 


may be firſt affected with ſpaſms, and may communicate 
them to the ſpinal marrow : whence again they will 
| | oper to other parts and regions. Hence the firſt may 


e called idiopathic convulſions, and the other Hmpathetic. 
Hence we may perceive, that convulſions may be cauſ- 


ed by a vitiated blood, particularly when the matter of 
internal ulcers is abſorbed by the circulating fluids, it will 
render them acrid, and fit to produce this diſeaſe. Again, 

| theſe ſpaſms may ariſe from a vellication of the coats of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines. For all the nervous mem- _ 
| branes are very prone to irregular motions, and ſome- 
times from a very ſlight cauſe For ſince the ſtomach 
5 has its nerves from an external branch of the eighth 


pair, 
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pair, as ll left as right, and ſince it has branches which N 


proceed from the firſt and ſecond vertebræ of the back; 


and becauſe the inteſtines likewiſe have branches from 
the internal branch of the eighth pair, concurring with | 
the intercoſtal, zrd forming the meſenteric plexus ; the 
reaſon is plain why the ſpaſms of thoſe parts are com- 
municated to the ee a of the ſpinal marrow 
and to the whole ne vous ſyſtem, | Hence it appears that 
nothing cen be moe likely to ee theſe convulſions, 
than worms gnawing the ſtomach. The ſame may be 
ſaid of ulcers of the internal parts, and particularly the 
diaphragm or midrif, which is a tendinous and ner- 
vous part, and conſequently is very Hable to be irritated, 
and to draw the nerves of the ſpinal marrow into con- 
' ſent ; eſpecially as the branches of the nerves which _ 
are diſtributed on this part communicate with thoſe 9 
the ſtomach, and have the ſame derivation. | | 
The cure of this dire diſtemper depends in a great by” 
meaſure on the cloſing or ſhutting up of the horſe's _ 
mouth; if this happens immediately, as it ſometimes 
does, the caſe is deſperate, for nothing can be given _ 
him by the mouth, and glyſters will not reach the part 
affected. But if the mouth continues in ſuch a ſtate, that 
he is ſtil] able to take a medicine, there is hope of a 
cure. When a horſe is ſeized ſud; lenly in the manner 
above deſcribed, that is lately come out of the dealer's 
hands, we may ſafely conclude that the diſeaſe proceeds 
from bots in the ſtomach : and then before his on... 


is ſhut up, 2ive him the following ball. 
Take of mercurius dulcis halt an ounce : of alo 


ſix drams ; of conſerve of wormwood enough 0 
make them into a ball, which muſt be rolled in 


wheat flour: let it be waſhed down with a horn- 
ful or two of warm water. 


This being done, we muſt immediately proceed to 


medicine; that will allay the. ſpaſms, and relax the 


ſpaſmodic ſt: ictures of the nervous parts. The follow- 
ing drink is very efficacious for this purpoſe. 


Take vaierian root, iniſletoe of the oak, camomile 
flowers, of each two ounces; of Cas two 
d:am> : pour five pints of boiling water upon them 


and | 


OR ITE Oe ne ee 


| &3 follows. = l 
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and when it is almoſt cold, put in four ounces of 
the fetid tincture, and two ounces of the tincture 

of caſtor, which mut be ſhaked together every | 
time it is uſed. 1 he tinctures are to be had * 


the apothecary's. 


Gian directs half an vunce of a fetida * and the a 
ſame quantity of caſtor in ſubſtance, but every apo- 
thecary's apprentice knows, that boiling water will take 


up little or nothing of the virtues of theſe drugs, ef- 


peciaily the former; and therefore the drink, as I 
have ordered it, is much more powerful. You may 
give the horſe three hornfuls at a time, and repeat it 
three or four times a day. 'The outward parts may 
85 likewiſe be rubbed with a proper liniment, as in the palſy, 
| Take the green oil of the mops, oil of bays, opodel- _ 
doc or the ſaponaceous liniment, of each four 
ounces; of oil of amber two ounces ; of fiour of 


multard ſeed two ounces ; mix them. 


Tlahis muſt be rubbed well into the ſpine of the back e 
and loins; the cheeks, temples, neck, and ſhoulders; 
and particularly into thoſe parts which ſeem to be moſt 
affected with the cramp. Or if you mix the ſaponace- 
odus liniment or opodeldoc with the flour of muſtard teed, 
it will have a good effect; as will friction alone with a 
haircloth, eſpecially about the head. But it will be beſt 
if two or three are employed at once to rub the horſe; _ 
and if this is carefully done, the horſe may be brought 
out of the fit without any other external application. 
If by the management above directed, the horſe get 
the better of the fit, the cure may be compleated with gen- 
le aloetic purges, which are very good for worms alone, 
though not ſtrong enough for the firſt doſes. The com- 
mon farriers fill them full of Towels, and injeQ glyſters. 
But theſe laſt, as I obſerved before, cannot reach the ſeat 
ol this diſorder; and rowels, if they would do any good. 


have not time to digeſt. However, when the horſe's 


moutf js ſhut up ſo cloſe that nothing can paſs that way, 
it may be poſſible to relax the ſpaſms with antiſpaſmodic _ 
gly ſters, and to nouriſh him with milk porridge injected 

in the manner of a glyſter ſeveral times a day, and made 


with a full tn of on The *Blyker may be 
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Take rue, ſavine and garlick, of each an ounce; of 1 


camomile flowers two ounces ; boil them in two 
quarts of water to three pints; and while it i; 


pretty warm, add of the fetid tincture two ounces; _ 
of oil of amber half an ounce; of common treacle 


four ounces; mix them. In boiling the ingredients 
che garlick ſhould not be put in ſo ſoon as "the reſt. 
Let it be injected milk-warm. 
And here it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that opium 
has a power of taking off cramps of the muſcles more 
than any thing elſe; and therefore if you boil the above 
ingredients in three pints of water, reſerving a pint to 


diſſolve half an ounce of opium in, which muſt be done 
| when it boils: you may add this ſolution to the glyſter, 


| and perhaps gain your end ſooner than any other way. 


When a horſe falls into this diſtemper from internal 

_ ulcers, he ſeldom recovers, becauſe it is a ſign they have 
made a great progreſs However it is neceſſary to ob 

| ſerve, that mercurius dulcis in this caſe is of no uſe. But 

If the diſeaſe is moderate, cephalic remedies and rowels - 


may be ſufficient to work a cure. 


When this diſorder proceeds from the blood, it is ; the 
mildeſt of all, and may be cured in the ſame manner as 


the epilepſy, with cephalic medicines and cinnabar 
balls. The purge that may be given to a horſe when 
he is a little recovered from the fit, may be as follows, 


and may be repeated once a week, for three weeks or 
Ts. month, | 


Take of ſuccotrine lows - an ounce ; gum guaiac al 
extract of wormwood, of each half an ounce; of 


| ſaffron a dram: beat them together, and make 


them into 2 ball W ith 0 rup of ginger. | 


07 te LeTBancy. 


H AT we may underſtand the nature of a lethar- 
ow it is 


gy the better, it is neceſſary to conſide 


1 cauſed; which may be by any thing that hihders the 
influx of animal ſpirits from the cortical part of the 
brain into the medullary part This may happen from 
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(00 great a relaxation of the blood- veſſels in the brain, 


which renders its motion more languid, and conſe- 
. quently leſs Auid ; this may be the caſe of old horſes. 
Or from a difficult circulation of thick, impure blood 


through the brain, whence the brain is compreſeed. This 
is the caſe of horſes that are plethoric ; that is, that are 


high fed, with little exerciſe. Or from too great a col- . 


lection or extravaſation of ſerum in the membranes. 
of the brain. This is evident, becauſe a ſuppreſſion of 


\ urine is always attended with ſleepy diſorders. 


The ſymptoms ot a lethargy i is the reclining his head 


to one fide, at the ſame time reſting his mouth in the 


manger, with a ſtupor and inſenſibility: he often falls 
aſleep with his meat in his mouth, and 13 apt to ſwal- 


low his oats whole when he is rouſed, and immediately | 
falls aſleep again. . 
When the Aiſeale 3 is "los as the dert young. 5 
with a tolerable appetite, eſpecially if he ſeems to retain _ 
his ſmell and taſte, it may be eafily cured. For if he 
eat up a maſh freely, without doſing over it, you may 
judge that his ſenſes are pretty good. If a thick, white 
matter run from his noſe, it may yield relief. The ſame _ 
when he drinks freely, or if he lies down and gets up 
carefully. | 0 
But if the horſe is old and paſt his rength ; if he 55 


ſeems to be ſtupid and ſenſeleſs; if he dungs and ſtales 


ſeldom, or in his ſleep z if a matter running from his | 
noſe ſticks like glue to his noſtrils, and as it increaſes, 


turns ropy, looking reddiſh or greeniſh, with an increaſe. 


of the lethargy : all theſe are very bad ſigns, and ſhow 


| that it is ſcarce poſſible for the horſe to eſcape. 


In the cure, we are to endeayour to rouſe the horſe. 
from ſleep ; to remove the difficulty of the circulation 
of the blood in the brain; or the ſtagnation of the ex- 
travaſation of the blood or ſerum ; and to reſtore the 


ſtrength of the veſſels and membranes of the brain. 


When the eyes look full and red, they ſhow that the 
_ diſeaſe is ſanguineous, not ſerous, and therefore blood 
may be taken away, but not too much. Then give 


emollient glyſters three « or four a running thus : 


So Tale | 
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Take of the dried leaves of mallows four ounces ; 
of dried camomile flowers two ounces ; of 
| ſweet fennel feeds an ounce: boil them, and 
ſtrain off the liquor, then add half a pint of linſeed 

dil, and four ounces of common ſalt. _ | 

The ſalt 3 is added as a ſtimulus to cauſe an irritaüion, 

hich ſometimes has a very good effect. 4 

| As ſoon as you can, after bleeding, give him the 

: following drink, which is both pectoral and cephalic. 
| Take of wild valerian root four ounces; roſenlary, 
| ſage, ſliced liquorice root and leaves of colts- lot, 
oj exch an ounce: pour two * of boiling wa- 
ter upon them, and let it Rand till it 18 cold, then 
ſtrain it off. | 

After ſome time, , you may ad . ounces of the 

felid tincture, whi ch ie made by diſſolving four Ounces 

of aſla fœtida in a quart of ipirit of wine. This will 
tend to quicken his ſeuſes, retrieve his ſpirits, and pro- 
mote the circulation of the blood through the brain. 

: Aiter two er three days, or before, if his noſe begins to 

run, you may biow a little of the . ſneezing 

| powder up his noltrils with a quillt. 

Take of the dried leaves of aſarabacea an ounce ; 
of white hellebore a gram : mix them and make 
a Powder. = | 

When the ſleepineſs oioceads be a ſerous aun id 
may be uled at any time; but if the cyes look red and 
full, it muſt not be Neun oy till tha at | As pag 15 
removed. 

When the ves begins to come to himſelf, and his 
ſtrength and ipirits return in ſome degree, then give 
him the following ball every morn ing wbog for 2 
Fortnight or three weeks. 

Take gum guaiacum, aſſa fartida and cinnabar of 
antimony, of cach half an ounce : and beat them 
into a ball with a ſufficient OE. of oil of 
ee 

Wben theſe things hae been uſed as directed, it 
will be proper to cleauſe his body with two or thice 

laxative purges, mixing ſuch ingredients with them as 

ill chin the blood, and then the cure Will be . 

Ake 


_ 


ſpinal marrow, is 


: ſion of the finger: hence we may conclude, that There 
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Fake of ſuccottine aloes an ounce ; of gum guiac 
half an ounce; of cinnabar of antimony two 


dàtrams; of oil of aniſeed thirty drops: make them. 
into a a ball with ſolutive wu: of roſes. 
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T HE palſy is one of the princip:l diſeaſes of the 


head, which affects the brain and nerves, and 
therefore it will be proper to give an account of animal 


motion, that we may the better underftand the nature of 
this diſorder. 


The animal ſpirits are an exceeding fine fluid, which 


is ſecreted from the arterial blood by the brain and cere- 


bellum, and OP into the medullary ſubſtance and 


parts of the body. »When there is a ſufficient quantity 


of this fluid, which is ſent with a ſufficient force into the 
_ nerves and nervous membranes, it renders them tenſe, 
by which means they are ſaid to have a proper tone and 
| </aſtacity or ſpring, whereby ſenſe and motion are coy 


performed in all parts of the body. : De 
A nerve which is naturally tenſe, i is alw ays full of this 
fluid, and therefore when its extremity is ſlightly 


88 the motion is communicated to the brain and 


the common ſenſorium with a wonderful ſwiftneſs. 


This is called the action of the ſenſes. The muſcles ars 


the 1:ſtruments of voluntary motion. Theſe conſiſt of 
tendinous and fleſhy fibres, which are every where in- 


terwoven with the nervous fibrillz, which perform their 

functions in the following manner: The tendinous and 
fleſhy fibres ought to be fo filled with lympha, that they 
may in ſoine meaſure impede the motion of the blood 
- through the muſcles. This inflates the belly of the 


muſcle, and renders it ſhorter, whereby its end, with the 


part connected to it, is moved towards the place from 
whence, it takes its riſe. While this continues, the 


muſcle feels harder to the touch, and reſiſts the impreſ- | 


is 


ent from thence into the fine tubes 
of the nervous fibrillz, then into the nerves in all the 
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: "bs 0 80 greater force, and a more plentiful influx of 


the animal ſpirits for the performance of motion than 7 


. for ſenſation. _ 
Theſe things being eitel it plainly appears, that 
when the influx of the -animal ſpirits into the nerves is 


lleſſſe: ned, their action as well for ſenſation as motion Kin 


in part be aboliſhed. From this fountain thoſe dif. | 
eaſes flow, which come under the title of paralitic diſ. 
orders. By this we underſtand a diminution of motion 


| or perception, which depend upon the influx of the | 
animal ſpirits into the nerves being diminiſhed. | 


here are various degrees of this diſeaſe ; for when | 
as voluntary motion and anima! functions, together 


with all ſenſation and the underſtanding ceaſe, the ani: 

mal will fall down as though ſtruck with a thunderbolt, _ 
But ſometimes, though the ſenſes and underſtanding _ 
remain unhurt, the voluntary motions and animal ſfunc- 1 
tions ceaſe, or at leaſt the ſenſe of feeling is either lan- 
id or quite aboliſned. The firſt caſe is called an 


1 apcplexy, and the ſecond the palſcy. The apoplexy has 


three degrees; the firſt takes away all ſenſe and motion; . 


the ſecond the uſe of the underſtanding and all volun- 
tary motions; the third is a ſlight degree of the ſecond, 


and ſometimes ends in a palſey. This diſeaſe has been * 


treated of already. | 
That kind of a palſey which is called a PDA RE 
takes away the ſenſe and motion of all one ſide of 
the body. A particular palſey takes away all ſen'e 


and motion from a particular part, and is ſeated in the 
. ſpinal marrow. A ſpurious palſey is cauſed by a tranſla- 


tion of ſome humour to the rs, and my deprives 
the part of motion. 


When a bemiplexy does not ſucceed an apoplexy, = = 


5 it begins with a vertigo or the ſtaggers, and terminates 
by degrees in the loſs of ſenſe and motion, and the 


ſound ſide is ſometimes affected with ſpaſms or cramps. 


A particular palſy is often preceded with ſlowneſs of 
motion, with termors or ſhakings, and takes away the 
uſe of ſome particular limb or member. Ihe part af- 
fected is ſoft, flaccid, and cold to the touch. But we 
ſhould take care not to miſtake the rheumatiſm and 

pains 


— 


„ 
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pains. of the joints for the palſey ; for thoſe are attended _ 
weich pain, the cramp, and wavelhy e twitchings. 


Sometimes the particular palſey affects the hind parts, 


\ while thoſe above the diaphragm continue ſound ; and 
it they loſe ſenſe as well as motion, the dung and urine 
will come away involuntarily. Sometimes there may 
be a palſey of the eyelids, and then a horſe cannot raiſe | 


them up ; ſometimes of the top of the gullet, and then 


he cannot ſwal'ow ; as alſo of every other part of the 


body, which may . be Known by the function which 1 is 
kurt. 


| When a horſe is ſeized 1 a en exy, he alw ays 


falls down ſuddenly ; and though he has the uſe of his 
limbs on one fide, it is impoſſible to ſet him on his ks; © 
in which caſe it is not worth while to attempt a cure: 
bor though he ſhould in ſome degree recover, he will 
| never be fit for uſe afterwards. When the hind parts 
are affected with the palſey, it is a very troubleſome dif- 
eaſe, becauſe the horſe muſt be ſupported behind till the 
uſe of his limbs are recovered in a great meaſure. When 
the palſey affects ove limb only, the danger is not ſo 
| great, eſpecially if it is accompanied with an involun- 
| tary ſhaking. As for the numbneſs of the limbs, occa- 
ſioned by the horſe's lying out late in cold grounds; it 
is not the palley properly ſo called, but rather a kind 
of rheumatic diſorder. When the horſe is very old, 
though the palſey ſeizes but one particular part, it is 
very hard to cure. But if the horſe is young, and the 
| diſeaſe proceeds from bad diet or other improper ma- 
nagement, there is no * of his recovery by the uſe 


of good medicines. 


„FT this diſeaſe muſt be attempted with 
bleeding. rowels, and ſtimulating embrocations outward- 
ly and inwardly, with the ſame medicines as are given in 

dhe apoplexy and convulſive diſeaſes. 


The following oil is very penetrating, and may oreat- 
ly contribute to the cure, when rubbed into the part af- 
tected, after it has been well rubbed with a dry wool- 


len cloth. This i; abſolutely neceſſary, for ſometimes 


frictions alone will perform A Sans * if done well and 
. 


f H 2 _ - Take 
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Take the green oil of the ſhops and oil of bays, of 
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each four ounces; of oil of amber three ounces; 


of camphire an ounce: rub the camphire with the 


the reſt gradually. | 5 


Sometimes the ſaponaceous liniment or opodeldoc, 
which is made with ſpirits of wine, camphire, and ſoap, 
will be ſufficient of itſelf ; or you may mix an ounce f 
the flour of muſtard-ſeed, with half a pint of the ſa. 
| ponaceous liniment. When the muſcles about the face, 
_ temples, or mouth are affected with ſpaſms, ſo as to be 


drawn awry, theſe parts muſt be embrocated with the 


F 


A Gvrra Serxexa is a blindneſs or abolition of 


It is plain from anatomy, that the optic nerve, as 


ſoon as it enters the boney orbit of the eye, and has pe- 
netrated the perioſteum that inveſts it, then depoſits the 
outward covering which it received from the dura ma- 
ter to form the ſclerotid coat; that the ſecond covering 


derived from the pia mater goes to conſtitute the uvea, 


the ciliary proceſſes, and the pupil; as alſo that the me- 
* N „„ ee 


— 


5 the fight, when no fault appears outwardly in the |} 
; Toe Lo I 
1 5 F Many lay the fault on the obſtruction of the optic 
nerve by a thick lymph as the cauſe of this diſeaſe; in | 
ſuch a manner as to hinder the afflux of the animal ſpi- 
rits to the retina. But it does not appear from anatomy, 
that the nerves have canals or tubes wherein the nervous 
fluid may run in a direct path. Nor is the lymph 
which is derived from the brain thick or viſcid. Hence 
it is ſcarcely probable that there ſhould be an obſtruction 
of the optic nerves from matter proceeding from the 
the brain. In this caſe there is only a compreſſion of 
_ theſe nerves, which hinders the influx of the animal ſpi- 
rits, and by that means procures a palſey therein Hence 
it follows, that a gutta ſerena is a palſey of the optic 
- Nerves. On 
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duollary ſubſtance, ſerves to make the ſoft, pulpous coat 
called the retina. This laſt, it is well known, receives 
the pictures of viſible objects, and propagates them by 
the optic nerve to the common ſenſory, to excite the idea 
of viſion in the mind. Nou, to perceive objects, there 


is need of the tenſion of the nervous parts, which con- 


ſiſts in a due influx of the nervous fluid, as has been 
ſhown in the former fection. But becauſe in a gutta 
ſerena there is a palſey of the optic nerve, and conſe- 
quently of the retina uvea, and the ciliary. proceſſes; it 
88 follows, that theſe parts can neither be tenſe nor re- 
_ ceive the rays of light; and the pupil will likewiſe be 
amplified and dilated on account of the relaxed ciliary | 
proceſies. This is the only defect that appears in the 
_ eye for the muſcles of the eye and all other parts are in 
a good condition, becauſe they receive branches from . 
bother nerves that are not affected. en 
The cavſe, therefore, which by compreſſing the optic 9 
nerves induces a palſey, is ſeated either about the tha- 
lami, or at the parts which are placed at their entrance 
into the orbits of the eyes. Or it may be in the 
Z optic nerve or rather in the blood-veſlels, which lie in 
its middle part. Theſe veſſels which proceed from the 


_ Carotid arteries, as well as the other branches which en- 


compaſs the orbit, may be ſtuffed with ſtagnating blood, 
and fo preſs and diſtend the medullary tubes of the 
__ nerves, and hinder the return of the lympha through _ 
the veſſels which ſurround the nerves. This ſeems to 
be the cauſe of a periodical gutta ſerena, which, when. 


the ſtagnation of the blood is removed, immeuiare.y 
ceaſes. Moreover, it appears very probable, that the 


| ſpurious gutta ſerena is produced by ſerum which is 


ſhed within the coats of the eye. eſpecially the ſclerotic, 


and ſo encompaſies the optic nerve. And this being 0 
preſſed with the afflux of the nervous fluid, a part of it 
Vu ill gain a paſſage, and leave fight enough to diſtinguiſn | 


light from darkneſs. 


| All theſe effects may be brought ho by violent 

external cauſes, by blows on the head, by a concuſ- 
| ſion of the brain, by falneſs of the blood, by violent 

| . H 3 1 * 
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ſtraining, by a vitiated blood, by a great loſs of b! 004 
and other vital fluids. 
With regard to the prognoſlics, F be rr 
and perfect, and the horſe old, there is no hope of 2 
cure. But if it be recent and imperfect, the cauſe be- 
ing only in the coats of the optic nerve, and the ſub- _ 
ject young, it may be ſometimes cured. Likewiſe the 
periodical gutta ſerena, which depends only on the ſtag- 
nation of the blood, may alſo be removed. But that 


- which ſucceeds a palſey or other etl of the a 
1s ſcarcely ever vanquiſhed. 


When a gutta ſerena is coming on. the horſe at firſt. 1 
appears ſhy, eſpecially to ſtrangers; when he is broaght 


into the light he pricks up his ears, and raiſes up his 5 


bead as if he were looking at the light : he lifts up his 
fert when he walks, and fſe.s them down with fear. 


_ When this diſeaſe is quite compleated, he will run his i 
head a gainſt a Wall. | 


Ihe cure of the gutta ee is a very di Micult . 


dec uſe it is hard to preſcribe remedies that reach the 


diſtemper. However ue muſt try to diſcu's the ſtag- 
nating humour which compreſſes the nerves, and after- _ 


wards to ſtrengthen the parts affected. When the horſe 5 
is poor and low, and his blood watery, we may judge 


ſerum to be the cauſe, and then he may be fired on the | 


poll, b-cauſe an actual cautery, by exciting pain. will | 
communicate a tremulous and vibratory motion to the 
| fine fibres of the brain, and remove the ſtagnating hu- 
mour, eſpecially if rowels are made in the neck at the 
{ame time, which may draw off the humours from the 
part affected. | _ 
On the other 120d if this diſcaſe is kd by a ths | 
nation of the blood, as when a horſe 15 plethorie, then 
the cure muſt be begun by bleeding in the vein neareit 
the parts affected, and his body ſhould always be kept 
open by emollient glyſters and laxatives. When the 
_ diſeaſe is inveterate, we muſt have recourſe to cinnabar 


balls as the only anchor of hope, which may be . = 


ounded 1 in the following manner. 8 
Take valerian root and fennel ſeed, of each an ounce; _ 
of cinnabar of antimony | half an cunce; of oil of 

| auiſeed 
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| aniſeed thirty drops ; make them into a ball with 
common treacle, and give the horſe one every 
morning. except the Ways on which he takes ace 
ative phy ſic. — 5 
The two firtt ingredients are very y good to ſtrengthen 
5 he veſſe's, and, together with the cinnabar, are very effi- 
cacious in opening obſtructions. . EX. 
Beſides the above, it will be proper to blow ſneezing 5 
powder up the noſtrils, which may be either that men- 
tion d in a former ſection. or the extract of the wood 
e guaiacum, which will purge the head very ſtrongly. 


07 Moon * YES, or : Liv: 1TUDES. 


| Liverr ok is the dillilling of a ſalt, ſharp ba- 
5 mour from the eyes, with pain, redncis ard din 
h ness of ſight, ſometimes cloſing the eye up. This diſ- 
order has been called a mocn-eze, from the ſuppoſed i in- 
| fivence the moon has over this diſeaſe; or rather be- 
cauſe it ſometimes returns periodically, and as it has 
been thought at certain phaſes of the moon. 7 
This dilorder i is but {light when there is no blemiſh i in 
the ball of the eye, even though there is a ſwelling of 
the eye lids, with redneſs of the eye, if the running grovs 
thick and condenſes. | 
This diſeaſe generally attacks a horſe when he is 
paſt fie or coming ſix, at which time the eye lids be- 
| Sin to ſwell, ſometimes ſo much as to be ſhut up, and 
a clammy water runs down the cheek, ſometimes in a 
greater, ſomecimes in a leſſer quantity. Sometimes the 
humour is fo hot and corroſive, as to ſcald the checks 
and to fetch off the hair as far as it reaches. The veirs _ 
of the temples, under the eye, and on the ſides of the 5 
noſe are generally turgid and full of blood. | 5 
It does not attack both eyes always at once, but foms- | 
times one, and ſometimes the other. Ia ſome the eyes run 
but little, and in others not at all; but then it is net 
properly this difeaſe; eſpecially if the eyes look dead- 
1h, tunk, and periſhing. Sometimes the eyes are pret- 
ty clcar; at others thick and muddy, of a wheyith or 
. | | i dia = * 
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_ duſky yellow colour. And yet at the beſt they 2 are ne- 


ver ſprightly, but look more weak and dead than they 


did before the diſeaſe began. 


The feat of this diſeaſe is generally i in «Gs glands of 


| the eyes, the chief of which is the Jachrymal gland, 


placed 1 in the orbit in the upper part of the greater angle 


of the eye, which pours out a ſalt ſerum that is abſorb- 
ed by the lachrymal points, and conveyed by a pecu- 
liar duct into the noſe. Likewiſe in the leſſer corner of 
_ the eye there are ſeveral ſmall glandulous bodies, which 
diſtil a thick ſerum. Under the eyelids there are other 
_ glands placed in a row, which ſend out an humour mote 
_gluti: Gus than either of the former. Now the excre- 


tory ducts of theſe glands, conſiſting of nervous and ; 


- fibrous coats, may cafily be irritated by a ſalt, ſubtil ſe- |} 
rum, and ſo be criſped up or contracted by ſpaſms, inn 1 
ſomuch that the reflux of the blood which is brought 

by the ſmall arteries, may be in ſome degree prevented 

by the conſtriction of the veins, while th2 glandulous _ 
tubes may be enlarged by the quantity of the ſecreted 
humour, and from hence may proceed a great effuſion 5 
of a ſalt ſharp ſerum. i 
The redneſs and pain which attend this e 5 
| may be attributed to the acrimony of the humour, which 


in this caſe preatly abounds with ſalt of a peculiar na- 


ture, and quite different from that which is obtained 1 
i from any other excremental fluid. f 


With regard to the prognoſticks, this diſeaſe, as was 


above obſerved, is apt to go and come, but without 
any certainty in its periods. Sometimes the running 
uill ceaſe in a week, ſometimes in a fortnight, thrce 
weeks, or a month, and then it will return again; but 
the time is uncertain, and indeed depends much on the 
85 method that is taken to cure this diſeaſe. If this diſ- 
eaſe 15 ſuffered to go on, or cannot be cured in two 
years it terminates in a cataract, when the humour is 
ſo hot, ſharp, and viſcid, as to inflame the eyes and _ 
glue them up. When the eyes are of a moderate ſize, 
properly ſhaped, and the continuance of the diſorder 

| after it returns ſhort; 3 when they look clear, when the 


bumous 


| Humour ſtops, and the fight continues good, there are 


*% 
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great hopes of recovery. When the humour diſtils 
only ſrom one eye, without ſhifting to the other, there 


is reaſon to expect a cure, or at leaſt to ſave one eye. 


When the diſtemper proceeds from a violent cold, in 
conſequence of which the eyes may be cloſed up, and 
the ditorder may return ſeveral times, yet with proper 


management, blindneſs may be prevented. The eye 
ſometimes may ſeem darkened with a ſort of a yellow 


cloud, which may go off again without danger to the 
| ſight, provided there is no natural defect, and it diſap- 
no LE , 
But the more certain ſigns of recovery, are the ſhort. 
- continuance of the running, and the ſlow return; when 
the inflammation and ſwelling abates ; when the eyes 


that ſeemed to fink and decay, grow plump and full; 


when the muddineſs of the cornea, if any, is gone off, 


and the pupil looks clear and tranſparent, with nothing 


diſcoloured behind it; and when the horſe on the road 


F proceeds with courage, chooſes his way, and leaves off 
ſtarting. But when the eyes look flat and depreſſed,. 
and decay gradually, it is a ſign a cataract is forming, 


and that the diſeaſe will terminate in blindneſs. When 
there is a natural defect in the eyes, or this diſeaſe is 


LE hereditary, no remedies will reach the diforder.. 
I) be cure is to be attempted by ſweetening the 


ſalt ſerum of the blood, by carrying it off by other out- 
lets; and ſtrengthening the glands by external reme- 
dies. The humours may be diverted from the eye by 
bleeding, glyſters, and gentle purges, and their acri- 
mony may be corrected by crude antimony, cinnabar of 
_ antimony, and Æthiops mineral. The eyes may be 
ſtrengthened by wild valerian root, fennel ſeed, roſe- 
mary and lavender flowers made into balls of two or 
three ounces, and given the horſe every day, unleſs he 


has had a glyſter or a purge ; as alſo by external ap- 
JJ... 7 Oo 
Outward remedies, which have been moſt in vogue 


for the diſeaſes of the eyes, are tutty, lapts calaminari:, | 


and whitewitriol, But it is but lately known that they {| 
| are all three the offspring of zinc, which is a ſemimetal | 


and : 


Hs 
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and looks not much unlike block- tin. Lapis calaminari; 
_ Properly ſpeaking, is the oar of zinc; tutty is the te- 
crement of zinc, which is gained by making braſs with 


: copper and lapis calaminaris; and white vitriol is made 
by diffolving zinc in equal parts of oit of vitriol and wa- 


ter, evaporating the water and ſetting it to cryſtallize.. 


Bleeding in this diſorder is generally proper, unleſs B 


the eyes fink, and look as if they were periſhing. The 
eyes may be waſhed two or three times a day with the 
following water. 
Take of white birne two 1 of camphire one 


dram; pour a pint of boiling water upon them, 
and when it has ſettled, decant off the clear for uſe. 


It may be applied to the eye and the parts about "8 
With abit of ſponge or a fine rag. | 
Or mix white vitriol with freſh butter, and put a bit 


of the ſize of a horſe-bean into the greater corner of 
the eye. This with proper internal medicines will of- _ 


en prove ſufficient. When the veins that lie near the 


eye are turgid and full of blood, bathe them ſeveral _ 


times a day with vinegar or verjuice, till they are 


- brought to their natural fize. The derte A. be purg- * 


ed with the following drink. | 3 
Take lenitive electary and cream of tartar, of each 8 


four ounces; of Epſom ſalt three ounces; of ſo- 8 


lutive ſyrup of roſes two ounces: mix theſe with 

a2 pint of warm water gruel, and give it the horſe. 
in a morning faſting. Some time aſter, his feeds 
| hould be ſcalded bran, with moderate exerciſe. 

70 attenuate or thin the blood, and keep the horſe's 


3 dein open, the following may be given once a week. 


a of Epſom falt at an ounce; ſuccotrine aloes and 
um guaiacum, of each halt an ounce : make them 


into a ball with common treacle, and rolþ it in 55 


Wheat flour. | | 
Oa the intermediate days he ſhould have a ball made | 
with an ounce of wild valerian root, half an ounce of 
cinnabar of antimony, and half an ounce of gum guai- 
acum, for two or three months, till his eyes look clear 
and well. The valerian root may be ſometimes chang- 
ed for the ſame quantiry of dries ſage or lavender 


flowers. 5 | When . 
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When the horſe's eyes are ſunk, and look as if they 
were going to periſh, you may try what good feeding 
will do, with a ſuff cient quantity of oats; for when 
a horſe has been haid worked and low ted, this will 
_ viten ſuccecd without any other means, taking care at 
the ſame time to let his labour be moderate. You-may 
ſaſcly waſh his eyes twice a day with two parts of water 
and one of brandy. Salts and ityptic medicines mutt 
be for borne, for they will do more harm than good. 
Inttcad of the laxative ball, he may take two drams of 
quickſilver killed with a ſufficient quantity of turpen- 
tine, and mixt with half an ounce of fine [UCCorrir.e. 

aloes, and the ſame quantity of gum guaiacum, made 
into a ball with common treacle. He may take it eve- 
1y other day, tor five or fix times, unlets it make him 
dung too much, which it ſeldom does, and then it muſt 
be given him at longer intervals. He thould be kept 
fathi ting two or three hours aſter it, and then have only 
warm water and ſcalded bran. If it has a tendency io 
_ falivation, which may be known bv the ſorenets of his 


mouth, ad this laſt may be diſcox ered by his manner of 


eating. he mult be fed with water-gruel tor two or three 
days, till the ſoreneſs is gone off: but there is very lit- 
tle danger of this, becauſe the quickſilver almoſt always 
paſſes off by ſtool. Oa the intermediate Cays, the ball 
mentioned above with valerian root, &c. may be cont- 
nued ; as allo after the mercutial courſe is over. 5 
MW hen there iz occaſion to invigorate the blood, and 
ſtrengthen the ſolids, you may mix a quart of clear 
forge water with the water he is to drink, once every 
day. Or you may boil a pound of the thavings of lig- 
num vite in three gallons of forge water, and allow 
| im a quart a day as before. Or you may add a pound 
of old ruſty nails to the decoction of lignum vitz in 
ſpring water, while it is boiling ; or a pound of the groſs 
powder of antimony tied in. a rag. The antimony in 
particular will be very proper When there is any break- - 
ings out in the head, veck, or ther parts of the 
body. | | | 
| Rowels may be 4 iceable for a time in drawing off 
5 we offending humour ; but pale” 8 the b! ood | I Clear kd. - 
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by the above method, the diſeaſe will return when they 
are dried up. 
I know not how a running eye, e is properly * 
i lippitude, comes by the name of moon-blind, for this 
is more truly a diſpoſition to a cataract ; in which me. - 
eye is never ſhut up or cloſed, or runs, but looks thick 
or cloudy, and the horſe ſees little or nothing. If at 
the ſame time the eye ſinks, and, as it were, dries a- 
Way, it is in vain to attempt a cute, ſince no internal 
remedies will reach the cauſe of this diſeaſe; for a ca- 
taract being an opacity of the cryſtalline humour of the 


eye, attended with a hardneſs when it is ripe, it is no 


wonder that it will not yicld to remedies. It cannot be 


denied, but the beſt authors who have wrote upon this 


ſubject are very confuſed in their accounts ot moon- 
blindneſs; but if the ſymptoms are attended to, ere? 8. 
= DOR of n any miſtake. * | 5 


—— — — 


” = were ITY and the Haw of te Er. | 2 
H E N a 'horſe 115 bad an ulcer or ERGY or : : 


the eye, there will remain a cicatrix or ſcar in 
the ſame manner as in other parts of the body. When 


it happens in the tranſparent cornea, it appears like a 


white ſpot, more or leſs extended, and more or leſs 


thick, according to the nature of the wound or ulcer. 
| The ſpot generally looks ſmooth and Gining, and 
ſometimes is eminent and unequal. In the opake cor- 
| mea it ſeldom appears at all, or at molt very little, on 
account of the white colour of the membrane ot the 
confunctive. 5 Es 
There are ſeveral cicatrices of the cornea, but eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the tranſparent cornea, oppoſite to the 


pupil, which diminiſh the fight. Thoſe that are very | 


| ſuperficial hurt the ſight but little, but thoſe that lie 
deeper may entirely deprive the horſe of viſion. Since 


 theſeare altogether incurable, whatever ſome ou: pre- * 0 


tend, I ſhall ſay no more about them. wo 

18 There is a ſpot 1 in the eve, that is cauſed by 2 ; 

mour which! is congelted between * coats of the . ; 
W n 
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oh this hardens, the ſpot is formed: Sometimes 
they are no bigger than a grain ot millet ſeed, and 
when they are largeſt, they never ſpread farther. 4£:. 


they ſhould chance to ulcerate, they may be readily 
| healed with the powder of Florentine orris and ſugar 


2 3 OT with the e coloured water of ho 
: "The. LEUCOMA or ALBUGO is a white ſuperficial ſpor 


on the tranſparent cornea, which hurts the ſight while 


it continues. It may be diſtinguiſhed from a cicatrix | 


which is white and ſhining, by its being of a dull - 
whiteneſs like chalk. It is likewiſe attended with a 


flight fluxion, a ſmall inflammation and pain, and hap- 


pens without any precedent ulcer. It may Jikew iſe be 
known from an ulcer, becauſe in this there is a ſoluti- 
on of continuity, and in an albugo there is n woe: When 
this diſorder has continued a long while, an ulcer of the 
Cornea may be apprehended, which leaves a cloud aſter 


it is healed that will never diſappear. But while it is re- 
cent, it may be removed without leaving any. trace be- 
hind it; for this reaſon we ought to Cure it as oon 2s 
- poſſible. 1 - 
Some take it off wich the gall of a vike or 3 | 
or the juice of celandine ; and if theſe are too tharp, 
they muſt be mixt with a little of the ſolution of gum tra- 
gacanth : or you may take a ſheet of paper, and make it 
up like a funnel ; then ſet fire to the wide end of it, 
and as it burns, a ſmall quantity of oil will deſcend 
to the narrow part: apply a drop of this to the ſpot with 
_ afeather, firſt diluted with ſpittle. Some uſe the oil of 
box in the ſame manner, Half an hour after the uſe 
of any of theſe, the eye muſt be waſhed with water 
mixt with a little brandy, and the medicine muſt not be 
: applied again till the next day. 
The following liniment is excellent in thizeake, which 
muſt be applied with a ſoft feather to the ſpot. 
Take half adram of myrrh, five grains of camphire, 


and as much of white vitriol: rub theſe together _ 


wich two drams of honey, and as much fennel wa- 
ter as will bring them to > the conkſtence, of a ſoft li- 
1 niment. _ | 

| . 
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Or you may make a powder wich Florentine ortie, 

myrrh, and ſugar candy, half a dram of each; and fi- 
_ keen grains of white vitriol. A little of this may be 
blown into the eye with a quill. When the ſpot is va- 
niſhed, you muſt complcat the cure with the eye-water 
: mentioned in the ſection of tuperticial ulcers. Films 
are to be removed in the ſame manner. When the al- 
bugo is obſtinate, make uſe of the powder with glaſs. 
mentioned below. _ ND 


The naws or PTERYGIUM is a fleſhy excreſcence, e 


which generally begins in the greater angle of the eye, 
and in proceſs of time extends itſelf like a wing along 

the conjunttive, as far as the outward circle of the iris. 
Sometimes it reaches no farther than the corner of the 
eye in which it was bred. When it is recent and ſmall, 


it will ſometimes yield to remedies, particularly the fol- 8 g 


lowing powder. 
Lake. of cuttle-fiſh bone a ſcruple; of glass ten 


grains; of white vitriol fiſteen grains; ot Floren- 1 


tine ortis half a dram of ſugat candy a dram: 


reduce theſe, eſpecially the glaſs, into very fine 5 
+ powder. Blow ſome ot this on the kaw three ge 


four times a day with a quill, and waſh the eye, 
half an hour each time, , with water mixt with a 
little brandy. | 
Phe glaſs ſerves to cut and excoriate the ſurface of the 
_ Haw, to give way for the fluid contained in its veſſels ; 
and to excite at the ſame time a ſlight ſuppuration, as 


wellas to procure a paſſage for the other remedies. Some : 


make a powder with equal parts of ſugar candy and cry= _ 

ſtal. The following collyrium 1 is like wiſe good for this 

pope. | 
Take of verdigreaſe a cruple; ; of Roman vitriol cal- 


cined to a redneſs ſixteen giains ; borax and pu- 


mice ſtone, of each twelve grains; of ſugar candy 

a dram: mix them with four ounces of the juice 

of celandine in which a little gum arabic has 

been diſſolved. Apply a little of this with a 
28 hve or ſix times . firſt Having the 5 
via 


When 
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F £2 a part of the eye there 1s a ligament : 
tuns along the verge of it that becomes horny like a 
griſtle, which binds or comprefles the eye. In this 


caſe, and Jikewife when the diforder will not yield to. 
other medicines, we muſt come to manual operation; 
this is performed by taking hold of the membrane with 

a ſmall fine hook, and cutting off ſo much of the ca- 


runcle as looks moitt or ſpongy, with part of the mem- 


brane and griſtle that makes a preſſure on the eve. This | 


done, dreſs it with honey of roſes. But if after this 


the eye continues very moiſt, ſo as to be like to breed 
proud fleſh, it will be proper to blow in equal parts of 


burnt Fans and double refined ſugar twice a 0 „ 


5 ſome caſes it may, be touched with blue virriol to keep : 
. down the fleſh. ” | | | 


o Bavizes and w ouxps „ Exe. 


-Nl A Hoe is very liable to blows upon, and brui es of. | 
5 the eyes; and yet they are ſeldom ſo dangerous as 
might be apprehended: for ſometimes an accident of 
this kind will make the horney coat of the eyes turn 
duite white, and yet they will come to themſelves in a_ 
ſew days, only by bathing them with cold ſpring water, 
by the help of a ſponge, four or five times a day. Or, 
Take a quarter of an ounce of dried white roſes, and 
pour thereon a pint of boiling water; when it is 
cold, diſſolve in it a ſcruple of white vitriol, and 


the ſame quantity of the . of lead for an ey * 5 


water. | 8 
When the eye is ſwelled or Lond. it a "Ve pro- 5 


per to bleed the horſe, and bathe it with the above eye- 
water. When the caſe is bad, beat a dram of rock 


| alum with the whites of two eggs, till they turn to a 
kind of a curd: ſpread this upon a pledgit, and bind it 
gently over the eye, renewing it when it is dry. Or 
lay conſerve of roſes on a cloth, and ply. it in the 


| | fame manner. 


When the eye is aaturally good, ad has not 1 
haraſed with, . applications, it may be recove- 


rec 


fed with ſcalded 
% 8 VVV 
Wounsps of the ey are not mortal, but on the con- 
trary may be eaſily cured: yet thoſe that are very bad, 
are not without danger, not only on account of the loſs | 
of ſight, but becauſe of the troubleſome ſymptoms that 
may attend them; ſuch as fluxions, inflammation, pain, 
Kc. FVV ww neon nom ere of 
When wounds of the eye are not large; when they 


out the watery humour. 
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red, though the caſe is ſeemingly deſperate. For in- 
ſtance, when there is a defluxion on the eye, or the eye- 
lids are ſwelled and moiſt, or the eye is inflamed, or is 


ſo full of anguiſh that the horſe will not or cannot open 


it, then ſtronger applications may be made uſe of, if 
- the Jum curd will nor go zone. EEE ns 
Take of roſe water four ounces ; of honey of roſes 


an ounce; white vitriol and ſugar of lead, of each 

thirty grains: mix them for an eye-water, 
Sometimes a ſpoonful or two of red port wine may be 
added, eſpecially if a thin humour runs from the eye. 


When there is any blemiſh or ſcurf or ſcar remains upon 
the eye, then blow equal parts of white vitriol and 
double refined ſugar into it, night and morning, till the | 
eye begins to look clear, and then the eye water will be 
| ſufficient alone, once a day, till the cure is compleated, } 
VM hen there is a conſiderable fluxion on the eye, rowels 
will help to divert the humours, and the horſe is to be 
bran for two or three days, inſtead of ES 


don't change the diſpoſition of the internal parts; 
when they are not ſeated on the tranſparent cornea, 


over againſt the pupil; and when they heal readily 
without ſupervening accidents, they will do no damage 


to the ſight, though they penetrate the cornea, and let 


But when they are conſiderable, and change the diſ- 


Poſition of the interna} parts; when they are quite croſs _ 
the tranſparent cornea ; or when they are ſmall, if they 
are attended with a fluxion, inflammation, or other ac- Þ}F 
_ cidents, they are almoſt always followed with loſs of 
fight; and this on account of the large cicatrices that 
remain, or by reaſon of the ulcers, abſceſſes or 2 8 
ſuppurations that ſuper vene, and are often the de 
tion of this noble organ. 


ruc- 


Wounds | 


W 
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— n of the eyes that are made with ſharp inftru- | 


ments are more eaſy to cure, cæteris paribus, than thoſe 
that are made with blunt weapons. Thoſe that are made 
on the ſide of the globe of the eye, without hurting the 
muſcles of the eye, are eaſy to heal; but when the muſ- 
dles or nerves are offended, or the eye is drawn more to 
one fide than the other, or there is a palley of the eye, 
or an abſceſs formed therein, the conſequences are com- 
monly bad. 


In curing wounds of the eyes we ſhould be attentive 
to prevent fluxions, inflammations, and pain, which 


are the moſt common ſymptoms that attend theſe acci- 
diegnts. This may be done by bleeding, repeating it 

o occaſionally ; by roweling under the jaws, the breaſt, 
or belly, eſpecially when the eye is much ſwelled or in- 


flamed ; by glyſters, and by a laxative diet with ſcalded 


5 1 It there be any ſtrange body left ſticking in the 
eye, or between the globe and the N it muſt be 
taken out. 


In the cure, it will be proper to drop pigeon' 8 ; blood 


into the eye, or breaſt milk, or cows milk with a little 
ſaffron infuſed therein, which will prevent an inflam- 
mation and pain. Then dip compreſſes in roſe water 
and the white of an egg beaten together, rene win 8. the 
gdtreſſings five or fix times a day. Or you may mix a 
dram of tincture of myrrh with an ounce of honey of 
roſes, and dip ſoft lint therein. In this caſe, dreſſing 55 


once a day will ſuffice till it is cured. 
When the cornea is only prickt by a thorn or other- 
wiſe, and the aqueous humour ſhould run out, it will 


fill again in a day or two's time, as I have ſeveral times 


obſerved. When there is no great inflammation, a 


wound in the cornea will heal inſenſibly. But if the in- 
flammation is conſiderable, it will open the wound and 
let the watery humour out again, which had been re- 
newed and kept in before, and ſometimes the eye will 
decome quite empty, and therefore we ſhould always 
adiſtruſt this ſort of wounds. But to prevent this as 
much as poſſible, we ſhould dip two pieces of good flan- 
nel, of the breadth of two hands, in the following fo- 
mentation, letting them ſoak, and then wring out one, 
and www" it very warm, but not too hot, over the woun- 


ded 


—— rs — — 4 


of all, 
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ded eye; ; and when the firſt begins to cool, apply the 1 
other. Let this be done alternately for half an hour, 
| keeping the fomentation hot enough for the purpoſe. |} 
"Fas management-may be repeated twice a day, or oft- 


ner, till the ſwelling begins to ins, and the wound dif- 
Charges laudable matter. 


Take camomile flowers, dy flowers,” and red roſes, 


all dried, of each half an ounce , of marſh- mailow Es 


leaves an ounce; of ſal ammoniac half an ounce: 
pour of boiling water upon them three pints. When 
the infuſion is almoſt cold ſtrain it off, and then add 


half a pint of red port wine. It muſt be heated a- 1 


to dip the flannel i in. 


—— 


| of besrotss, A bi LCERS 5 of he Bon- 0 


: KEY CoA of the Eyk. 


| Peoreres which ſometimes appear o on the Los i 

| coat of the eye are of two forts, phlyFenez, and pu- 
tules properly ſo called. The former are like {mall bliſ- 
ters, the latter lie a little deeper, and are filled with pu- 

Tulent matter, like pimples on the face. Theſe diſor- 
ders are generally the conſequences of the inflammation 
of the eye, when the blood contained in the enlarged | 
veſſels does not diſperſe, but turns acrid and corrodes 
the part in which it lies, with this difference, that the 


acrid ſerum occaſions phly ctenæ, and the red part puſ- Rl 
tules. 


As the ph! yctenæ are abs, they appear to be 


of the colour of that part of the eye in which they ariſe. 
When puſtules ariſe on the conjunctive coat of the eye, 
they are reddiſh at firſt, and afterwards white. But 
when they are on the tranſparent cornea, they look duſ- 
ky at firſt, and in time turn white. All the danger lies 
in their turning to ill-conditioned ulcers; and if they |} 
do, they are very hard to heal. Phlyctenæ are not bo 
| bad as puſtules; and they are neither of them ſo dan- 


gerous on the conjunctive as on the tranſparent cornea. 
When they are over 2 ainſt the upil they are w orit 
F. 8 * 


The 9 
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a | The cure of both are alike; and if they feem to be 
- Mo - dangerous, you muſt begin with bleeding ; keeping his 
| body open, and making rowels as in the laſt ſection. Al- 
fo diſſolve five or ſix grains of ſugar of lead in three 
_ ounces of roſe water, and dip a compreſs in roſe water 
| and the whitc of an egg beaten together, and lay it 
„ der the eye. This mutt be removed five or ſix times 
in a day. When they are attended with pain, ſteep as 
much ſaffron in new milk as will make it of a fine yel- 
| low, and mix it with an equal part of the mucilage of 
| quinces, and drop in a little of the mixture warm. Af- 
 terwards lay a comprels over the eye dipt in the ſame 
mixture, and renew it every two or three hours. Note, 
this mixture muſt be freſh every day with new milk. 
The mucilage is made uſe of, becaule it is a little ano- _ 
dp ne, and ſheathes the acrid particles that offend the 
eye, as well as it gives a body to the mixture, that it 
may lie on longer without drying. When the puſtules 
ſcem to give way, mix a little brandy with fenncl wa- 
| ter, and waſh the cye two or three times a day, which 
will ſtrengthen the eye, and bring it to itlelf the ſooner. | 
When the puſtule tends to a ſuppuration, apply ſome 
drops of the following eye-water to it ten or twelve 
inen a e | 
! ake the root of marſh- mallows, camomile fs : 
and emelilot, of each half an ounce. Boil them a 
little while in roſe water and fennel water, of each 
ſix ounces ; then add a ſcruple of ſaffron, and 
rain off the decoction. 
| Likewiſe dip a compteſs in this water, ad lay i it over 
| the eyes, as before directed. When the puſtules are long 
before they break, open them with the point of a lan- 
cet or necdle, to prevent the matter from corroding the 
| . Cornea, and rendeting the ulcer more deep, n . | 
Th = be attended with a larger cicatrix. 
„ Wben the puſtules break of 8 or have -- 
Ideen opened, drop five or fix drops of the ene | 
eye water into the eye ſeveral times a day. | 
Take of lime-water a pint ; of fal ammoniac a Gram: 
let them ſtand in a copper veſſel till the water be- 
comes of 0 ane ky- colour, and then 1 it 1s fit for by 
| 805 
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An abſeeſs of the cornea iN often a conſequence of a 
great inflammation of the eyes, when it does not termi- 
nate by reſolution. It ſometimes ariſes ſpontaneouſly, | 
like other abſceſſes, fiom a hot, acrid ſerum, or from 
an extravaſation of the horney coat from exteral violence. 
It differs from phlyctenæ and puſtules in being more 
deep, and the matter that forms it more thick. While 


ttis abſceſs is forming, the inflammation is violent, and = 
the pain is great, which continue till the pus is formed. 


Sometimes the abſceſs is ſo ſmall as to take up no more 
room than a puſtule, and ſometimes it is ſo large as to 
take up a good part of the cornea, When the pus is 


collected between the pellicles of the external ſurface [| 


of the cornea, the tumour will point outward, like a 
nail; when in the middle, it is flat and depreſſed * = 
when more inwardly, there is no tumour on the outſide, _ 


| Theabſceſsof the cornea is a very troubleſome diſeaſe, |} 
- becauſe it is often attended with loſs of ſight, either on 


account of the deep cicatrix it leaves behind it, or from 
the ulcer it may happen to turn to, which is always ve- 
ry malignant. Beſides, the horney coat is ſometimes 
| eaten through, and then the watery humour will, run out, 


which is often attended with a difplacing of the reſt of | 


the humours ; or laſtly, the whole may ſuppurate, or at 

leaſt a part of it, when the abſceſs breaks into the eye. 
The ſmaller the abſceſs is, the leſs is the malignity, and 
may be ſoonelt healed. Thoſe which are on the outſide 
of thi are not ſo bad as thoſe which lie in the 


middle of it ; and thoſe are ftill worſe which are formed 


near the internal furface. Thoſe likewiſe which are 


formed in the opake cornea are not ſo bad as thoſe in the 
tranſparent cornea; and the nearer they are to the middle 


of the pupil, the more dangerous are the conſequences. 
In the cure of this abſceſs, we muſt make uſe of me- 
dicines as well general as particular. The general are 


bleeding, roweling, glyſters, and faxatives, as before 


directed. When the inflammation begins to abate, and 
the matter that is collected does not appear to be of a bad 


CO quality, you may attempt to diſperſe it by a decoction of 
the flowers of camomile and melilot, and the ſeeds ot 


fennel, in equal quantities, in roſe water : to which add 5 
N fatfron enough to colour 1 it, and ſome drops of the tinc- 


ture 


8 
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"2 ture it aynk. The eye may be waſhed) with this, and 


compreſſes laid over it as uſual. 


When this or the like medicines do not e che 
humour, we mult have recourſe to the laſt remedy, 


which is to open the abſceſs with the point of a lancet 
to let out the pus, without waiting till it breaks of itſelf. 
Ihe lancet muſt be applied to the moſt prominent part 
of the abſcels, and penetrate ſo deep as to reach the mat- 
ter that is formed, taking care, as the Jancet is with- 


drawing, to make the aperture | as wide as the ſemidia- 
meter of the abſceſs. 


| Immediately after the opening you may apply new milk = : 


tinctured with ſaffron, or any ocher anodinic application, 5 
to eaſe the pain; and then the eye: water with _—y „ 
. ter and ſal 3 deſcribed above. : 


Ulcers of the conjundive and tranſparent. cornea are 15 


1 common diſorders, being the conſequence of inflamma- 5 
| tions, puſtules, abſceſſes and wounds; as alſo of the 
fluxions of ſharp corroſive humours, which ates _ 
e 


from the glands of the eyes, by nn . cau 
à ſolution of continuity. 


Ulcers are either ſuperficial or profound. The "SIG 


ficial bare uſually cauſed by ſharp corroſive humours, _ 
Which eat into the eye; or by phlyctenæ, or by ſlight 

hurts of the eye. There are four kinds of theſe ulcers, 
which only differ in degree. The firlt is a ſlight ulcer 
| which appears like a kind of miſt upon the tranſparent | 


cornea, and which occupies the greater part of it: this 


is nothing but the beginning of an ulcer, and is ſeated 


in the ſurface thereof, which ſome have called, but im- 


properly, the cuticle. When this is healed in time, it 
leaves no cicatrix behind it. 


The ſecond is an ulcer like the PRES ; 1 is 3 


5 what more deep and more white, and generally takes up | 
| Jeſs room, When it is cured, it leaves a flight cicatrix 
behind it, which a little incommodes the light when it 
lies over the pupil. | py 


The third is a round ulcer and deeper than the former 5 


1 and ſucceeds the opening of puſtules, looking white 
when in the tranſparent cornea, and appears reddiſh 
When on the conjunctive : when this is ſeated on the 
"= pupil it obſcures the — aſter it is $ hens. 


The 
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The fourth is 2 corroding painful ulcer, rough and 
an of an aſh-colour, appearing like a lock of 
wool, when ſeated on the tranſparent cornea. This 
is the worſt of the ſuperficial ulcers, becauſe it 1s apt 
do degenerate into one that is deep and fordid. When 
healed it leaves a thicker cicatiix behind.” it than the 
former. | 
Deep ulcers are either a by the opening of an 
abſceſs, or trom other cauſes. "They are divided into 
three kinds: the firſt is deep, narrow, and hard, and 
hem it is feated on the tiantparent cornea, it does 
not change the colour, nor grow white after the ci- 
catrization of the vicer, When it affects the conjunc- 


tive, it is red on the edges, and blackiſh in the mid- 


dle. The ſecond is like the former, but larger. The 


third 1 1s a ſordid ulcer, and the matter that runs from | 
it is thick and of a bad quality. | ; 
It muit be owned, the dittinction of theſe Eo bs 
not very material; for the nature of them will rea- 
ally appear upon inſpection, as well as their differences; 
their names being of little fignification. | 
The prognoſtics of vicers may be drawn from the 
diffculty there is in healing them; from the rain and 
inflammation that attends them; from the nature of 
the ulcerated parts, and the emptoms, that accompa- 
ny them, ſuch as the rupture ot the cornea, the 


fangous fleſh, the fiftula, aud th: nature of the ci- 


dattices. In particular, ulcers that occub the con- 
junctive are not ſo dangerous as thoſe that appear on 
the tranſparent cornea, much lets on the pupil. Su- 


pet ficial v cers are exfick to heal, and Cee) ulcers are 


attended wich the moſt dangerous con'eqvences. W hen 
2 thin, corrofir e matter flaws: from an ulcer, which 
corrodes the adac parts, they are cleanſed with great 
difficulty, and th en the deſtruction of the whole eve. 


In curing er when it is e uſe. "ef tol- 
| "og ere „ater. 


Take three ounces of - water, and difolve in it 
ten grains of gum arabic. Then add five grains 
of white vitriol, and the ſame quantity of ſugar of 
lead, with twenty grains of ſugar candy. Make | 
them warm, that they oe diſſolve the ſooner. 


APP : 


_ 
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| Aoply a few drops to the grieved part ten or twelve 
times a day, lay a compreſs over the eye, dipt „ 
mixture of roſe water and the white of an egg beaten 


together. Or, inſtead of this, you may make it with 
the ſame quantity of roſe water, ten grains of camphire, 

and the fame quantity of white vittiol, with a ſcruple 

ol ſugar candy. The camphire muſt be rubbed with the 
| ſugar candy, ard the water poured thereon by little and 


little But it will diſſolve more intimate'y if it be 


ground with a third part of a blanched almond brit, _ 
and then add the ſugar candy. | 


The camphͤire, by the fubrility of | its i parts, makes its 


Way into the coats of the eve, and attenuates the gro!s. 
matter ;*and by its balſamic qualities corrects the ma- 
lignity of the bumours. When the ulcer is not cleanſed - 
by theſe means, the eve-water may be made ſtronger, _ 
by encreaſing the quantity of the dry ingredients. But 
in all theſe cates the effects of the remedies muſt be du- 
ly attended to: tor inſtance, when an ulcer of the exe 
_ dries up and grows hot, inſtead of being cleanſed, we 


may conclude the remedy is too ſtrong, and then it muſt 
bz rendered V. c2ker b * incren ing the quantity of wa- 55 


ter. On the other hand, when an ulcer i is too moiſt, and 
grows foul, we may judge the collyrium is\too weak, 


and then the water mult be decrealed.  Burxvhen the 


ſuppuration is laudable, the ulcer grows cleaner, and | 


the inflammation abates, the ſame medicines may be con- 


tinued till another indication ariſes. 


When the ulcer is deep, without any . FP ee of 


| malignity, which is known by its white colour and even- 


nels, by the matter not being acrid, and by the light- 


nels of the inflammat! on, the n collyrium may 


be uſed. | 
Take four aunces of roſe water and fennel water, 
and diſſolve fifteen grains of gum tragacanth there 
in: then add aloes and myrrh, of each a ſcruple ; * 
camphire and white vitriol, of each eight grains; 
a ſcruple of prepared tutty, and half a dram of ſu- 
gar candy: diſſolve them as much as may be in 
_ the above water, and hen n them through a 
fine 148. | 


V hen 
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When chers are ſigns of malignity, or when the edges 
of the ulcer appear callous, and the bottom diſcoloured, 


with a hot, ſharp defluxion, and an inflammation, it watt = 


be corretted by collyriums of a ſtronger nature; thus, 
Take roſe water and fennel water, of each two ounces; 


prepared tutty, ſugar of lead, crocus of antimo- , 


ny waſhed and prepared, and myrrh, of each a 
ſcruple; of ſugar candy half a dram ; of gum 


tragacanth fifteen grains ; of ſaffron ſix grains. 5 - 


Firſt diſſolve the gum tragacanth in the water, and 


then add the reſt, taking care that thoſe ingredients . : 


which, will not diſſolve, may be in very fine powder. 


The crocus may be had at the ſhops ready waſhed. Y 


This may be uſed as the other eye-water; but in 
| the intermediate times of application, it will be proper 


do uſe the anodvne collyrium with cows milk tinftured | 
with ſaffron, mixt with mu ilage of quince ſceds, 0-7 


_ eaſe the prin, and to ſoften the ulcer. 


When a blackiſh thick matter diſtils from the ulcer, - N . 
it is then malignant, and the rupture of the cornea is to 5 
de apprehended, and therefore we mult endeavour to 


9 it as ſoon as we can. | 
Take of roſe water four ounces ; 5 . gf. 
teen grains; of camphire ten grains, of myrrh a 
ſcruple; of ſugar candy half a dram. Firſt difſolve 
ten grains of ſugar candy in the water, and then 
mix them well together in a marble mortar, pour- 
ing on the water by little and little at a time. Diſ- 


_ tilled verdigreaſe will be beſt becauſe it is free from 9 : 


impurities. 5 
Or inſtead of this, you may mix fifteen grains of bias 


vitriol, commonly called the blue fone ; a ſcruple of | 


myrrh, and a dram of the honey of roles, with the 
ſame waters. Thele need only be applied three times a 
day, making uſe of anodyne collyriums i in the interme- 
diate times. As ſoon as the matter begins to be white, all 
of a colour, and thick, while the other ſymptoms diſap- 


pear, then we may uſe the others before mentioned to 


heal it anddry it up. Or it may be done by the follow- | 


ing powder, a few grains of which is to be blown into | 
che eye Fes. the ulcer with a quill. 8 
3 1 
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Take of white vitriol fitteen grains; of aloes a ſcru- 
ple; of ſugar of lead ten Trains; of tutty pre- 
pared half a dram; of Flotentine orris as much; 
oſ ſugar candy a dram : reduc? all theſe into a very 
fine powder for uſe. It is to be applied three or 
ſour times a day, uſing anodynes betwoen whiles to J 
allay the pain. 


The following is a very go⁰d collyrium, and i is | uſe- 5 
ful i in molt ulcers of the eyes. | 
Take two drams of myrrh ; a ſeruple of white vitiol; : 
ten grains of camphire ; ; and half an ounce of ſu⸗ | 
gar candy: boil ſome eggs hard, cut them in two, 
take out the yolk, and fill them with this mixture 
made in the 12me proportion. Tie them together, 
and ſet them upright on a hurdle over an earthen _ 
pan to receive the liquor. that drops from them, 1 
v We put in a bottle for uſe, _ 5 
| Thie iz a general remedy for ulcers in the eves, and : 
ſo is 4 following, which has been uſed with "ery 5 
5 great ſucce::. . : 
Take of butter as it comes Hoe the thang to 5 
Tour ounces; of tutty prepared an ounce; cam- 
phite, ſugar of lead and red coral prepared, of 
cCach ha li a dram; of verdigreaſe twelve grains; 
of pompholigos two drams: mix them well toge- 


ther, and put © five grains 1n the great corner of the 
horle's eye, when he is moſt at reſt. 


In common diſeaſes of the eye, particularly 1 | 
pt the following is an excellent water 
Take elder flower water and French brandy, of 
each three ounces; of camphire ten grains; of 
ſugar of lead half a dram: firſt aifſolve the cam- 
phire in the brandy, and the ſugar of lead in the 
water, and then ſhake them together in a bottle. 
At the time of uſe you may warm this mixture, and 
then dip a linen cloth i in it Rees times doubled. | 
to lay over the eye. | 
Vote, arquebuſade is much preferable to wala: brandy | 
where it can be had, as it may in ſeveral places in 
and about London. It muſt be renewed. ſeveral times 
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| When the ulcers are entirely healed and cicatrized, 

It the eye continues weak afterwards, it muſt be lireng-. 

| thened with ſome proper eye-water. If there are cica- 

_ tices that hurt the fight, by being over or near the 

pupil, the remedy communicated by Sir Hans lax 

Is molt proper for the removal of them; becauſe it has 
| cured many eyes that were covered with opake films 
and cicatrices, left by inflammations and apoſtems of the 
tranſparent cornea; I mean human eyes; and there is 

no reaſon to doubt, but it will have the ſame effect 
upon the eyes of a horſe, when uſed with care and 
judgment. 

Take of prepared tutty an ounce ; of the "ROY called 
| hematites prepared two ſcruples; of ſuccotrine 
aloes twelve grains; of prepared pearls four grains: 
Tub them together i in a marble mortar, with a ſuffi 
cient quantity of vipers fat to make them into a 
liniment. D 

This remedy is to be applied with a hair pencil once 
” a day, without any thing elſe, if to take off fears or ci- 
5 catrices, or if the eyes are only weak and ſore; but in 
more grievous caſes gencrals ; mult be premiſed, as > blecd- e 
ang, nee glyſters, and row cling. | 


2 


Of Cops and Covons | 

4 1 to the explanation of a cold, it is at 
1 0 know, that as the bodies of all animals conſiſt of 
à a vaſt number of pipes and veſſels, through which the 


| Þlood and humours are conſtantly circulating 3 it is no 


wonder that a great number of exceeding fine particles 
| ſhould be continually flying off, ſometimes like a va- 
pour, and ſometimes like a fluid. This is called per- 


TD ſpiration, and is greater than all the other ſecretions put 


together. It is cauſed by the conſtant dilatation and 
contraction of the veſſels called arteries, by which 

means the blood is conſtantly thruſt toward the excre- 

tory pores of the ſkin. Beſides, there is an internal 

Heat which is endowed with a rarefying virtue, and ex- 
Pans: the e fluid, Opens the es of and relolyes moiſture 
into 


into exceeding fine vapours. Therefore, the greater 
the force is by which the fluids are impelled to the ur- 
face of the body, the greater will the perſpiration be, 
unleſs the pores are ſhut up: and conſequently what- 
cver promotes and quickens the circulation of the 
blood, muſt needs increaſe perſpication, Hence it is 
plain, that as labour and exerciſe increaſe the pulſe, 


in that cafe more free. 


and their Cure. -* 3 


they muſt of courſe increaſe heat and perſpiration. 


We may obſerve likewiſe, that there is no promoting 
ſweat without increaſing the motion of the heart. 


Therefore, as the motion of the fibres and the courſe. 


of the fluids is always more quick and lively in a pure 
| ſerene air, we may conclude that perſpiration is always 


| Sometimes there may be a great internal heat, with 


2 dryneſs of the ſkin at the tame time, as in fevers, 
which ariſe from a ftriture of the pores of the ſkin, 

and then perſpiration cannot be performed: likewiſe 
when the air is moderately hot and moiſt, the fine veſ- _ 

dels under the ſkin are dilated, and the (kin itſelf is ren- 

dieied moiſt and turgid, which tends to conſume the 

ſuperfluous and exctementitious humours. The former 

_ exhzuſts the ſtrength, and has a fatal tendency ; whereas | 


the latter preſerves the vital fluids in their proper tem- 


petrature. | | 


Daily experience teaches us, that we petrſpite and 


ſweat a great deal more in hot weather than in cold: 


therefore in the ſummer months all animals are more 


apt to ſweat, that ever ſweat at all. And as a free per- 


ſpiration carries off many diſeaſes; ſo when it is im- 


peded, many diſorders will be induced, which are of 5 


dangerous conſequence; becauſe a redundancy of im- 


pure juices will be generated thereby, which are diſ- 


poſed to corruption and putrefaction ; particularly colds, 
running at the noſe, coughs, rheumatiſms, &c. FE 


This redundancy of humours is more apt to affect the 


lungs and head than any other parts; becauſe when a 
| horie has been heated and iutlered to cool ſuddenly, 
the acrid ſerum and perſpirable matter drove back from 
the ſkin, fall upon the windpipe and lungs, and fo oc 

caſion coughing, Therefore there is nothing mote 


a likely 


# 
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likely to produce a cold than to bring a horſe out of a 
hot ſtable into the cold air ; becauſe it immediately 
ſtops perſpiration, and drives the ſhatp excrementitious 
matter to the inward parts, eſpecially to the glandulous 
coats of the throat, mouth, noſtrils, and bronchia of 
the lungs, producing a cough, running at the noſe, 
defluxions, catarrhal, inflammatory, and other ſevers. 
The fame will happen from riding them till they are 
hot, and then letting them ſtand in the cold air; or 
from leading them through deep ponds while they are 
hot; or by putting them in cold damp tables ; or by 
not rubbing them well and wiping off the ſweat care- 
fully when they come off a journey; for if the ſweat be 
ſuffered to dry on, it will obſtruct the pores of the ſkin 


and hinder perſpiration. Sometimes epidemical colds _ 


appear in the ſpring, from the vapour that the heat. 
of the ſun draws trpm the earth: likewite in autumn 


and winter, when after a warm ſouth wind a cold 


north wind ſucceeds, and produces the effects above- 
| mentioned. : 
The firſt ſymptoms of 2 cold are a coughing, heavi 
_ nels, and dulneſs, which is more or leſs perceivable ac- 
_ cording to its degree. When this happens, it will be 
| beſt to feel between the jaws and behind the ears, to 
know whether he has any ſwelling in thoſe parts, ſor 


theſe are figns of this diſorder. Sometimes the eyes _ 
will be moiſt and watery: and when it is very violent, 


he will be feveriſh, and fall off his appetite, with a Work- 
f ng at his flanks. | | 
_ With regard to the prognollics ; ; when the cough i is 
firong, and the horſe does not refuſe ſcalded bran nor 
warm water, at the ſame time pricking up his ears and 
moving briſkly in his ſtall, it is a good fign ; ; a3 alſo. 
when he dungs and ſtales freely without pain: it is 


| likewiſe a good fign when his ſkin feels as it did when 


he was in health, and when his mouth is moiſt without 
being clammy. But when his coat ſtares, it is a bad 


omen; when his mouth is hot, dry, and parched, and 


his belly tuck'd up, there is danger of a fever: when 


_ a horſe tecl: hotter than ordinary, with a working at is 


| fangsz when he will o not eat his meat, and refuſes wa- 
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ter; when his eyes are very moiſt, his mouth ſimv, his ? 
cars and tcet cold, there is danger of a malign: nt fever. 
Young horſes are more ſubject to colds than thoſe that 
are full aged; eſpeciaily when they are breeding their 
teeth, they ſometimes have a cough and a a flight fever, 
particularly before they cut their ruſhes. Some young | 
| horſes are troubled v. _ a couzh in the . of the 
ſummer from worms a d bots. 
In the cute, if a ho:ks has got cold with a ſnorting | 
and his appetite pretty good, you n*ed only bleed him 
moderately, keep him warm, and let him have ſufficient. 
exerciſe, with a ſew cordiai balls elfe here preſcribed, 
and a few feeds of ſcalded bran, together with warm wa- 
ter and oatmeal. But i: he has loit lis appetite, and ſect: 
hot, you mutt take blood away plentiful, and then give 
ki tome of the follow: ing dri ink warm. The doſe is a 
quart in a morning faiting, and he muſt have neither 
meat nor water for two hours after. In this preſcrip- _ 
tion 1 have followed G:b/en nearly ; ; 1 fay nearly, be- 
cauſe he directs a handful, which is a very uncertain 
2 quantity, and is now left off by the beſt doQors. 
Take hyſſop, pennyroyal, colts-foot, horehound, lin- 
ſeed, aniſeeds, of each an ounce ; of liquorice half 
an ounce ; of garlick fix cloves cut ſmall ; of ſaf- 
fron a dram: pour two quarts of boiling water 
over them, and cover them up to keep in the ſteam. 
You may likewiſe make an infufron with Florentine 
orris, roots of viper-graſs, liquorice root, leaves of male 
fluellin and hyſſop, the flowers of mailows, elder and 
wild poppies, the ſeed of fennel and aniſe, and the 
bark of ſaſſafras: theſe will ſoften and diſſolve the 
| coagulated thick matter in the lungs, and en | 
_ the acrimony of the humours. | 
When there is a great defluxion on the lungs, it 
will be proper to divert the humours by keeping tbe 
body open with glyſters and laxative purges, obſerving 
the ſame precautions as have been taken notice of before. 
If you would have a drink immediately, that may be 
: made without much trouble, diſſolve a cordial horſe- 
ball, which you are always to keep by you ready made, 
in a pint of warm ale or beer; and i will prove of 


1 I %% ws ou 
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great ſervice, as jt conſiſts of balſamic and petoral i — 
_ gredients. You will readily find theſe balls by conſult- | 
ing the index. 


If you ſhould chance to be in a place where you Cs 


not have all, or but few of the things above directed, 
then take three ounces of aniſeeds and a dram of ſaffron, 


Pour a pint of boiling water over them, and let it ſtand 


meaning of which is) the Horſe healing paſte 


till it is of a proper heat to give the horſe: it ſhould. 
| be ſweetened with two ounces of honey mixt with a 
_ glaſs of ſallad oil. This, though a plain and fimple me- 
dicine, may poſſibly have as good an effect as the more 


compound ; for aniſeeds ſeem to have ſome ſpecihc _ E 


ue in curing the diſorders of 8 
. Markham” s Cordial ball has been long i in high ſteem 


among farriers for a cold and a cough ; that which ſol- 

loves is taken from Martbam's own book, and is ſome- 
5 wavy fa different from what 1 gare before, but not * ſo 
800 | 


Tale anifonds; cummin ſeeds, fexugreck ſeeds, car- 
thamus ſeeds, elacampane roots, flour of brimſtone, 
and brown ſugar candy, of each two ounces, bea- 
ten and ſearſed very fine; then take an ounce of 
the juice of liquorice, and diſſolve it in half a pint 
of white wine; then take three ounces of the ſyrup 
of coltsfoot ; ſallad oil and honey of each half a 
' Pint: mix theſe with the former, and make them 
Into a paſte with a ſuficient quanty of wheat flour. 
The receipt that I gave before was from Sir Ilia 
Hofe's horſemanſhip ; in which two ounces of the colts- 
foot was ordered in ſubſtance, inſtead of the ſyrup ; and 
an ounce of the oil of aniſeeds was added; boti which © 
alterations make it a m ch better medicine than the | 
Other. | 
There is another 3 of the balls in Sen 
d! :ſpenſatory „under the title, of pala hipp? Tr fon 
rom 
” whence ] he had it I cannot tell; for it is evidently not 
pis own, from the choice of the ingredients. He men- 
tions one ball that Dr. Retcliff was the author of: 1 
iſh he had 8 ven it us inſtead of the following. | 
'"ake pou cer of tenugreek ſeeds, aniſecds, _— 
9 ceds, 
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feeds, carthamus ſeeds, elecampane root, colts 
foot leaves, flour of brimſtone, of each three | 
ounces ; juice of liquorice an ounce; oil of olives 
and 8 of each eight ounces ; of Genoa trea- 
cle twelve ounces ; of oil of aniſeed an ounce 2 
of wheat meal a pound and a half, as much as 
ſufficient to make it into a paſte, which roll inta ; 
balls. | 


The reaſon w hy I think this i is not Quirc) 5 own, by | 


- becauſe he orders carthamus ſeeds, Which are now, and. 
were then, ont of uſe. Beſides, he has ordered twelva 
ounces of Genca treacle, which is no Where ex- 
Plained in ali his Diſpenfatory. Now whether Ge- 
noa treacle is a cant name for common treacle, ot 
Whether it means rheriaca andro nacli, which we call 
Venice treacle, and made at Genoa I muſt con- 
fefs J am at a loſs to know. There may be ſome whole- 
ſale dealers in London that may be able to tell what ic 
means, but I have not had the luck to meet with ary 
of them. However Gib/on ſeems to have been ac- 
5 quainted with the compoſition ; for he ſays, © When 
* they are faithfully made, they are of general uſe in 
*« diltempers of the ſtomach, Jungs, liver, and viſcera, 
„ as well as in colds; and will ſerve to mix with other 
_ *© medicines upon many occaſions, They will cure 
recent colds without any other remedy. And if halt 
an ounce of Ethiops mineral be worked into a ball 
with tteacle, and repeated every morning with warm 
„Water and maſhes of bran or malt, they will cure 
*© horſes troubled with worms, attended with a cough.”? 


| See Worms. 


And now we are upon the ſubject of cordial balls, | 
jt will not be i improper to give you Dr. Bracken's, and 
then you will be better able to judge of the merit of 5 
the reſt. ö | 
Take aniſceds. pn” carraway ſeeds finely a” 
ed, of each an ounce; of greater cardamom ſeed | 

_  Falf an ounce; of Spaniſh } juice diſſolved in hyſ- 
ſop water two ounces; liquorice powder an ounce 
and a half; of wheat flour enough to make 
them into a iff paſte, When the whole has 
Is been ä 
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been beaten in a mortar, keep it for uſe i in a 
bladder tied. . | 


With this ball he compounds the following medicine 
for colds. 
Take half a ound of my si ball; two ounces. 
of hoglice freſh gathered; of precipitated ſulphur 
one ounce ; of compound powder of tragacanth 
Eulf gn ounce ; of balſam of Tolu in fine powder 
an ounce ; of Cha torpentine halt an ounce; of 
| ſyrup of balſam a, ſuffices to make the whole into 
a proper con ſiſtenec for „„ | 

I ave made no other alteration in this preſcription, | 
than by giving ihe names of two of the medicines as 
they now go by, finc2 the alteration of the London 


dſpenſatory: and 1 iha!l only obſerve, that it will be a 


hard matter to get goc balts m of Told that will powder, : 
and therefore it maſt he it mixed with the turpentine 
10 render it more flu: „ nds then beaten 8 with - 
| the reſt. . 555 
This ball, ? "taps he, cannot be outdone by any 
« medicine 1 in the whole mate ria medica; I mean for 
* curing co in horſes. Half an ounce ſhould be gi- 
ven at a time, before the horſe has his water, morning 
and evening; and he ſhould have a ſlinging canter 
e afterwards for about a quarter of a mile, and then 
« walking exerciſe. While his indiſpoſition laſts, his 
« water ſhould not be cold, but rather what we call 
“ White water.” 
The medicines made uſe of for a cold ſhould be gi- 
ven as long as the cold continues; for ſometimes it will 
be a fortnight before it breaks, and as much longer 
| before it goes quite off, During the cure the horſe ſhould 
be kept warm and covered, eſpecially about his neck 
and head, becauſe they are generally moſt affected. 
When a horſe is ſuddenly ſeized with a violent cold 
which depreſſes his ſpirits, the riding and exerciſe ſhould 
be forborne tili he has been b! ooded and proper evacu- 
ations have been uſed. When the cold is obſtinate, 
aud the horſe full of fleſh, he muſt be rowelled, and 
ien exerciſe will help the working of the rowels, and 
promote 
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1 promote. the running at the noſe, when the diſorder N 


diſcharges itſelf that way. 


When horſes have a cough at the time of cutting | 
their teeth, it is generally pretty ſtrong, and conti- 


nues till all the teeth are grown. This cough is in- 


_ tirely ſymptomatical, and ariſes from the conſent of 
parts ; therefore the chief thing to be done is bleed- 
ing, to alleviate the ſymptoms. - Sometimes a ſwelling 
in the roof of the mouth will ſupervene, called. the 
lampaſs. When this riſes higher than the teeth, the _ 
horſe will mangle his hay and flabber. This diſorder | 
ſhould be left to itſelf, without attempting a cure; for 
whatever repels the humour will endanger the eyes: : 
much leis mult the running be ſtopt, which will begin 
as ſoon as the ſoreneſs of the gums goes off, and will 
Continue four or five days, or a week, before it ceaſes. 


When any diſorders of the eyes attend the cutting of. 


teeth, they muit be treated as directed in the ſection of. | 
| diſorders of the . N | DAE 


© . in ores 


. A FEVER is a ceneral diſeaſe, which affects all the 
nervous parts, and diſturbs all the functions of the 
body; nor are the ſolids free from its dire effects: the 


motion of the heart and arteries ceaſe to be regular and 


equal; the circulation of the blood to be free and na- 
tural ; and ſecretions and excretions are no longer right- 
ly performed. Horſes may be attacked with this diſ- 
temper at all ages, whether running at large in the. 
fields, or kept cloſe in the fable; and ſometimes it is 
_ epidemical, ſeizing great numbers at the ſame time; 
ſomeimes it is ſymptomatical, as being the conſequence. 
of other diſeaſes, ar the ſame time rendering them more 


duaangerous, and much more difficult to be cured. 


The formal cauſe of a fever is an univerial affection 
| of the fibrous and nervous ſyſtem, which begius "7 
the ſpinal marrow, and is ſucceſſively prop. ed tom 
the extemal to the internal parts of the body. "the 
8 1 E material 
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58055 cauſe may be any ſubtle, acrid, cauſtie matter. 


elther generated in the body, or received by contagion; 


a2 ſtophpage of perſpiration; a reſtraining of critical 
ſweats: breaking out of the ſkin driven inwards; the | 
| healing of old purulent ulcers; an incongruous diet; 
corrupted bile lying in the firſt paſſages ; want of due 
_ reſt ; violent tenſions of the nervous parts; inflamma- 
tions, tumours, abſceſſes, wounds, draſtic purges ; ſud- 
den cold after violent heat. Theſe cauſes will produce 
2 great variety of fevers in horſes as well as men; but 
becauſe in the former we can only diſcover the general | 
; fymptoms, they cannot be reduced to the fame claſles 5 
as in the latter. | 5 
A fever, properly focaking, does not 2 merely 
in an accelerated pulſe, or a more frequent beating of 
the heart; becauſe this may happen from hard riding, 


or any thing elſe that puts the blood and ſpirits into a 
commotion. That only can be called a fever which 


proceeds from internal cauſes, and is attended with cold- 


neſs of the external parts. In men there is general. 


ly a ſhivering, and fo there is probably in horſes, though | 

| is ſeldom or never taken notice of, becauſe it can 
hardly be diſcovered till the diſeaſe is confirmed. 

A fever has two motions : the ore from the circum- 


ference to the centre, or from the external parts to the 


internals, the heart and lungs: on the contrary, the 
okher is from the centre to the circumference. The firſt 
is attended with low ſymptoms, and the ſecond with 


cmhoſe that are violent. When a horſe dies of a fever, it 


is always in its low ſtate ; becauſe when the blood is 


criven inwardly by the ſpaſms of the external parts, 


the heart, lungs, and brain are oppreſſed by its quanti- 
, and not being able to return it back, they are great- 
Iy debilitated thereby. But the other motion, by which 
the blood is {ent from the internal parts to the circum- 


| ference through the ſmall veſſels, is ſalutary and vital; 
for then the matter which cauſes the fever is in time 


corrected, diſcuſſed, and thrown out of the body, ſo that 
at length the fever ceaſes. | | 
Therefore ſince nature * is SER ſufficient to | 
throw off a fever, 1 we mult take c care not to diſturb her 
- wry 
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caturary aſſiſtance when the Ciſcaſe tends to ſolution : 
for then no medicines ſhould be given but ſuch as arc 
proper to aſſiſt the efforts of nature, in correcting, re- 
tolving, and at length expelling the morbific matter. 
This is beſt done by diluents, humectants, temperants, 
apericnte, Eh ATR and nitrous medicines. 


Of a SimPpLE FEVER 5 
Simple fever is an accelerated motion of the 
| A blood, attended with other ſymptoms of a fever, | 
while all the internal parts continue ſound, and there is 
no inflammation or EF: tumour that my o- 
- eaſion it. 
Il his is the mudeſt and leaſt 8 of all U 
and is generally owing to a ſuppreſſed perſpiration, 
which encreaſes the quantity of humours, and thereby 
requires an encreaſed effort of nature to throw them off, 
and to remove the obſtructions; whence a feveriſſi habit 
will follow, which, if taken in time, by aſſiſting the en- 
deavours of nature, it may go off without any bad con- 
ſequences. There is nothing ſo likely to cauſe this 
fever as a ſudden refrigeration of the body after it has 
been violently heated. The matter that ſhould be car- 
_ ried off by perſpiration is a recrement, and therefore 
when retained in the veſſels, it cannot be friendly to 
the blood, but raiſe commotions therein, and that more 
or leſs as the horſe is otherwiſe in health. This being 
the caſe, I was not a little ſurpriſed to find an in- 
creaſed perſpiration to be aſſigned as a ſymptom of a 
{imple fever by Mr. Gib/on, eipecially as he | is in 8 7 
a very judicious writer. : 


The ſymptoms cf a ſimple ſever are, a 1003 of appe- bh 


| tite, in ſuch a manner, that the horſe only nibbles his 
hay as if he did not like it, and he is ſo refileſs as to be 
continua'ly ranging from one end of the rack to the 
other: he has a beating of his flanks, a redneſs of his 


eyes, ard dryneſs of his tongue, which is ſomen hat 


parched; and his ears and feet are not cold, a in com- 
Ki Plicated fevers, but are almoſt as warm as the reſt of 
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his body: he is not coſtive, but his dung by internal 


beat is dried into ſmall balls, and is ſeldom or never 
greaſy : his urine is of a high colour, and is ſometimes 
voided with difficulty: he ſeems to be fond of water, 5 


yet drinks but a little at a time, and often. 


In the cure of this fever which ariſes from too great | 
| quantity and too rapid a motion of the blood, bleed- 
ing is certainly the firſt intention; and the longer 3 
neglected, the more viſcid and acrimonious is the blood 
rendered, by diſſipating its more thin part, condenſing the 


| globules, and heating the ſerum to ſuch a degree as to 


turn it into a kind of jelly. The acrimony of the 
_ oleous and ſaline parts of the blood will be increaſed 
more and more, inſomuch that the blood will be at 
length highly contaminated, and ſo far 3 as to 


0 be unfit for the vital purpoſes. 


Ĩ he quantity of blood to be taken away muſt be in 
Proportion to the ſtrength of the horſe, the intenſeneſs 
of the fever, the heat and the violence of the ſymptoms. |} 
_ ._ Generally three pints or two quarts may be ſufficient; #þ 
= and if the ſymptoms are not abated by the firſt bleed- 
ing, it ſhews a neceſſity of repeating the operation, eſpe- 
| — if he refuſes to feed. However i it is ſafer to take 


away too little than too much. 


When the horſe is diſpoſed to drink, it - will be 3 | 

proper to let him have a ſufficient quantity to keep his 
blood well diluted ; otherwiſe as the preternatural hear 

diſſipates the thinner part, without a ſofficient quantity | 

of fluid, the ſerum of the blood will be concreted into 

a a jelly. This ſhould be made wich warm milk and 
water mixt with a little catmeal. He may likew ie have 


the following drink or drench. 


Take camomile flowers, elder flowers. hy flop od ; 
liquorice root, of each half an ounce; of ſaltpetre 
two Ounces : pour two quarts cf water on theſe 
ingredients, to make an infufion lik tea. It may 
be ſweetened with ſugar, or treacle, or honcy, and 
make it a little tart with a ſpoonſul or two of 
White wine Vinegar, which wil ens. | to o allay the : 


"_ 


The 


cm 


| bran, and Picking a little hay, which hen he does, 
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The horſe may have three hornfuls of this drink 


four times a day warm. 


His diet ſhould be ſcalded bran to keep his body open, 


and he may be allowed half a quartern three or four 
times a day, if he will eat it. But if he refuſes it, let 
bim have raw bran ſprinkled with water. He ſhould 


never have much hay given him at a time, for that may 


cauſe him to lothe it; but now and then a handful of 
choice hay may tempt him to eat. Sometimes a horſe 
weill take a little hay outof the hand, when he dots not 


care to liſt his head up to the rack, eſpecially it he has 5 
been uſed to be fed that way. 


Beſides bleeding and the nitrous cooling drink. et 


weill be proper to inject cooling, emollient, and laxa- 
iive glyſters, even at the very beginning, to bring away 
the hardened dung which is frequently pent up in the 


inteſtines, and to diſcharge any bilious, acrid matter | 


Which might enter into the blood through the lacteals. 
| Beſides, they ate a kind of relaxing fomentation to the ; 
2 bowels, and promote the excretion of urine. 


Take mallows, marſh-mallows, both dried, camo- 
mile flowers, bay berries, and ſweet. fennel leeds,: | 
of each an ounce ; boil them in a ſufficient quan- 

tity of water to three pints, and then add four 

_ ounces of Epſom ſalt, a pint of linſeed oil, and 

half a pound of treacle: mix them for a Sly. 

er. - 

"Likewiſe age purges are very uſeful to cleanſe 
the guts from the filth that lurks therein. But in this 
caſe purges with aloes mult be omitted as being too hot; 
inſtead thereof, if four ounces of Epſom falt is difſo!- a 
ved in a ſufficient quantity of water, and mixt with | 


four onnces of the ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, and given 1 
as a drench, nothing can be more ſafe or cooling; nor 
can there be any objection againſt it, becauſe it is umple, 0 

for generally the ſimpleſt medicines are the beſt. And 
if theſe directions are carefully ſollowed and obſerved, 


you need not fear the ſperd y Cure of oy fevers of this | 
n 


1 be ſigns of recovery are the horſe's eating ſcalded 


you: 
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vou will have nothing to do but to take care of him: 
and let him be well ni zried, and then vou will. kave 
no necd of troubling him with any more medicines. 
| For though a horſe continue to heave at the flanks, this 
is no bad 8 as el 3 ly if you find him coo! all over 

with a re hi, appetice. He ſnould now: be 
taken into the air cvery, day, and be led about in the 
hand. He fhould likewiſe be allowed plenty of clean 

ſtrau to lia dow n on, and then all Four Care 1s at an end. 


Of IxFLamwatory Fevens. 


v inflammatory fovi ers in this place, I do not mean 
= ſuch as proceed from an infiammation of any par- 
_ ticular part, or that keep equal pace with the inflimma- 
tion itte]f, but ſuch feversas are apt to terminate in an in- 
flammation of ſome particular part. This is an acute con- 
tinual fever, which produces a congeſtion of the blood, i in 
the netvoſo-miembranous parts; and unleſs it ie 1emo- 
ved in time, by the benent ot nature ate will b:ing 
on a fatal inflammation. _ 

This diſeaſe chicfiy attacks horſs that are young and 
fuil of blood, at any time of the year, but prin cipally 
in the ſpring and farmer. It only differs from the for- 
mer by the violence of the ſymptoms, and a greater de- 
gree of heat. When its progreſs is not ſtopt, it often 
ſeizes the head, or ſome of the noble viſcera, as has ap- 
peared by opening of the horſes aſter death. 

The indications of cure, are to free the vital parts 


| from the congeſted blood; to abate the heat of the 


blood and humours, to allay the inordinate motion f 
the ſolids; to diſcuſs the ſtagnating and corrupted hu- 
mours, and procure a free circulation, by an che 8. 
blood to the external parts. | 
Therefore we mult begin the cure, by taking away a 
ſufficient quantity of blood. The impetuous orgaſm 
of the blood and juices muſt be allayed by diluting and 
Cooling and nitrous liquors; therefore the drink in the 
former ſection will be very proper, made ſuffciently 


acid with good white wine vinegar. Or, in the coun- 
. - i 0" 


and bir Cv u 


try, where a ſulſicient quantity of whey, can be had, 
he may have whey made acid with lvrup 01 "Ig 
juice, or with the juice of a lemon, and (u cetened with 
2 little ſugar: or, inſtead of thele, he 3 7 have the 
follov-ins in: uſion; ; 
Take the leaves of male esel carduus benedic- 
tus, ſweet fennel ſeeds, water Germander, and 
ſaltpetre, of each two ounces : pour two quarts of 
water on theſe ingredients, and when the infuſion 
is cold, ſtrain off the liquor; then make it agree-- 
ably acid with vinegar, and ſweeten it with lugar, 
honey, or treacle; make this warm when you give 
it the horſe. He — have three horafull: tou: 
times a da. | 
The horſe's body mould be kept open ui ;th emolli- 
ent glyſters, for there is nothing worſe than coſtiveneſs 
in all diſtempers of this kind. On all other accounte. 
he may be treated i in ae lame manner as in the *Orme: 
ſection. RR 
Take the dried heaven FP, allows and; 3 mal- 5 
los, of each two ounces ; camomile flowers. and 
ſweet fennel ſeeds, of each an ounce ; of water 
five pints ; boil them to the conſumption of x 
pint; then ſtrain off the liquor, and diffolve in it 
half — ounce of ſalt- petre, and a handful of cam- 
mon ſalt. This done, pour in a pint of linſeed 
oil, and mix chem for a glyſter, to be inefied 
Warm. | 


—_ 
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5 of th Prrvnier and InFLamMaTIONs of the 3 


5 A Plearify and peripneumony are 1 fe- 
No vers which arife from the ſtagnation of the blood 
in the bronchia of the lungs, or in the branches of the 
vena ſine pari in the pleura.” They are attended with a 
ſharp pain in the ſide, diflicult breathing, immoderate 
| heat, aſirong quick beating of the heart, and a cough, 
The pleuriſy generally ſeizes one ſide only; but the pe- 
Tipneumony or inflammation of the lig, generally 
ſelaes both ſides of the lungs 3 at once. _ 
| The 
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The cauſe may be any thing that impedes the ſree 


circulation of the blood through theſe parts, either by 
plenty of thick humours, or by thin 2crid humours, 


Which irritate the veſſels to a ſpaſtic con d iction, and 
fo hinder the free paſſuge of the blood; eſpecially 
when the antecedent cauſes conſpire to produce the 
ſame effect. Therefore it may be owing to bad er high 
feeding, want of exerciſe, being over-heated. hard la- 


bour, ſudden cold, drinking cold water when hot, Want 


of blecding when the body is full of blood and hu- 
mours. Riding a horſe deep in cold water when he js 
hot; or letting him ſtand long in a cold damp air, cr 
when there is a very cold wind then blowing; fot all 
theſe have a tendency to tender the blood and humouts 
of that conſittence, as is generally termed EEE 
-blood;: ---- 

The oymptom̃s of a leur and peripneumony are 
much the ſame, only in the former, the horſe is more“ 
reſtleſs and uneaſy, and ſhifts about from place to Place, | 


= was frequently turns his head to the affected fide. The 


_ fever rites ſuddenly to a very great height in the begin - 
ning of this dileaſe, and he often ſtrives to lie down, 
but ſtarts up again immediately. His ears and feet are 
- burning hot, and his mouth parched and dry. As the 
diſeaſe advances, he does not offer to lie down at all, 
but runs back as far as the collar will let him, and then 
ſtands immoveable, panting, or endeav( ouring to cough, 
till he drops down dead. | 

This diſcaſe, at its firſt onſet, has been Hants mi- 
ſtaken for the gripes, but may be readily diſtinguiſned 

from them; for in the gripes, the horſe lies down and 
rolls, with his eyes turned up and his limbs ſtretched 

out as if he was dying, with convulſive twitches. His 
ears and feet are not conſtantly hot, but are ſometimes 


almoſt as hot as fire, and at other times as cold as ice. HS 


| Likewiſe he ſometimes falls into profuſe warm ſweats, 


and then into cold damps ; he ſtales and dungs witn * 
great difficuity, and the ſame ſymptoms continue till he 8 


5 finds relief. : 
In an lnflamm tion of the lungs, the TTY is more dull | 
and Neat of and never nem pe to lie enn at all; when 
| | —_ 
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— mouth is opened, A great quantity of roapy ſlime 


will fall therefrom ; and a reddiſh or yellow matter 


Ricks to the inſide of his noſtrils, from a gleet that runs 


from thence. There is no extraordinary beating in 
his flanks, nor is his belly tucked up as in the pleuriſy. 


His ears and feet are e cold, and he often falls 
| into camp ſweats. 


The cure of both theſe 1 is ach the 4 


the i intention of which, is to remove the ſtagnation 1 


the Hood, and to promote its (qual circulation. In or- 
de: to. this, we mult endeavour to prevent the farther 


: Congeſtion of the blood, and to render it, more fluid. 
There is nothing mere proper to prevent the farther 


inflammation, than letting of blood as ſoon as poſſible, 


and to take away three quarts at once, and if there is 
no great alleviation of the ſymptoms, two quarts the 
next day, unleſs they continue violent, and then bleed- 
ing ma) be repeated 'o ner, But if the horſe was low _ 
before be fell il], or was pretty old, then take away A 
quart at once, and repeat it in twelve hours time, and 
then the next day, it the ca requiresit, This opera- 


tion when uted in time, has often remov ed the diſeaſe 


of itſelf. 


The next thing to be done i: . to rub hs bl iſterinz 
ointment, to be had at the apothecaries, all over his | 
briſket, intb the foremoſt ribs, and when it is a pleuri- 


y, into the pained fide more particularly. Rowels alſo 


will be of great ſervice when they digeſt in time. 


Therefore he may have one in the belly on the affected 
fide, and one on each fide the breaſt: but if he has a 
great motion of the flanks, that on the ſide will not 


come to digeſtion, and then it will be beſt to make one 
on each thigh on the inſide. 


It will be likewiſe neceſſary to keep the body open 


with cmollient glyſters. 


Jake of thin water grue! two quarts; ; of. camomile 
flowers tour ounces : boil them a little, and ſtrain 
off the liquor; then add of ſallad oil, ot linſeed 
obil, half a pint; of common falt an ounce ; ot 


ſaltpetre half an ounce z make a glyſter to be in- 
jected warm. | 


05 
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Oily, balſamic medicines, given inwardly, are of grea: 
uſe, ſuch as the following ball and drink. 
Take of oil of ſw det almonds, or linſee 4 oil, two 
_ ounces ; of ſpermaceti an ounce z or ſaffron half 
a dram ; of laitpetre half an ounce ; of ſugar- 
candy four ounces. Beat them into a paſte for 
balls, with a ſuificient quantity of wheat. flour : 
and make the balls of tuch a fize, as will be mot 
convenient tor the horſe to ſwallow in his preſenr 
condition. This is for ohe doſe. Then 
12 he male ſpeedu cl, colts-foot, ſage, liquorice, of 
each two ounces ; of fennel 1: cds an ource and a 
half. Pour tuo quarts of hot water upon them, 
and let the intution fland till it is cold; then 
ſweeten it with honey. 5 2 un be warm when 
given to the horſe. | 
"Theſe balls may be given him twice or thrice 3 792 | 
- With three or tour horntuls of the pectoral infuſion. 


Some add half a pound of figs, two ounces of gailick, | 
half an ounce of aſſa fetida, and the ſame quantity of : | 


| bore radiſh. As alſo two drams oi ſaffron, a pint of 
linſeed oil, and a pound of honey. Bat the balls are 
ſo contiiy ed, as to render theſe additions unnecegary 
except the figs ; and when theſe are added, they muſt 
be boiled in the water ſome time to render them mucila- 
ginous. G7. orders two drams of ſugar of lead in 
his balls, I tuppoſe to render it more cooling, but very 
injudisiouſſy; for there is nothing more pernicious 
than ſugar of lead taken inwardly ; for it is not only 
bad for the nerves, but would render a horſe coſtive, 
and, and by locking up the humours, tend to increaſe 
inſtead of abating the inflammation. | 
When the gl, ter docs not prove cleanſing enough. 
55 but a larther evacuation i“ required, you may add iour 
ounces of Epſom faits. As for purges, they muſt be 
entirely omitted in theſe diſeaſes Beides, all draſtic 
purgatixe ingredients are e kanten eee even 
in glyſters. | 
The glyſter may be repeated every day, or, if thee. 
ſemptoms are abated, every other day; and when he 


comes to cat t ſcalded bran, and Pick h his hay, you need 
| only 
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only give him che pectoral infuſion, with four ounces f 


Hinſced oil in every doſe. He ſhould have four ounces 


of it once a day, tilt he is fit to walk abroad; and 


always remember to keep his body open, for 


that is a thing that muſt never be neglected, een 
when he is almoſt well, if he ſhould ſeem to want 


His excerciſe ſhould be little at firſt, even when he 
ſeems able to undergo more; and it ſhould be increafed 


| 2 LOG and little, It ſhould be performed in the warm 


| part of the day, unleſs in the height of ſummer, and 


on the higheſt, openeſt place that is near you. He 
ſhould never be taken out of the ſtable in bad weather, . 


| till he is quite recovered. 


Alfter the diſeaſe is cured, ahe lungs will be ſome- 1 5 
times fo affected as to endanger. a conſumption, and 


there we mult take as much care as we can to prevent 


it. "Therefore the beſt way will be to keep the horſe to 
flight diet for a fortnight, or three weeks : that is „give him : 
| a quartern of ſcalded bran ev ery day, with two or three | 
ſmall feeds of good ſweet oats, ſprinkled with chamber 
le. Sometimes put a large ſpoonful of flour of brim- 


ſtone and honey into his bran, which is very. good for 


the lungs; and for change, let him have a quart of bar- 


ley w ell icalded, ſo as to make it ſoft. 
When the has e in thi dit eaſe 15 not timely 1 


the inflamm: tion will urn to an abſceis; and if it 


reaks internally, he will grow weak, and decay in ſen- 


ſibly 1 - fometimies the matter of this abſceſs 

wiil be renflated „tome other part. Paiticularly, it 
has tormed an ai is on ih- inde of the fore-leg, a 
. _ little.above the e, between the interftices of the 


muſcles. and ſom. es near tie onter oi the ſhoulder 
on the inſide. But is is moſt common when there is 


an external pleuriſy chat is, an inflammation of the in- 


tercoſtal muſcles : tl is is the flech tha: lies between the | 


Tibs. 


This may 1 by a Aifſneſs or ho bod 7, 1 
„ eſpecially irom his Mrinbing hen 


ders, and fore: leg 


5 thoſe parts are handled; and fometimes there is a hort 
_ couch at the beginning. This mo 7 be carried off by 
3 : | 7 | bleed- 


- 
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bleeding alone: but if the pectoral infuſion be added, 
it will not be amiſs, When an abſcetsis formed in theſe 
muſcles, and points outwardly, you muſt forward i: 7 
anointing the part with ointment of marth-:...!!uwe. 
Great care mult be taken not to drive the humour back 
by repellents, and then no danger will enſuc. On the 
other hand, this is ſometimes critical, and may free the. 

- body from dangerous Gileaſes.. PP EEE 
Sometimes the midriff may be inflamed ; but it is 
doubtſul whether it ever happen alone, without the in- 
flammation of the adjacent parts. But let that be as it 
will, che cure will be the ſame as in the pleuriſy. One 
principal ſign is faid to be acrium, which is true in 
men, but how it is dit goverable in horſes, otherwiſe than 
by their becoming unruly, I am at a loſs to know. Some 
times the horſe's mouth is ſnut up in ſuch a manner, 
that neither meat nor medicine can enter that way; 
SR, 3 "yp it is a fatal ſymptom, and a fore-runner f 

"a. 37 WD —8 io | 


Of Low, PurriD, and MaLltcnaxt FEVERS. 


Low, putrid, and malignant fever ſeldom riſes to 
a that degree of heat which attends inflammatory 
| fevers, but creeps on gradually, while nature endea- 
vours to get rid of her enemy, ſometimes by one out- 
let, and ſometimes by another; inſomuch, that we are 
not able to determine which of the ſecretions to pro- 
mote, and this renders the method of cure very pre- 
carious and uncertain, 'T hete ſorts of fevers have been 
often miſtaken for ſevere colds, which has produced ta- 
tal errors. And to fay the truth, it requires the higheſt 
Fill in farriery, to manage theſe diſeaſes in a due 
manner, and to prevent their ending in a conſumptt- 
VVV FF 
All kinds of irregularities, either in diet, reft, exer- 
ciſe or labour, when long continued, may produce theſe 
tevers, becauſe they all tend to generate bad juices, de- 


prave the blood, and deprets the ſpirits, and therefore 3 


the only way to prevent them, is to keep the horle from. 
e e „ enceſſes 


— 2 
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exceſſes of all kinds; for what tends to preſerve his due 
tempeiament, is the molt likely method to preſerve 


him from diteates in general, and this kind of fever in 
p Tl 0s. „„ | 
When this fever begins to appear, the horſe feeds but 


little, eating a mouthtul or two, and then leaving off; 
he has a conſtant moiſture in his mouth, moves his 
jaws in a feeble manner, and has an unpleaſing grating = 
of his teeth. He has a flow fever, attended with a 
deprefſion of the ſpitits, which is at ſome times more re- 
markable than at others; his heat is variable; ſometimes 
thete is none appears outwardly, but rather a remark- 
able coldne!s; at other times he will be hot all over, 
but not to any great degree. His eyes are generally 
moift and languid, his body is open, his dung ſoft 
und moiit, but ſeldom grealy. ' His ſtaling is gene- 
rally irregular, ſometimes very profuſe, and at others 
very little. His urine is generally pale, without a ſe- 
Aiment, and very ſeldom high coloured, _ 


With regaid to prognoſtics, if the fever ſenſibly 


abates, and his mouth grows more dry, the grating of 
his teeth ceaſing at the ſame time; if his appetite 
mends by degrees; if he begins to lie down, which at 
firſt he ſeldom does, for a week or a fortnight or longer, 
there is no doubt of his recovery, unleſs through bad 
management. . ; „„ 
But if his appetite is conſtantly upon the decline, and 
goes off gradually, till at length he forſakes all manner 
of food, while his fever continues «t a ſtand, or in- 
creaſes ; if the horſe is old, with poor vapid blood, or 
has lately met with any ferere accident, there is lit- 
tle good to be expected, unleſs by the conſummate ſkill 
of the perſon who takes care of him, While the dil- 
_ eaſe continues in a moderate degree, he will feed, tho! 
but poorly ; his urine will be pale and thin, without 
any ſediment ; his dung will be ſometimes looſe, and 
liometimes hard; his mouth will continue moiſt, with a 
redneſs and ſpungineſs about the roots of his teeth; his 
_ ſkin will ſometimes feel dry, and ſometimes moiſt and 
__ damp, with a rovghnels of his coat. While the horſe 
e . temains 
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emains in this ſtate, the exhibition of FRIES? medicines 


ul in all probability work a cure. 
The cure of this diſeaſe may be begun by en 


but the quantity of blood to be taken aw ay muſt be 


regulated according to the ſymptoms. When the horſe 


Ml plethoric, and there is a redundancy of blood and 


humours, you may take away two quarts at leaſt, and 


mat as ſoon as poſlible: if the horſe is in a moderate 


condition, a quart or three pints will be ſufficient ; but 
when he is old, poor, and low, it will he dangerous 


to take away any atall, In general, when there 13 any 


ſymptom of an inflammation, then it is neceſſary the / 


Horle ſhould loſe blood, let his condition be what it 


will. This done give him a Pint of the following in- 


: 1 twice a day. 


Take water germander, pennyroyal, and rue, of each 
an ounce; camomile flowers, and galangals 


bruiſed in a mortar, of each haif an ounce . 


ſaifron the ſame quantity. Put theſe in an earthen 
pan, and pour two quarts of boiling. water upon 
them, and then cover the pan with a pewter 5 | 


nad when the infuſion i is CO! wy pour it off into 2 
Other veſſel. 


As chis fever is attended wi; h a depreſſion of the for 1 
rits. J have added a dram of ſafHron to the infuſion more 


than uſual, for cordials ate very good to enable the 


horſe to ſupport the violence of the diſcaſe, and diſ- 


poſe him to ſend off the morbinc matter by ſome _ 


outlet of the body. One doſe muſt be given in the 
morning faſting, and 2bout two hours before is ing in 
the afrernoon. If wine is ever allowed a horſe. 


ſhould be in this hene © ;pecially if he is low d 


finking. Then hal 
each doſe of his drink will he! p to mend his ſtomach, 


raiſe his ſpitits, and ſtrengthen the whole nervou 772 | 
tem. The greateſt danger in this diſtemper is the ſup- 
-Þ ofingthe horſe to ail little or nothing, till he is too far 


5 gone. for a cure, becauſe he will keep picking and cat- 


pint of mountain mixt with 


ing nis hay during the firſt ſtage of his diſcaſe. Af- 


| terwards, ifheis allowed oats, he will eat nothing elie_-. 
all his ſtomiach quite lorlakes him. Therefore, if his 
| | diſeaſe ö 


and low, and will pro 
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Aſeaſe! is kaves | in time: inſtead of oats he thould have 


ſcalded bran ; and if he refuſes to eat it ſcalded, he 
ſhould have a little raw ſprinkled with clean water, 
weith ſome fine hay put into his rack by a handiul at 2 
time. But if he is neither able or willing to lift his 
head to the rack, it may be given by hand, Which may 
tempt him to eat, elpecially it he has been uled to be = 
ted that way. 5 
As a horſe in this diſeaſe idom ab ſo ach 5 as 'vY 8 
does in a healthy ſtate; and as it is impoſſible he ſhould _ 
recover, if he does not ſwallow enough to dilute the 
blood and promote the ſecretions, if he will not drink _ 
warm water or water-gruel, it will be beſt to indulge e 
bim with cold, let the ſeaſon of the year be what it 
will; eſpecially as no bad effects have been perceived 
ſrom it, but on the contrary it has tended to refreſn 
him, and render him more lively and active, as well as 
to mend his ſtomach, and make him more fond of 
hay. We cannot ſay that water diſſolves the coagula- 
ted blood, and renders it more fit for an equable circu- 
lation, becauſe in ſome tevers it cannot be brought to 
mix with the blood; but we are certain that unleſs 
the horſe drinks water enough to aſſiſt the operation 
of other medicines, they can have little or no effect. 
When the fever is low and depreſſed, it may proceed 


from the poverty'of the blood, and may be eaſily gueſ- 


fed at from the ſtate of his dody before he fell ill; for 
if he was poorly ted, or in a bad paſture, or has been _ 
greatly haraſſed by hard labour or long journeys, or is 
much advanced in Year then his blood will be poor 
ce a fever much of the ſame 
nature as the nervous fever in men. In this caſe bleed- 

: ing muſt be omitted, and he ſhould have cordials, ſuch 
as half a cordial ball, or leſs, four or five times 
i day, for the giving ſuch things often in ſmall 
quantities will keep up his ſpirits much better than 

full or large doſes at once. Not forgetting two or | 

. three horns of the infuſion to waſh it down every 

7 time. 1 
When the FO, is evident, BE) ſtill continues, with". 
Ulle appetite, Kaling often, and the urine continues 


— 
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to be pale. and the dung ſometimes looſe and ame- 


times hard, with a very moiſt mouth, and a ſkin that 
is ſometimes dry and ſometimes damp, then he muſt 


have ſomething of a more cordial nature; ; thus, 


Take powder of myrrh, bay-berri ies, RE birth- 


wort, gentian root, and Vi irginia ſnake root, of 


each half an ounce; of fatiron two drams ; mi- 
__thadate and liquorice powder, of each an Ounce ;- 
of oil of amber a ſufficient quantity to make them 


into paſte for balls, which divide into four ; one 


of which is to be given « every morning, and an- 
| other in the afternoon two hours be:ore ſeed- 


ing time, with. three or tour horns of the infu- 
ä 
In this caſe it will be proper to frengthen che in 
Hon with half an ounce of Virgin! * make. root, and 


an ounce of tincture of caſtor : this laſt is much better 
than two drams of caflor in ſubſtance, as Gib/zn pre- 
\ ſcribes, for a waterv menſtruum will take up little or 
nothing of the virtues of the caſtor. This done, add a 


pint of mountain to the whole, and then divide it into 
four parts, for two days; and then let it he made freſh 
again. Theſe may be continued ſix or ſeven days, or 
till the fever abatcs. Or, 


Take myrrh, bay- berries, contraverva root, Virgi- , 
nia ſnake-root and caſtor, of exch an ounce ; faf- 
fron and camphire, of cach three dram: ; of pow- 
der of liqvotice two ounces ; make them into a 


paſte with oil of amber lor four balls, to be giv en 
as betore. | 


Take the leaves of angelica, water germander and 


rue, of cach an ounce; canomile. flowers and 


gentian, of each half an ounce ; ſaffron and falt 
of wormwood, of each two drams: put them in- 
to an earthen pan, and pour two quarts of boil- 
ing water thereon, and when it is cold pour off 
the infuſion, and then add a pint of mountain 


. wine, to be given after the ball, as the for- 


When "the horſe has ſo far recovered TY firength that 


85 he i is fit to be taken out of the ſable, lead him into the 


open 
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"open air, , which will contribute greatly to "his Us (peedy re | | 


cCovery. 


Coſtiveneſs is bad i in all diſcaſes, but more particular- | 


- ly thoſe of the head, and fevers ; and therefore wen- 
ever you find the borſe in this condition, you muſt | 
| have recourſe to ſome one of the emollient glyſters be- 


fore preſcribed. If this ſhould prove inſufficient, as it 
ſeldom does, you may put four ounces of Epſom ſalt 


into one of his drenches, which will have a good effet 
without raiſing commotions in the blood. If on the 
contrary a looſeneſs ſhould happen, it is often critical, 
and therefore ſhould not be ſtopt immediately. But if it 
turns to a dow n- right looſeneſs, you muſt have recourſe Y 
to the medicines under that title. | 


When a horſe piſſes too much, let all his drink be - 


made with lime-water inſtead of common water, which — | 

Vill generally ſucceed. On the N if he ſtales too 8 
little, give him the following bal. 

Take: juniper berries pounded, Venice treacle, and SY 


hoglice, of each an ounce ; make them up into 3 : 
ball with oil of amber. 0 


Ciben preſcribes an ounce of faltpetre inſtead of the Z 


hoglice, but that is too cold in this diſeaſe, and may do Z 
a great deal more harm than good. When his legs and 
. body begin to ſwell, this muſt be repeated three or four 


times at proper intervals, with a pint of the decoction 
of parſley root or fennel root in ſpring water. It is 
made with three ounces of the roots to three pints of 


water, boiling them ſo that a quart of the liquor may 

remain when ſtrained, and ſweeten it with ſix ounces 
oſ honey. Take care to leave it off as ſoon as the I 

| ſymptoms ceaſe. | 


When beſides the ſymptoms ads NEE Wa the 


2 horſe has cold fits, attended with trembling, an inward 


ſoreneſs, a running at the noſe and eyes, with a very 


| great heavineſs and oppreſſion, theſe are ſigns of greater 
malignity, and that the blood and humours are in a higb 
putrid ſtate, which creates a ſtagnation in the capillary 


tubes, a coagulation of the fluids, and which will be 
followed with their extravaſation from a rupture of the 


| veſſels. 11 this mould e in che ſkin and turn to 5 


e 
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ſcabby corruptions, it denotes the change of the diſeaſe 
from acute to chronic ; but when it happens mternally, 
which can only be known by guels, a lingering death 
will enſue. 2 
In this caſe there can be nothing better for a horſe ; 
than camphire, which has been already preſcribed, and 
which with contrayerva, ſnake- root, and caſtor, will be 
excellent in this degree of the diſeaſe. But then the 
_ doſes ſhould be larger; and inſtead of dividing the mais I 
into four balls, it is better to make it into three. The 


_ drink needs no amendment, for it cannot be detrimental 


whatever ſymptoms appear, and may do a great deal of 
good; nor have we any reaſon to — ot recov _ by 
e means. 


But in this degree of the diſeaſe it ought - to be re- | > M 
| membered, that there is always an ichorous diſcoloured 


matter, which ſometimes looks reddiſh, or of a duſæy 
green: it is of a very clammy viſcid nature, and will 


- Rick to the inſide of the noſtrils. Now if this matter 
becomes thin, and has the appearance of clear water, 


and when the horſe falls away at the ſame time without 


8 being hide-bound, it is a certain ſign that he will reco- 


ver, and then you en continue the medicines a 
few days longer. | 


But if the matter continues to Rick to the. inſide of 5 


the noſtrils, and he ſeems to blow through them with 


difficulty, at the ſame time ſnivelling and meezing, we 5 


ſhall have great reaſon to apprehend the con ſequence, 


and there can be no hopes but in the ſpeedy uſe of the 


things above preſcribed. If beſides theſe ſymptoms the 
| horſe becomes hide-bound, keeps his fleſh, forſakes his 
meat, and grows more —_ and teeble ; if his joints 


ſwell, and the kernels under his jaws are tumid and g | 


feel looſe ; if his breath ſmells ſtrong ; if his tail is rai= 


ſed and quivers ; if his eyes look fixt and dead; if his : 
excrements are a fetid, dark-coloured matter, his caſe is 


deſperate, and any further charge will be Joſt upon 


him: nor is it worth while to make any farther attempt 


to ſave him, it _ altogether beyond the you ol — 


medicine. 
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The Sons of recovery are, when the ſkin of the 
horks feels kindly, and not hide bound, though he has 
fallen away; his eyes begin to look briſk and lively; his 
appetite grows better; the running of his noſe ceaſes _ 
and becomes quite dry; his excrements and urine are 
both voided in the fame manner as before he was taken 
ill; he lies down and takes his reſt without any uneaſi- 
| neſs: if he happens to have breakings out on his ſkin at 
this time, jt is no bad ſymptom, but on the contrary _ 

may prove very beneficial, Now medicines are of no 


further uſe, and the completion of the cure depends up- 
on due care and management which conſiſt in ſupplying 
bim with ſuitable diet and convenient exercile. We 


may well ſuppoſe that every tedious diſtemper weakens | 


the digeſtive faculties, and conſequently that a horſe is . 
ncdt able of a ſudden to concoct the ſame quantity of 


meat as before he was ill; conſequently it muſt. be very 5 


imprudent to allow him as large feeds now when he is 


weak as were given him when he was well. I know 


8 the deſign of it is to bring him to his fleſb, and ſtrength 


the ſooner; but this is a great miſtake, and is like to 
_ cauſe the diſeaſe to return ; for though a horſe's ſtomach 

is craving, and he ſeems greedy ol food, yet as he will 
not be able to digeſt it, ſoas to enlarge the quantity of 
good chyle, he muft neceſſarily generate crudities, 


E which may cauſe a relapſe, or at leaſt throw him into a 
ſurfeit, which may prove as bad. Hence the neceſſity 


appears of feeding ſparingly at firſt, and of giving him 
provender by little and little, in proportion to his 
ſtrength. He ſhould be likewiſe aired every day; for 
freſh air is as neceſſary to reſtore all the functions as a 


convenient repaſt, as is evident to all who know what 1 50 


a ſpeedy effect the change of air has on the human ſpe- 

cies ſor the recovery of their health. And then gentle 
exerciſe, encreaſed by degrees will bring him to his 
wind and his fleſh : and this is done by promoting a 


due diſtribution of the chyle, and a regular. circulates 
of the ab. 
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Of ConTactous DisTEmPEeRs and EpiDEMICAL Fr | 


„ VERS- 


I Pipemicar diſtempers are allowed on all hands to 
. proceed from the air, or rather from deleterious 
particles contained therein. Theſe may be of a fermen- 
tative, putrid, or cauſtic nature. Such particles may 
proceed from corrupt ſtagnating water, which exhale 


therefrom and float in the air; for all waters without 


motion will ſoon turn putrid by the heat of the ſun, and 


ſend off noxious effluvia. Thus all water, though at 


_ firſt never ſo pure, and at a diſtance from any thing that 


may hurt it, is ſo full of ſulphureous and earthy parti- | . 


cles acquired from the earth, that by reſt and the heat 
of the ſun it will ſoon grow muſty and fetid, as we 
JJ % Lu 

Ihe effluvia of marſhy and corrupted waters, being 
clevated into the air, generate fevers of the worſt 
kind; for which reaſon they often attend the overflow- _ 


ing of the waters or land- floods. Thus we ſee that no 
nation in the world is more afflicted with epidemical diſ- 
eaſes than Egypt, which is owing to the overflowing of 


the Nile: and it has been found by experience, that 


unleſs the flood is much greater than uſual, ſo as to la 


the whole country under water, the plague never appears 
among the inhabitants: for in this caſe, as the country 
becomes one continual marſh, and is ſubject to ſouth. 


winds at that time, with a violent heat of the fun, tage 


putrid exhaltations fill the air, and create ſevere peſti- 
| Jential diſeaſes : and what makes this more plain is, that 


d the moſt violent heats alone never produce the plague. 


At Alexandria the people are always troubled with bad 
_ fevers in the autumnal ſeaſon, becauſe they let in the 
Waters of the Nile into ciſterns under their houſes, 


| which growing corrupt and putrid conſtantly produce 


theſe diſeales. JJ. of 
We may likewiſe obſerve in our own country, that 
_ great land- floods often create acute. epidemical diſeaſes 


of a malignant kind. For the ſame reaſon, long rainy 


| ſeaſons, accompanied with a ſouth wind, are very un- 1 
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e eſpecially if theſe are ſucceeded by a great 
heat at firſt, and cold weather afterwards ; ; and if this 
| happens in the ſpring or autumn it is the worſe. Per- 
haps ſtagnating waters would not have ſuch terrible ef- 
fects alone, it they did not produce ſuch a prodigious 
quantity of pernicious inſeQs at the ſame time, Which 
were always looked upon as the cauſe and ſorerunners 


of epidemical diſeaſes. 


The ait being an univerſal derem, by its expan- 
ſive elaſtic force, and by its hot etherial matter diſſolves 
the more ſubtil parts of all bodies, Which producing ex- 
halations of various kinds, do, by their mutual conflict, _ 

combination and mixture, and alſo by the aſſiſtance of 4 

the ſun, put on various forms and textures, Thus the 1 5 
air is always full of ſaline, ſulphureous particles, as well _ 
as nitre, which is an inflammable elaſtic ſalt ; and 
therefore it is no wonder, that thoſe, being mixt with _ 
the different exhalations which proceed from the earth, 
in different ſeaſons of the year, and according to the 1 
different operations of the ſun and winds, ſhould prog 
duce various concretions, which being received into the 
bodies of animals, ſhould cauſe different kinds of epi= _ 
demical diſtempers, which are only to be known by 
their ſymptoms, and not by any preceding diſpoſition 
of the air or weather. However we are certain that 
they chiefly produce their effects in the evening and in 
dhe night, when the vapours are condenſed by the cold 
and moiſture, and ſo deſcend nearer the earth. Hence 
wee find that dews, miſts and fogs are not only pernici- 


- ous to animals, but to the fruits of the earth. The 


| terrible effects which mildews produce in plants, 
„ vin, and trees, is but too well known to every far- 


Beſides, the damage they do the fruits of the 


por if is not all, for animals that feed upon them are of- 


ten afflicted with various diſeaſes. 
The air does not only abound with deleterious efflu- 


via, but with animalcules, eſpecially in the night, 

mM hich are ſucked into the body by the breath. This 

chiefly happens near ſtagnating waters and marſhy 
grounds ; for theſe places are the ſeminaries of ſuch ſorts _ 


VV 
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of inſeQs. Their prodigiou#ſmallneſs muſt be evident 
to all thoſe who have made uſe of a miſcroſcope pro- 

perly. Lewenhoeck affirms that many hundreds of 
theſe are not equal to a grain of ſand, and therefore it is 
no wonder the eggs ſhould be carried about in the air. 
That this is the cale is plain from the dews which fall _ 
upon the fruits, herbs and plants, from whence a great 
number of ſmall inſets and worms ariſe, as is well 


known to gardeners and huſbandmen : and alto that 


when quadrupedes feed upon theſe inſeQed vegetables 
they either fall ſick or die immediately. Therefore ſince 
the ſeforts of dews are ſo pernicious, it would be well if 


huoiſes were ſheltered in the night from theſe dangerous 


accidents at ſome ſeaſons of the year. For it is well 


| known, that if the inhabitants of Rome happen to fleep 1 


out of the city in the night time, they are often ſeized 


8 with grievous ſymptoms, and many of them die, which 


3s owing to the vaſt number of inſets wherewith the 


Roman air is infected, and which fall down wich "IT. ; 


: nocturna! dews. 1 
Though what has been bitberto premiſed may be 
thought principally to relate to mankind, yet we may 


ſaſely conclude that all quadrupedes are concerned 


more or leſs, I mean thoſe that feed upon vegetables * 
for whenever the graſs is contaminated with inſects or 

_ © Otherwiſe, they are - moſt likely to ſhare immediately in 
their dangerous effects. And perhaps if this reaſoning 
was more carefully attended to, we ſhould be able to 
give a better account of epidemical diſeaſes among 
_ theep, horned cattle, and horſes, than has been hitherto 


done: for horſes as well as men are often ſubject to epi- 


demical fevers from ſuch cauſes as theſe, which become 
infectious, and approach nearly to the peſtilential kind, 


Hence, in turning over the chronological hiſtories of 
our own country, we ſhall often meet with diſeaſes that ry 


are there called a murrain, which have ſwept away a 
vait number of horſes, like a real plague. However, =, 
there are many epidemical diſeaſes of a very flight na- 


ture, which ſeize great numbers at once, 2nd pals ' 


without the alliftance ** medicine. 55 
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The worſt fevers of this kind which we meet with 
at preſent, begin with a ſeeming ſtupidity, ſwelling of 
the eyes, eyelids, and the kernels near the ears and 
throat, with a plentitul running from the noſtrils, which 
is of a duſky colour: the ſame kind of matter :s alſo 
voided by the mouth, of a ditagreeable ſtinking ſmell. 
The limbs and particularly the joints, are affected with 
ſudden, large ſwellings, which are often attended with 

the ſtaggers, reſembling an apoplexy. This diſtem- 
per happens very ſeldom, but when it does, it is to be 
treated, as in the former ſection, with Virginian ſnake- _ 
8 * Ccontrayerva root, camphire, . caſtor, 
55 The diſtempers we ofteneſt meet . are epide- | 


mical colds, which attack great numbers at once, and 
Which are attended with ſwellings in the glands under 
the ears, and about the throat, which are more conſi- 


makes them fall away greatly, yet i 


dexrable than the common diſeaſe called by that name. 
This is to be cured in the ſame manner as other colds, 
only we muſt take a particular care to cover the head 
and neck, and to keep them warm. They commonly 
run prodigiouſly at the noſe in two or three days time, 5 
which continues for five or fix days; but though this 
5 if it is of a good co- 
Jour and conſiſtence, it is attended with no danger. 
As this is a catching diſtemper, it will be beſt, as ſoon 
as one horſe is infected, to remove thaſe near him to an- 
other place. Bleeding in ſuch diſorders as theſe yields 


the ſpeedieſt relief, and then ſuch pectoral medicines as 


are given in a common cold, with a diet of ſcalded bran 
and hay. Sometimes half a pint of white wine will be 


proper, with three ounces. o oxime] of * to Fw | 
| ”_ ExpeQtorauon, 5 | | 
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| Of the STranGLEs. — 


T* HE ſtrangles is a diſeaſe that attacks young 
I horſes, chiefly before fix years of age; though _ 


ſome are affected with it beyond that term, however 


they never have it but once. It is ſomewhat ana- 


„ 


logous to the quinſey in men, and generally forms 5 
an abſceſs, which breaking, diſcharges a humour, and 


Tenders the horſe more healthful aſterwards. 


It is a ſwelling under the throat between the jaw 
bones, and its principal ſeat appears to be the muſcles 
of the tongue, wherein there is an inflammation, and 
therefore it ſeems to differ from a quinſey in the ſeat 
of the diſtemper only. We ſcarce need to obſerve 
that an inflammation is always attended with pain. 
which, while it laſts, renders ſwallowing very diffi:. 
The cauſe of the ſtrangles, like the ſmall-pox, _ 
ſeems to lurk in the blood of a horſe, which at cer- 
tain times it will throw out and get rid of; hence 
many colts have them at graſs, and get over the + 
diſtemper only by the benefit of nature, without 


any help from art; for the tumour breaking diſ- 
charges a great quantity of matter, and then the 


ulcer heals of itſelf, and ſo puts an end to the dif. 


eaſe; -:-- 


When a horſe is ſeized with it 5 the ſtable, you Be 


may perceive that it is coming on, by an unuſual 


notwithſtanding the pain, will eat and ſwallow a little, 
though with difficulty, while others will loſe their ap- 
petite intirely ; at this time a ſwelling begins to ap- 

| pear, which ſometimes is on the inſide of the jaw-bone, 
ſometimes under the tongue, and ſometimes in the 
upper part of the throat, about larynx and pharynx, or 
the head of the wind-pipe and gullet, which makes him 
breathe with difficulty, occaſions his noſtrils to turn out- 
wardly, and his eyes to look as if they were fixt » | 


. 


heat, as though he was going to have a fever, with a 


cough that diſcovers the horſe to be in pain. Some, 


& -- 
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his head. w hen it is the worſt kind the noſe runs at 


the ſame time, and then it is is called the baſtara- | 
ſtrængles.. 


With regard to the prognaliis what.” the ſwelling 
begins on the inſide of the jaw bone, it ſhows it will 


5 be a long time before it grows ripe or impoſthumate. 
When it riſes between the jaw bones in the middle un- 
der the tongue, it is a ſign the diſeaſe will be mild, and 


of no dangerous conſequence ; when the ſkin that lies 


cover the tumour is ſtiff, diſtended and tight, feeling 
hot and dry, a large ſwelling is portended, Which will 
yield a plentiful diſcharge when it breaks. When it 
riſes to the glands, and is, as it were, divided into 
| knots, it is a fign that che diſeaſe will be long and 
| tedious, becauſe the tumours will break in ſeveral places, 
and at different times. When it lies at the head of 
the gullet or windpipe, the horſe will not be able to 
' ſwallow for ſeveral days, till the ſwelling deſcends _ 
macore to the outward parts: but when he has a puru- 
lent running at the noſe, it portends great danger, and 
ſhows it is complicated with ſome other diſeaſe Which 
> lurking in the blood ; but if it goes off as the tu- | 
mour 11pens, the horſe may do well. | 


The cure requires no great {kill; becauſe all that we 


have to do is, to promote the breaking of the iwelling,. 
which may be done by anointing it often with the 
ointment of marſh-mallows, ſo as never to ſuffer the 
ſkin to become dry. This commonly happens in fe. 


or ſix days time: and as nature is always very indul- 


gent in the cure of this diſeaſe, we have nothing to do- 
but © lend her a little aſſiſtance, that it may be ſoon- 
er brought to perfection. And, indeed, in all other 
caſes, the tendency of nature ſhould. be carefully ob- 
ſerved; for the {kill of all practitioners confiſts chiefly | 
in the forwarding her motions. Some in this caſe make 
uſe of cataplaſms or poultices, but then they muſt be 
ſuch as are not apt to turn dry, and that will ſtick 
_ Cloſe to the part affected; otherwiſe they will repel _ 
the humours, which may be of Na. ns Kona | 
5 to o the 7m and lungs 5 | . 


K ; | Bleeding; 
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Bleeding, which in all other inflammations, is of 


great conſequence to retard the progreſs, will produce 
bad effects in this, bcauſe it may recal the peccant 
matter back into the blood, and thereby prevent the 
breaking of the tumour, and keep the enemy in the 
body, which ought to be expelled out of it. Some 
Who are never eaſy, unleſs they are doing ſomething, _ 
will often open the ſwelling before it is ripe ; not 


conſidering that this practice prevents the due diſcharge 


of the matter, which is always moſt plentiful when it 
Comes to a head of its own accord, and will always 
de cleanſed, and heal the ſooner and better. Beſides, 
when an inciſion hinders the carrying off of the hu. 
mour by the uſual outlet, nature will attempt ſome - 
other way, commonly by a running of the noſe, which 
may have fatal conſequences ; while, at the ſame time, 
the wound itſelf turns to a malignant ulcer, with hard 
_ callous lips, and with a continual gleeting, which of 


S 


itſelf would give a great deal of trouble in the cure. 
When the tumour breaks of itſelf, ſome think it ne- 
ceſſary to make the orifice wider, by putting in a 
| ſponge tent; but this is altogether ſuper ſluous, becauſe 
there is always room for running off the matter, with- 
out any operation of that kind. However, when the 
\ Horſe has fallen into bad hands, and improper ap- 
plications have been uſed, fo as to drive any part of 
the humour back, then enlarging the orifice may not 


be amiſs. C wh os 
Bleeding, as we obſerved above, when this diſeaſe 


15 genuine, is always unneceſſary, and commonly dan- 


gerous ; but when it appears with uncommon {ymp- 


toms, ſuch as a ſwelling of the neck about the onſet, _ 
R'F jaws, and the noſtrils turned outward, which are 
ſigns of a dangerous inflammation ; then we may ven- 
ture upon taking away blood to ſtop its progreſs. We 
ſhould likewiſe anoint the parts well with the oint- 
ment of marſh-mallows, never ſuff-ring them to become 
dry, and cover them with a thin woollen cloth firſt, and 


) wa non Mes coi ion. 

Sometimes the inflammation is ſo great, as to corrode 

and eat away the {in that contains the matter, in fuch 
ES 1 | a manner 
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a manner as to occaſion it to fall off in pieces, and 
to lay open the ſpaces between the muſcles, and to 
uncover the adjacent glands or kernels; but this ſymp- 
tom, as alarming as it ſeems, is not at all dangerous 
for the ſkin and hair will come again as perfect as at 
firſt, without any other aſſiſtance than what has already OY 
been recommended. | 
In ſome caſes when the ſwelling i is ſmall, the horſe _ 
| ſeems to be little effected with the diſorder, and eats | 
and drinks as uſual. In this caſe the tumour will be ſome 
time before it grows ripe and breaks, but as this will 
happen in due time, I ſhould think it cruel to burn 
the ſkin of the part with a torch, to make it crack, 
or to open it with a red hot iron, ſince, if we have 
but patience, the horſe will do very well without _ 
inſtruments of barbarity. | 
Sometimes the ſwelling i is more inwardly, and will 
| break into the mouth, without any dangerous acci- _ 
dent; in this caſe we have nothing to do but to keep 
the horſe's mouth ſweet, by waſhing it with ſome anti- 
ſeptic fluid. White wine vinegar, fyectened with ho- 
ney, will be ſufficient ſor this Purpoſe ; Or it may be 
mixt with an equal quantity of ſpirit of wine, 2nd 
ſweeten before. By this means the outward ſwel- 
3 ling will diſappear in due time: but then the horſe ſhould 
have (oft feeds of ſcalded bran, in this as wel 8 


— „%% 


other kinds of this diſtemper, and his drink ſhould be 
water gruel, given him very freely, becauſe, if the blco1 
zs not properly diluted, the diſcaſe will not come fo ſoon 
to a happy iſſue. 
When this diſeaſe is attended with a fever, w ES hows | 
any ſigns of malignity, it will be proper to Bre n in 
a drink to alleviate the ſymptoms. | 
- Take water germander, pennyroyal and rue, of each - 
an ounce; camomile flowers and bay-berries, o 
each half an ounce; of ſaffron, a dram. „ 
| gqmunuart of boiling water upon them, let them ſtand _ 
1 tmelve hours, and then pour off the infuſion, which 
EEE = doſe : ſweeten it with a litle honey, + and | 
| 06 it him i in the morning, Ss 3 
i _ This ; 
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This may be repeated at the ſame time of the day, 5 
till the tumour is ripe, and then medicines of every 


kind will be unneceſſary. | 
When the horſe has a running at the noſe, 4 the 


tumour has little or no inflammation, but on the con- 


trary is cold, and ſhews no ſigns of ſuppuration, then it 
will be proper to open it with an actual cautery, which 


by making an ulcer in the part, may probably drain off 


the humour, and cauſe the running at the noſe to ceaſe. 
But if it has not this effect, the caſe will ſtill remain dan 
gerous. However, it may be poſſible to dry up this hu- 


- mour by proper decoctions repeazed every morning. Boil \} 


two ounces of the greater burdock root, in three pints of 


water to a quart: this is for one doſe ; or take the ſha- 


vings of guiacum wood and ſaſſafras, boil them in the 
Tame quantity of water as before. Gibſon adviſes an 
ounce of the powder of the bark in a pint of red wine, 
which is to be repeated three or four times, but I confeſs 
I cannot ſee what good effect the bark can have in this 

diſtemper. But as for the en, my have been 


5 e often venehcal.. 
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\H E Ives is a diſtemper ſeated in the 8 and 
| kernels under the ears of a horſe, and hath ſome 
affinity to the ſtrangles. At firſt theſe glands are ſlightly 
inflamed, and then ſwell, but ſeldom or never come to a 
ſuppuration. It ſeems to me to be rather a ſymptom of 
_ a diſeaſe than a diſeaſe itſelf, becauſe it 13 attended with 
a cough, and a difficulty of ſwallowing. Sometimes a 
| horſe is ſo ſore, he can ſcarce bear touching about the 
neck and throat. ſometimes his eyes are watry and ten- 
der. lt is generally attended with a fever, and if he is 


1 ſhedding his teeth, there is a redneſs and ſwelling of the 


gums. If a lampaſs ſupervenes to this, it is commonly 
very large, and reaches beyond the edges of the upper 
teeth. When the 1 ives attacks bad horſes, it is ney 
of a bad kind. 8 

The cure 5 be begun by bleeding ws anointing 5 
the ſwelled parts with ointment of marſh-mallows ; the 
head and | neck mult be well covered, and if the fever 
| | continues, 
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continues, the b. leeding muſt be repeated in a day or two; 
but there muſt not be ſo much blood taken away as at 
firſt. Sometimes this diſeaſe turns to the ſtrangles, and 
then it muſt be treated in the ſame manner. The fre- 
quent rubbing in of the ointment has a double effect; 
for it not only eaſes the pain, but the friction has a great - 
: tendency to remove the tumour. p 
When the ſwellings are obſtinate, and will acither | 
_ diſperſe nor come to a ſuppuration, we mult have r be - 
courſe to mercurial ointments. _ 
Take of hog's-lard a pound; of quickſilver three ounces; 

of common turpentine a quarter of an ounce ; run 
the quickſilver and the turpentine in a mortar toge- 
ther, till the quickfilver diſappears ; then warm 5 
the lard and mix them together by little and little 
If this is too weak to effect the cure, the ointment | 
2 5 muſt have more quickſilver. Thus,, | 
Taake hog's-lard a pound; of quickſilver half a pound ; 5 
of balſam of ſulphur half an ounce ; rub the quick- _ 
ſilver till it diſappears, and then warm the hog” lard, Ss 
and mix them wel! together by little and little. 
Some of either of theſe ſhould be rub'd well in every 
day, or rather every other day for fear of a falivation. 
Some recommend oil of bays inſtead of hog's-lard as 
more proper for the ſwelling ; but as to this, you may uſe 


your pleaſure. If the horſe has no fever, it will be pro- 


per to give him an aloetie purge or two while he is anoint- 
ed; but if he be feveriſh, which you may know by 
: feeling his heart, glyſters will be ſafer and better, f 

which you may chooſe one out of thoſe elſewhere pre- 
ſcribed. When a horfe's heart beats much above forty 


times in a minute, you may conclude he has a fever, 
Take of aloes an ounce and a quarter; Gum Guia- 


cum and ginger, of each half an ounce; ſaffron 
and dil of anniſeed, of each half a dram; of ho- 
ney, enough to make them into a purging ball. 
is diet ſhould be ſcalded bran, and water gruel. 
15 When his cough is bad, you may mix two ounces of 


flour of brimſtone, incorporated with honey, to the 


brian; and if he is hot and feveriſn, it will be Proper 
= to add an ounce of e once a ay. | 


| Parkinſon, i 
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Par kinſon, and many others ſince his time, have had 
a great opinion of the flowers of fox glove for the diſ- 


perſing thee kinds of tumours, and even for the king's 


evil in mankind. They beat the flowers with freſh but- 
ter, or hog's-lard, till they are well mixt, and ſo make 


an ointment, which mult be rub'd into the iwelling ſe- 


veral times a day. Some let this ointment ſtand a fort- 
night, then boil it and ſtrain it for ule. 


_— — — — 


o Orsria Covons, . ASTHMA, and 3 
5 8 -Broxex-wind. 


"HERE is ſcarce any diſeaſe fo common and ſo 
| 1 complicated with other diſorders as a cough. It 
may be defined to be the effort of nature, to expel any 


foreign matter from the bronchia of the lungs, by their = 
Es contractile force, greatly. increaſed, with a more violent | 


| "ar | 
But for the better explanation of its nature, it will be 
neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the conſtruction of the parts 
by which it is performed : the principal of theſe is the 


aerial canal or wind-pipe, by the help of which we fetch 5 


our breath. It is divided into the aſpera arteria, or wind- 
pipe, properly ſo called, and the bronchia. The firſt 
reaches from the lungs to the fauces or bottom of the 
mouth, and the other « creeps into the whole ſubſtance of 
the lungs, and is divided into innumerable branches, all 
which conſiſt of cartilaginous ſegments, and contractile 
membranes, and terminate in ſmall veſicles, like bunches 
of grapes, and adhere to the ſmall branches of the 
bronchia, and fo conſtitute the e part of che 
ſubſtance of the lung. 8 
All the pipes, from the 3 to the end, are en- 
compaſſed with a membrane conſiſting of longitudinal 
and annular fibres, with many glands, which have nume- 
- Tous excretory ducts. Theſe pour out a thin, roicid, 
| lymphatic humour into the paſſages formed for breath 
ing. The lungs likewiſe have arterie: from the bron- 
chlial artery, which proceed from the trunk of the 
2 deſcending artery, and are divided into three 
branches, one of Which tuns externally upon the wind- 
. e and the other | two through en whole ſubſtance of 
| the 
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the membranes of the trachea and the, bronchia of the 
| lungs, The veins come from the bronchial veins, whoſe 
branches are propagatcd in the ſame manner as the ar- 


teries, and terminate in a great trunk which goes to the 


deſcending vena cava, and into the azygos or vein 


Without a fellow. The nerves proceed from the par va- 
gum and the intercoſtal nerve. | 
Theſe canals, thus contitercd, ſerve for the eaſy in- 
tromiſſion and expulſion of the fluids, and are neceſſary 
to promote the circulation of the blood, and for the 
preſervation of life. For this purpoſe the glands ex- 
crete a thin lymph, to prevent the lungs ſrom growing 
dxy, as well as to keep them ſoft and ſlippery; and 
when it has performed its office, it is reſolved into a 
vapour, and ſo flies off with the breath. The ſenſible 
nervous, as well as muſcular coats give them a motion 
of conſtriction and dilatation, which ſerves to promote 
the ingreſs and egreſs of the air, as well as the ſecre- 
tion of the lymph by the glands, and likewiſe to facili- 
tate the circulation of the blood through the bronchial _ 
veſſels. But as theſe membranous canals are not ſuffi- 
_ cient of themſelves for the performance of reſpiration, 
the lungs, pleura, diaphragm or midriff, the intercoſtal 
muſcles, and thoſe of the abdomen contribute thereto, 
inſomuch that they have a very cloſe conſent between 
each other; ſo that it is impoſſible one part ſhould act 
without putting the reſt in motion. | 
When all theſe parts are duly conflituted, and in a 
| healthy late, reſpiration will be rightly performed; but 


When they are diſordered; the breathing muſt alſo be 


hurt. But as we are ſpeaking of coughs, I ſhall omit. 
the other diſorders, and obſerve, that a cough is to the 
lungs what vomiting is to the ſtomach, that is, its to- 

nic motion is inverted ; for in this diforder the con- 


ſtriction of the bronchial canals begins at the bottom, 


and from thence is continued to the upper part, which 


being violent, forces the air out of the lungs in a rapid 


manner. When theſe are thus affected, they draw the 
other parts deſigned for reſpiration, and thoſe cornected 


| thereto, by conſent, into convullive motions. Hence 


it oo why rehement coogiung makes the del 
| C el 
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cheſt, abdomen, and the reſt of the body: and on the 
. contrary, when the diaphragm, ſtomach, gullet, the 
nerves of the pericordia and thoſe that depend thereon, 
as alſo when the pituitary membranes of the noſtrils are 
vellicitated by any cauſe, the ! is drawn into 


cConſent, and a cough is produced. 


Now if the ſpaſmodico convulſive motion is the for- 


mal ratio of a cough, thence it follows, that a vellica- 


tion will produce this convulſive motion, and will be- 
come the proximate cauſe of a cough. Therefore all 
coughs have their ſeat in the breaſt, though the cauſe 
may be ſometimes elſewhere : and che variety of cau- 
ſes which contribute to a cough, will beget the ſeveral | 
kinds of it, which we now propoſe to lay ſomething 


about. 


Tuhhus a phthiſical o or con fin PID cough a from a col- 
| liquation of the veſicles of the lungs, by an ulcer form- 
ed therein; for the ulcerous matter by vellicating the 
lungs produces a cough. Beſides this, there are ſymp- 
tomatic coughs, Which proceed from an inflammation. 
of the lungs, a pleuriſy, a ſchirroſity and vomica of the 
lungs, from an inflammation of the diaphragm and the 
| liver, and from breeding of teeth. Hence it appears 


beyond all diſpute, that the cauſe of a cough may be 


| {cated i in other parts beſide the breaſt, and that It is OW- 


ing to a convulſive motion of the nerves. 


Thus alſo any ftrange body getting into the lungs will. 
occaſion violent coughing ; as moſt experience when 
any thing is ſaid to have gone the wrong way. A cough 
may likewile be cauſed by a defluxion from the ſtop - 
page of perſpiration, for then the acrid matter will irri- 


; tat: the lungs, and conſequently produce a cough. 


From what has been ſaid, we may ſafely conclude, 

: that particular habits or conſtitutions of body may have | 

a a particular kind of cough. As for what Mr. Gid/en ſays, 
that high feeding may cauſe the lungs to grow too 

large for the cheit, and ſo occaſion a cough, there can 
be nothing in it; for no fat was ever yet ſeen on the 

_ _ Jungs. But when the abdomen is overloaded with fat, 
the diaphragm or midriff may be preſicd upwards, and 

Jo leſſen the cavity of the chen, that there will not be 


3 room 
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room enough left for the lungs to play in, and then a 


cough may be produced. 


Now as there are different kinds of coughs, we can-, 
not be too careful in attending to the ſymptoms of 
each, in order to diſcover from what cauſe it proceeds, 
and then we may enter more directly and with certainty 


upon a cure. 


Thus a conſumptive cough is attended with weak- : 
neſs, loſs of appetite, and walling away of the body. 
A cough proceeding from tubercles of the lungs or a 


vomica, is little or nothing when he is at reſt or ſtands 


ſtill in the ſtable ; but if he is put to any hard work, he 
will cough almoſt inceſſantly. When a cough proceeds 
from the liver he will always have a working at his 
flanks. When the lungs are ſtuffed with ſlimy matter 
Which occaſions a cough, it may be known by his 


thick breathing, by the openeſs of his noſtrils, by a 


Mheeſing of the throat, by the large quantity of white 
phlegm proceeding from his mouth and noſe, eſpecially 
after drinking or exerciſe, and laſtly by the motion of 


his flanks. 


This laſt caſe is an aſthmatic cough, or one that at- 
 _ tends the moiſt aſthma. But as for the nervous or dry _ 
.- . aſthma, it has other ſymptoms ; for a horſe has then all 
dhe ſigns of health, except a cough, which often returns, 
and ſometimes plagues him inceſſantly by fits, without 
bringing any thing up. And the time of the return of 
the hit is very uncertain, yet he has generally ſomething 


of a cough in the morning or afier drinking, or when 


he is affected by the changes of the weather. 


When a cough ſeated on the lungs is not too far 
gone, and the horſe is young, there is reaſon to expect a 
cure; in order to which it will be proper to take away 


a moderate quantity of blood, to clothe him well, eſpe- 


_ _ cially about the head, and to keep him well littered. 
His diet ſhould be ſcalded bran with a ſpoonful of ho- 
ney in each feed, and his drink water-gruel, The 

 _ _ medicines ſhould be mercurial, which ſhould be gi- 
ven over night, and then purged off the next morn- 
ing. Only at firſt he may take two mercurial balls 
together, that is one each night, and a purge the 


next 
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next morning after the ſecond ball has been taken. 


Theſe may be repeated again three or four times, once 
aà week, taking care the horſe does not take cold. Th 


mercurial ball may be made thus: 


Take round birthwort, gentian, dane myrch, 2 

and mercurius dulcis, of each a quarter of an 

ounce: reduce them to powder, and make them | 
into a ball with a ſufficient * of N for # A 


one doſe. 
The purge may be as follows : 


Take of ſuccotrine aloes ten 8 of Epſom alt 05 
aan ounce; of flour of brimſtone half an ounce; 
of oil of aniſeed thirty drops: make them into LE 


ball with honey. Or this, 


Take of ſuccotrine aloes half an ounce; nd nd — | 
gum ammoniac, of each a dram; of ſaffron | 


| half a dram; of flour of brimitone a dram : 


make it into a ball with ſyrop of madenhair or = 20 


| ſyrup of coltsfoot. 


| | When the ſymptoms are violent, the acl . 
TY ball may be given always two nights together, inſtedd 
of one, without danger of ſalivation, for the brim- 

ſtone given in the purge will 0 the activity of rhe . 


155 merc ur y. 


Take of colts-foot two ounces ; raiſins ſtoned, and 


_ figs, of each an ounce; of liquorice root half an 


| Ounce : boil theſe in three quarts of water to two, 


but don't put in the figs and liquorice till towards 


the laſt; then ſweeten the Gecothion with four | : 


ounces of honey. 


This decoction is for two 40158, one of which is 
to be given in the morning after the purge, and the 
other the morning following. When the diſeaſe has been 
in ſome meaſure ſubdued by theſe medicines, we may 
proceed to milder mercurials, mixt with reſolvents and 


: 


Take cinnabar of antimony and gum guaiacum of Y 
each eight ounces; of powder of liquorice four |} 
: ounces ; of balſam of ſulphur two ounces; with a a 


ſufficient quantity of honey, make them into a 
T for twelve balls, one of which is a gore. | 


One 


rr 
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| Ons of theſe balls is to be given every morning WS 
two or three months. The horſe muſt not eat or drink 
for two hours before he takes the ball, nor for two hours 
| after; but he may go to work as uſual, and may be 
fed with his ordinary quantity of oats, and a little 
ſcalded bran between. In the winter time the: chill mult 
be taken off his water. | 
When the cauſe of the cough 1 is ſeated in the liver, 


it may be known by the yellowneſs of the eyes, mouth, 


and lips, a light coloured dung, a deep coloured wa- 
ter, a ſhort dry cough, a wanting to drink often, with a2 
dulneſs and heavineſs of the whole body, and dene. ” 
times yellow clouds in the eyes. 
When this diſtemper is recent, it is not hard to cure; 
but if it has continued a long time, and there is rea- 
ſon to conclude there is an impoſthume in the liver, 
| there can be little hopes of reſtoring the horſe o 

| health. The above ſymptoms ſhew that there is an 
bobſtruction of the biliary duct of the liver, which pre- 
vents the gall from flowing into the guts and colour- | 
ing the dung; 3 when at the ſame time it abounds in the 
blood, and is partly carried off by the urine, which 
gives it the dark colour, Ihis is in all reſpeQs a true 
| Jaundice, and the cough is only ſymptomatical, and there= 
fore for the cure we mult refer you to the cure of oy: 
Jaundice. 


The aſthmatic RI Y in wh ich a horſe breathes: very 


quick, with a wheeſing and rattling in his throat, is not 
| incurable, unleſs it has continued long, and the horſe 

is old. When the diſeaſe is recent, the horſe young, 
in good caſe, and full of blood, we muſt begin the 
cure firſt by bleeding plentifully, and repeating it when | 


the lungs ſeem to be very much oppreſſed, or in a vio- 


lent fit of coughing. Likewiſe the mercurial balls : 
may be given over night, and purged off the next 


morning as above directed. Or for the purge, 


Take of ſuccotrine aloes an ounce ; gum ammoniac _ 
and gum guaiacum, of each half an ounce; of 
| ſaffron a dram; of oil of aniſeeds thirty drops ; "ry 
of ſyrup of garlic enough to make them into a 


ball for one doſe, 3 
When 


4 4 _ 


bring on the cough, or ſudden ſto 
riding. In this diforder the horſe h 
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When the lungs are ſtuft with phlegm, which may 
be known by his wheeſi ing, garlick is alone a very uſe- 
ful remedy to open the pipes, and it will be proper to 


give him a head two or three times a day. The mer- 
curial ball may be repeated about three times, with ſe- 


ven or eight days between the repetition of the doſes. 
On the days of purging he muſt have ſcalded bran 
with a ſmall feed of corn. In general he muſt be kept 


warm, and out of the wet, and his water muſt be 


milk- warm. Inſtead of the garlick he may have the | 


following balls. 3 
| Take the powder of the roots of Florentine orris, - 
elecampane, and liquorice, of each four ounces; |} 


gum ammoniac, garlick, and balſam of ſulphur, of 


each two ounces; of the root of ſquills half an 
. ounce ; of oil of aniſeeds an ounce : make them | 
into a paſte for balls with a ſufficient quantity of Þ 
+ honey. Each ball muſt be of the fize of a imall N 


pullet's egg 25 
one of theſe is to be given. every morning, letting 


; A, horſe faſt two hours before, and two hours after. 


Theſe medicines muſt be aſſiſted with open air and 


maderate exerciſe, which, if rightly managed, are ſuffi- 

cient alone. That is, it wall always be proportioned 
to the horſe's ſtrength and conſtitution : it muſt be 
continued two or three hours, and the horſe muſt be 
ſuffered to go his own pace. | 


The nervous aſthma, which is the forerunner of 


broken wind, is always attended with a dry, huſky 
cough. Horſes that are affiifted with this diſeaſe ſeem _ 
to be well in all other reſpe&s, and go through their 
buſineſs with a good deal of alacrity. But they have 
fits of coughing, which are very uncertain as to the 
time of their return, for it will ſometimes be a week, 
a fortnight, or three weeks. This ſhews that there can 
be no fault in the original conformation of the heart, 


lungs, and thorax, as Gib/on has erroneouſly ſuppoſed ; = 
for then the cauſe would always exiſt, and the cough- SY 
ing be inceſſant. Sometimes change of weather will 
wp after hard | 
no running "RR. 
| 15 


his noſe, nor voids phlegm by the mouth ; ; for after the 
moſt violent fit, nothing comes from him but a little 
clear water. He is teldom or never off his ſto- 
mach, but rather a voracious feeder, even to the 
| eating of his litter, unleſs in hot weather, when be- 
ing kept in a ſtable, the want of air or hinder his 5 


feeding. 


When this diſtempet- is & 15 cat. : as to hes - 
come what is properly callec a broken wind, his inſpi- 
' rations are always more flow than his exipirations ; for 


he draws in his breath ſlowly, and his flanks fill up 


and riſe very gradually, but fall again ſuddenly, be- 
cauſe his breath is forced out through his mouth 
| and noftrils with great rapidity, which ſhews a convul- 
1 five diſpoſition of the parts deſigned tor reſpiration. _ 
The time when a horle falls into this diſtemper, i Bis 
about eight years old, very ſeldom ſo much as a year 
before or after that term. The cough may begin wen 
he is four or five years old, and continue till ſeven, 
and when he is coming eight the diſeaſe begins to be 
very viſible; for the cough is not only very violent, 
but he heaves and labours with his flanks almoſt with- 


out intermiſſion, eſpecially aſter feeding or drinking. 


| There is likewiſe a continual working of the ER | 


and a motion of the fundament. 


When a horſe has long undergone his, diſeaſe, it is 


no wonder the parts of reſpiration, and thoſe adjacent, 


ſhould be ſo affected with this continual labouring as to 


enlarge the heart and other parts; and ſo far G:b/on is 


in the right. But there is a great deal of difference be- 
tmeen the cauſe of a diſcaſe, and the effects which that 


diſeaſe produces. 


A broken-winded horſe is aw beſt at es be- | 

cauſe this always paſſes off without diſtending his belly ; 
whereas hay fills him up in ſuch a manner, that the mi- 

j driff is more preſt toward the lungs, which hinders their 

_ _ playing, and conſequently muſt exaſperate the diſeaſe. _ 
A s a broken-wind ſeldom or never comes on ſud _ 
denly, but by degrees, it will be the beſt way to pre- 
3” vent, if Fa its nn to "op 9 * 
| --- fore-- 
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fore when a horſe has only a dry obſtinate cough, and 
feeds greedily at the ſame time, eating his litter and 
drinking heart ly, it will be proper to bleed him in the | 
Plate or neck-vein ; then the mercurial ball ſhould be 
given him over nie Iht, and purged off next morning; 
or you may let it remain two days before you purge it | 
off. If you bave a mind to give it in a morning. 
muſt fait two hours before and three hours after it; and 
then give a purge the next morning, or the morning 
following that. The ſame method may be repeated 


again in a week or ten days, twice or thrice. On the 
intermediate days he ſhould have pectorals, which have 


been found by — to be very 3 in theſe 
| Caſes. 1 


Take of fallad oil half a pint ; liquorice ; ' elechim=- 
pane root, bay berries, flour of brimſtone, of each 
four ounces; aniſeeds, tar, and garlic, of each 


two ounces; of ſaffron half an ounce; of ſugar _ 


| fix ounces; of honey four ounces ; with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of linſeed oil: make them into 

balls of an ounce and a quarter each. Ee. 

One of theſe may be given every Joy. when the 


| AT. and purging are omitted. They are likewiſe 
proper to be carried about with you on a journey, or 
1 to any place at a diſtance from where you may chance 


"Ap theſe fans of 8 are only calculated to eaſe 


the cough, a radical cure cannot be expected from 
them, and therefore ſomething more powerful muſt 


be given to take away the cauſe as much as poſſible. 


Mr. Gibſon looks upon moſaic g9.d to be a great ſe- 
cret for the cure of this dilca'c. "He ſays it is a com- 
poſition of quickſilver, tin, ſal ammoniac, and ſulphur : 
but he was not chemiſt enough to know that all the 
quickſilver flies off, and that this medicine may be 
made without any quickfilver at all. In reality moſaic 
gold is nothing but tin divided and rendered of a gold 
. colour by this proceſs. Now the chief uſe of tin in 
medicine has been to kill worms, and it is very good 
for this purpoſe when calcined or given in filings; and 


I have reaſon to d believe that this will prove a better 
| 85 | med cine 


Cane a 


* „ 
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metlicine he that purpoſe : : but how far it is cl in 
this cale my experience fails me; at the iame time I am | 
convinced that there may be many virtues in tin that 
ate yet undiſcovered ; and it would be great pity to 


reject a medicine becauſe we ate _unacquainted how 1t 


operates, or becauſe it is given in caſes in which its 


efficacy was never known before. For theſe reaſons 1 


ſnall give you the medicine juſt as he has ſet it down. 


Take of aurum muſivum or mofaic gold eight 
ounces; myrrh and elecampane in fie powder, 
of each four ounces; aniſeeds and bay berries, 


of each two ounces ; of faffion half an ounce z 
of oxymel of au enough to — it into 


balls. 


« This, ſays he, i is a mercurial prepa:: ation, ms] is 
“ very ſafe, and I have often uſed it with lucceſs in 
obitinate dry coughs; and it may be given a long 
time together without the leaſt danger, that is for a 
„ month or ſix weeks. EA bail ſhould be of the 
4% ſize of a pullet's egg, Or a large walnut. It gives f 


cc great relief 1 1N Nervous diſorders.“ 


Hlence it appears that Gib/zz gave this becauſe he = 
took it to be mercurial; and this miſtake was very 
lucky, if it has the virtues which he aſcribes to it. 
The following balls have often been found efficacious. 


Take of cinnabar of antimony ſix ounces; of gar- 
lick four ounces; Florentine orris, elecampane 


root, gum ammoniac, myrrh, and aila fetida, of 
each two ounces ; of ſaffron halt an ounce : wks 
them into a paſte ſor balls with a ſufficient quan- 

tity of honey. Each ball muſt be of the ſiae 0 a 


pullet's egg. Or, 


Take of antimony in very fine powder cihe ounces ; _ 

powder of liquorice, elecampane, Florentine orris, 
myrrh, and afia fœtida, of garlick four ounces; 
5 of wild valerian root two ounces ; of ſaffron an 
| ounce: make theſe into balls with a ſufficient quan- 


tity of ſallad-oil. 


Garlick, as I od wes bs is very. good | in theſe 


caſes, and a head of it may be cut ſn:all and mixt with 
bis 1 ee. which will ere ſome 2 
8 dome 
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Some wet the feeds with chamber-lye, which if of any 
efficacy, it muſt be owing to the ſalts, which are of 
." the nature of fal ammoniac.: ooo: 
When a horſe's wind is quite broken for want of 
his taking medicines in due time, or for any other rea- 


| ſon, and falls into a fit in which he can neither eat 


nor drink for want of breath, he muſt then have as 


much air as poſſible, by opening the door, window, |} 


or any other place by which it may enter in. In 1 15 


this caſe it will be proper to take away three pints 
of blood, and to repeat it as occaſion requires: but | 
he muſt have no internal medicines till the fit is over, 
for they would do a great deal more harm than good. 
Sometimes this fit will laſt ſeveral days; when if he 
| eats any thing at all, it muſt be a little ſcalded bran | 
laid in his manger at night, and a little good hay | 
upon clean litter; for ſometimes he will like to eat 4 
the litter with or without the hay. If it be hot we: 
ther, he may have two or three quarts of water-gruel | 


in the cool of the morning and the evening, for in the 


middle of the day he will be unable to ſwallow. When he z 
can ſwallow, he may be ſuffered to drink a little 


and often. In very hot weather it will be proper to 


take him out of the ſtable to ſome ſhady place, eſpe- x 


cially in the middle of the day, which will give him 
a great deal of relief. When the fit is off, he may 
be taken abroad, and rode a few miles very gently, 


\ ſuffering him to go his own pace, and if he wants 


to ſtop to take breath, he muſt not be hindered. After 
this, the horſe with good uſage and proper management 


may be able to do a great deal of buſineſs, till another | 
fit returns, which perhaps may not be till the next | 
ſpring or ſummer, and then not ſo violent as at firſt, |} 


| eſpecially if he is not kept too hot in a ſtable, and 


not ſuffered to eat as much as he would, particularly 5 


hay, becauſe that diſtends his belly. But the beſt me- 


thod is to keep him conſtantly at graſs, and to take | 


him up when you want to uſe him; for though this 
will not cure him, it will keep him in a tolerable de- 
gree of health. But then a horſe that has been at graſs 
| An time will always be worſe when taken into the 
ONE | | 8 . table, 
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ſtable, fo that it may be doubted whether a good re- 
| gular I. in the ſtable will not be Den after 


5 all. 


E a Consuurrion. 


HERE is no part of the body, except the he, : : 
V Which is of more univerſal uſe for the preſerva- | 


| tion of life and health than the lungs. This is the 
_ bowel in which the nutricious chyle is intimately mixt 


with the blood, ard is aſſimilated with it. Through : 


this all animals draw | in vital breath, which is an elaſtic 
fluid that beſtows on the heart and the other parts 
} their ſtrength and their ſyſtaltic force. But the grea- 


| ter the uſefulneſs of this bowel is, the more is it ex- _ 


— . —— 


poſed to diſordeis. which may be deduced from its e 
texture. | 


Tobe lungs conſiſt at ee A which - 


| receive the air; of nerves which contain a very ſub- 


| tle fluid; and of various kinds of veſſels which carry 
the blood and lymph : inſomuch that it is no wonder 
that ſo many myriads of ſmall veſſels ſhould be expo- 
| fed to the congeſtion, ſtagnation, and corruption of the 


blood; and that various kinds of diſorders ſhould ariſe 


from thence. Among theſe is the phthiſis or conſump. 
tion of the lungs, of whoſe origin, proceſs and cure 


wie are now to ſpeak. 


A conſumption is a waſting away of the body, with a 
diffcu ty of breathing, fits of coughing, a flow fever, 
a gleeting at the noſe, which ſometimes throws out a 


| yellowiſh matter, with a frequent ſneezing and a quick 


| . motion of the flanks. This diſeaſe is attended with a 


dull, moiſt eye, and generally a heat in the ears and 
feet. They have little appetite, eſpecially to hay, and 


| when they eat their corn the feveriſh heat is moſt evi- 


dent. Theſe ſymptoms, or at leaſt moſt of them, will 


attend an abſceſs or corruption of any of the reſt of. 


the bowels, in the ſame manner as the hectic fever in 
mankind. It is a flattering diſteraper, and the horſe 
will ſeem ſometimes better, and ſometimes worſe. Some 


1. | 5 Wall | 
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will have a ſtareing coat, while others have one that is 
ſleek and ſmooth, according to the different cauſes from 
w hence the diſeaſe proceeds. | PE iy 
The cauſes of this diſeaſe are ſchirrous tubereles > 
Which beſet the lungs, and are hard to be removed 
on account of their conſtant motion. Theſe tubercles 
are full of a viſcid matter, which are generally the be- 
ginning of vomicz or abſceſſes or the lungs, which are 
conta ned in a kind of bag. When theſe break, they 
fill the lungs with a purulent matter mixt with phlegm, | 
and then it is a true conſumption. But theſe tubercles 
or ſchirrous knots may ſometimes lie dormant a long 
while, without any other ſymptoms but a dry cough. 
But if theſe ulcerate at length, they turn to fiſtulas and 
cancerous ulcers, Which will admit no cure. | 


Horſes moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe are ſuch 3 hot | 


and fiery, which ſhow a great deal of vigour and aQi- 
vity at their firſt ſetting out, but ſoon flag and are jad- ÞF 
ed. Such as theſe cannot bear any hard exerciſe or 
labour without loſing their fleſh, and falling into a kind 

of a heQiic fever, which makes them feel hot all over, 
and takes them off their ſtomach. A few days reſt will 
ſet them to rights, but then they will relapſe again 


with freſh labour, and never be able to endure any 
| Hardſhip. 


With regard to the prognotics, if a horſe retains a | 


_ tolerable appetite for ſome time, and does not grow 
| weak nor fall away much, there are hopes of his reco- 

very. On the contrary, when his fleſh and ſtrength 

continue to decay gradually, it is a bad omen, though 


his appetite ſhould not entirely leave him. When there 


is a yellowiſh gleet, or a foul coagulated matter diſtils 
from his noſe, ii is a ſign that the lungs are waſted, and 
then there is no hope of his recovery. When the 
horſe is young, and the matter white, which only re- 
turns by fits, or when it is clear like water, he mays 
by proper treatment, be reſtored to health _ 


As there is always ſome degree of an inflammation. 


cence this diſeaſe, it is generally beſt to begin tle cure 
with bleeding, and this ſhould be but a little at a time, 
| that is a or our. eight or ten days, while there is 


any 


* 
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any probability of giving relief. Then wks! rowels in 


the ſides and breaſt, to draw off the 3 matter 


1 1 the part affected. 


With regard to internals, the fins things will be 


5 ſerviceable as are given in colds ; but the following SY 


balſamic balls excel them all. | 5 
Take gum ammoniac and benjamin, of each half an 
ounce; of hoglice ſix drams; of ſaffron a dram : 
make theſe into two balls with a ſufficient quantity 

of aniſated balſam of ſulphur. | 
One of theſe may be given in the morning, and the 
other in the evening, continuing them for ſome time. 
They may be waſhed down with two or three horns of 
the pectoral decoction of the ſhops. 


There 1s nothing will contribute more to the a 


| than good air and gentle exerciſe in a morning; and 
therefore, if it is convenient, the horſe ſhould be re- 


moved from low, boggy places, when he happens to 


be kept in ſuch. It he is turned out to graſs, it ſhould 
never be where it is rank, but on ſome dry com 


mon or other place where the air is good. But e 


beſt paſture is the ſalt marſhes, where a horſe will 


3 recover without the uſe of medicines, if his caſe 1 is not > 
| deſperate. | 


A horſe ſometimes loſes his fleth and wears away 
Without any remarkable cough, running at the noſe, 
or feveriſh heat, and at length becomes hide-bound. 
This may be owing to different cauſes : but there is 
often a ſwelling of the glands of the meſentery, which 
hinders the diſtribution of the chyle by obſtruting the 
|  paſlages of the chyliferous ducts. In this caſe it will 
be proper to open the obſtructions with mercurials over 
night, and purges the next morning. Theſe may be 


repeated three times, with the diſtance of a week be-: 


tween them. In the intervals between the purges he 


may have an ounce of cinnabar of antimony, and half 
an ounce of gum guaiacum, either made into a ball 


with other ingredients, or mixed with his feeds, being 
firſt wetted. As the mercurials and purges have been 
already mentioned, they need not be here repeated. 
Ihe cinnabar, &c. may be continued till the horſe re- 


OE covers 
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covers his ſtrength. Sometimes the ſpring graſs will 


cure them, or rather the ſalt INES, * if 80 


are not too Wet ne N 2 
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| M OST 4 A of the Beende in horſes proceed | 
5 from other diſeaſes, and cannot be cured before 
the diſeaſe on which they depend abates is or vanquiſned. 
Theſe have been already taken notice of in other places. 


But ſometimes a aea#ne/s of appetite is an original diſ- 


5 temper. In this caſe the horſe is apt to mangle his 


hay, or entirely neglect it, which may be owing to 


| _ too great an indulgence of corn: other horſes neglect 


their hay through daintineſs, and will eat none but 

the choiceſt: others again cannot bear hard labour of 
any kind without a diminution of their appetite for 
ſeveral days after. Sometimes horſes may be little 


_ feeders naturally, and then they will keep their fleſh, _ 4 


which they do not when it is a diſeaſe. When it is. 
_ owing to a weakneſs of the ſtomach, the dung is ſoft 
and of a pale colour: this weakneſs may, be induced 


by giving them ſcalded bran too frequently or any other 4 


hot feed. 5 
| Theſe horſes may be reſtored to their former : appe- 
tite by gentle exerciſe in dry weather in the open air, 
and by 3 ing them to dry meat, mixing a few beans 


With their oats. If the horſe is ſo hed as to want medi- : 


cines, give him half an ounce of ſuccotrine aloes made into 

aball with an ounce of conſerve of roſes, and waſning 
it down with a pint and a half of ſmith-forge water; 
for nothing ſtrengthens the ſtomach and bowels more 
than the iron wherewith this water is impregnated. 


The quantity of aloes is juſt ſufficient to cleanſe the 
ſtomach, and may be repeated two or three days to- 
gether, unleſs it proves a purge, as in ſome conſtituti- 
ons it may, though qualified with the conſerve of 


_ roſes. Beſides, as in theſe caſes the horſe's blood is 
commonly low and poor, theſe things are very pro- 
per to warm and enrich it, as they will ſtrengthen 

Ee io pot ˙˖ͤ ape Meas = 
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the digeſtive faculties on which  fanguification de- | 


But when horſes have their appetite diminiſhed by - 


being over fed, which ſometimes happens when they 
are for ſale, then it will be proper to bleed and purge, 
and to make rowels in the belly; as alſo by giving 
them due exerciſe and a clean moderate diet. When 
horſes are of a hot, fiery diſpoſition, and are apt to fret 


themſelves off their ſtomachs, they ſhould be ſuffered 


to run abroad in the winter in the fields, where there is 


a proper ſhelter from the inclemency of the weather. 


But in the ſummer they ſhould be taken up in the day 
x time to prevent their being tormented with flies. | 


A voracicus a /etite renders a horſe a foul feeder, 
and he is generally known by this appellation : and yet, 


to ſpeak more properly, a voracious appetite is when a 
| horſe is more than ufually greedy of his food; whereas 
a foul feeder will eat his litter, be it ever ſo nz aſty, llt 
85 woods, linking hay, and even ſometimes mold and 
Vet clay; and therefore this may more properly be call- 
ed a depraved appetite. Others that are not greedy | 
will, like girls troubled with the green ſicknels, eat 
what they can get off the walls that are near them. 
Now, as this is owing to the dictates of nature in girls, 
in order to correct the acid juices in the ſtomach, * : 


may not this be nearly the ſame in horſes ? | 
Conſtant exerciſe and daily labour may often cure 


| theſe diſeaſes without any thing elſe; or let them drink 


water that is mixt with chalk in fine powder, or lime- 


water; or when it proceeds from ſharp humours in the 
ſtomach, let him have four hornfuls of a decoction every 
morning. But there muit be ingredients enough to make 


the water ſoft and ſlimy ; and four ounces of linſeed 


dil mixt with a pint of the liquor will make it have a 
better effect. As for thoſe that eat naſty litter, they 6 
ſhould never have it in their power, but ſhould be kept 
ſweet and clean, always removing | it before it becomes 
_ ſuitable to their taſte, Dn 
The following medicine has been given with ſucceſs 5 
when a borſe n has loſt his appetite, _ „„ 
no 1 3 5 | Take | 
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Take two ſpoonfuls of the beſt honey: mix it with 
half a pint of mountain wine, and give it the horſe, 
for two or three mornings, faſting; then ride him 
gently after it, for — an hour, and | give him 


water. 5 
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FIOLENT pains in the lower belly may very pro- 


perly be referred to diſorders of the nervous ſyſ- 


tem, which by conſent affect other parts at a diſtance 
therefrom, and often produce pernicious effects. The 

ſeat 1 is the whole inteſtinal canal, from the throat to the 

anus; for when one part is grievouſly affected, all the 


reſt of that canal may be drawn into conſent; or the in- 
verſions and diſorders of the periſtaltic motion of the 


guts may be communicated to all the reſt ; inſomuch that 
it the cauſe is very violent, the whole nervous. ſyitem ; 


will be grievouſly affected. 


When a horſe has the e he often i down and 
| ſprings up ſuddenly, rolls about, tumbles, and turns 
on his back; he has alſo convulfiona and violent ſweats, 


which are anden ſucceeded with cold damps, and are 
attended with a ſuppreſſion of urine and coſtiveneſs. 


The proximate cauſe of all pain 1s too great a diſten- 


ſion, diſtraction and expanſion ot the nervous parts and 


coats; or a ſtrong ſpaitic conſtriction or contraction; 


and from theſe cauſes the pains of the inteſtines proceed. 


Thus, certain portions of the inteſtines may be diſtend- 


ed above meaſure by wind pent up therein, or by a 


cauſtic, corroſive humour included in the mem 
_ branes of the inteſtines, and ſo be conſtricted, and the 
cavity leflened, with a great degree of pain. Hence 

ariſes the diſtinction between the wind-colic or gripes „ 


and the ſpaſmodic colic. 


The horſes called crib-biters are moſt ſubject to this 
_colic ; for when they are mbbling the manger they ſuck 
in a great deal of wind, which ſometimes blows them 
up, and produces this diſeaſe, In this caſe there is a 
ee and almoſt "_ a Arangury ; and oP 5 805 
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that ſecretion. 
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fork the trait gut ſhould be emptied with a ſmall hand 


anointed with oil. This will ſometimes make way for : 


the wind, and then the horſe will ſtale and become more 
eaſy. It is common for farriers to ſtrike a fleam into 

the bars of a horſe” s mouth, and as it never does any 
harm, though it is hard to ſay what good it does, the 
practice may be continued. The following ball has a 
| tendency to eaſe the pam, and to e a * down- 5 


wards. | 
Take of Epſom ſalt two ounces ; ' Venic e turpentine 
and juniper berries, of each half an ounce ; ſalt 

of tartar and ſpermacceti, of each two drams; ; of 
chemical oil of juniper a dram; of ſolutive ſyrup 
of roſes enough to make them into a dall, to be | 
given immediately. | | 


As the ſtaling depends vpon "the emptying of the 


guts, diuretics can have little or no effect till that be 
brought about, which this ſeldom or never fails to pro- 
cure. If the wind and exctements come away, the 


horſe generally ales very plentifully ; but if the opera- 


tion is ſlow, give him another ball two hours after the 
ſüirſt; and inſtead of Epſom ſalt put in two ounces of 


vitriolated tartar. This may be again repeated two 


hours after, if there is occaſion, which ſeldom or never 
happens. The horſe ſhould have freſh ſtraw 10 roll and 
tumble upon. | „ 
After the pain is removed. which may be nw by 2 
the horſe's lying quiet. gathering up his legs without 
_ ſtarting or tumbling ; and if he continues an hour in 
that poſture, all the danger is over. Whiic he is in 
tte fit he ſhould be carefully attended, to prevent his 
doing himſelf any harm. After this he may feed upon . 
8 ſcalded bran, and drink warm water gruel. e 
Mr. Gibſen, inſtead of Epſom ſalt, orders an ounce 
| of fal prunella ; but this is not ſo good, for the reaſon 
already given, as well as from the experience of its _ 
effects. The common method of giving oil of turpen- _ 
tine, gin, pepper, &c. are very pernicious, for they are 
not only very heating, but, though deſigned to pro. 
mote urine, cannot have ſuch an effect at this time, and 


may bring on an atenia of the 22 deſtined to make 


1 When 
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When the ball cannot be given whole, on account 


of the agitation of the horſe, it may be diſſolved in a 
| Pint of warm ale, and given as a drench ; but then 
care muſt be taken to reduce the j Jumper berties to a 
Pon der before the ball is made. 


The /pa/modic colic, or dry gripes, as ſome call it, is 


always attended with coſtiveneſs, and the dung that comes 
away is black and hard; his urine is high-coloured, 
and he has a quick motion with his tail; his looks are 


dull, and his motions are ſluggiſh. This, if taken in 


time, is eaſily remedied by emollients, and by giving 
a laxative conſiſting of two ounces of vitriolated tar- 


tar, diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of water, and gi- 


ven him in a horn. A colic ariſing irom drinking cold 
Vater when the horſe is hot, may . be cured by giving 
a cordial ball or two. 

But the diſeaſe that is moſt dangerous, and which is 8 
often miſtaken for the colic, is ſome inward inflam- + 
mation, particularly of the guts, which is ſeldom fund 

out till it is too late. As for the inflammation of the 
luungs, it may be known by the breath; and the inflam- 


mations of the liver by the ſymptoms of the jaundice 


5 or yellows. But an inflammation of any part of the 


guts has nothing particular to diſtinguiſh it from the 
dry gripes. This, for want of a timely alſiſtance, ge- 


ncrally cerminates in a mortification ; and then if any 


dung comes away, it is black, which i is a Ls that the 
horſe is paſt recovery. 


The way to prevent theſe u tt; is always - 


to be upon the watch when the horſe has any ſymp- 
toms of the gripes, and if he is coſtive, which is always _ 
the caſe in this inflammation, his body ſhould be open- 
ed as ſoon as poſſible ; not by purgatives which exal- 
perate the diſeaſe, but by ſuch things as will correct 
and diſcuſs the offending humour, and carry it down- 
ward. Therefore the firſt thing to be done is to empty 
the ſtrait gut by a ſmall hand, and afterwards give an 
emollient oily glyſter. Soon after this give the follow- 


ing ball. | 
Take of vitriclated tartar two ounces OO a half; 
of ſalt of tartar three quarters of an ounce : 2 8 
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| theſe into a ball with a ſufficient quantity of lent- 
tive electar 7. 5 
If this does not produce an immediate effect, let! it be 


| repeated in two or three hours : the ſecond or third 


doſe ſeldom or never fails. But it muſt be remembered 
that theſe internal inflammations are always attended 


with a feveriſh heat; and therefore if you lay your hand ; 


upon the horſe's ide, and find the heart beat more than 


_ forty times in a minute, you may find by the exceſs the 


height of the fever. Therefore when you find this runs 
high, and his water is ſcalding hot, you muſt never omit 
plentiful bleeding, to ſtop the progreſs of the inflamma- 


tion as ſoon as poſſible. If the horſe is in ſuch pain 


that you cannot give him the remedy in the form of a 
ball, it may preſently be diffolved | in water, and forced | 


5 down as a drench. 


When a horſe has the (mptoms of the: gripes, with- 5 


| looſeneſs, and the dung has its natural colour, there 


is never any danger; but when it is blackiſh and ſtink- 


Tr ing, the bowels are already mortified, and then all help 


will come too late; ſo that if you give him any reme- 
dies it will be to no manner of purpoſe. e 
When the looſeneſs continues long, then 
Take of diaſcordium an ounce ; roots of round birth. 
Vort, gentian, bay-berries, and myrrh, of each a 
quarter of an ounce ; make them into a ball with 
a a ſufficient quantity of oil of amber. 
This may be repeated every four hours till the horſe 
| recovers. Gib/on in the beginning of a mortification 
adviſes tincture of myrrh and Egyptian honey. This 
mixture indeed would be proper in outward app lications, 
but to ſuppoſe it would reach the aggrieved part by | 
giving it inwardly, is little leſs than madneſs, not to 
mention the delcterious quality of the verdigreaſe where- 


with the Egyptian honey is made. But though he re. 
commends this, he owns he never tried it himſelf; and 


OD hope no one ever will, eſpecially while there re- 
mains any hope of recovery ; for what is done af- 


terwards when the horſe is a dying i 15 of little or no 


gi fication. 5 | F355 
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ſtructure, and magnitude, which proceed from 
the eggs of inſects taken into the ſtomach with the food, 


and are bred in the cavities of the inteſtines, and : 
nouri ſhed by corrupt juices. They produce various 


8 ſymptoms, and diſturb all the animal functions. 


Theſe worms are of three kinds ; bots, the teretes or 


: round worms, and the aſcarides. 


Bots are bred in the ſtomach and ede wood * | 

_- only they are rounder, and have ſharp, ſmall, prickly 

feet along the ſides of their belly, by which they ad- He 
here cloſely to the part where they are bred: thoſe in 


the ſtomach are red, but thoſe which ſculk in the ſtrait 


aut are white. The firſt of theſe often occaſion terrible 

| ſymptoms, and throw the horſe into convulſions. Dr. 
Bracken, who retains the exploded doctrine of trituration 
or grinding of the ſtomach for the performance of di- 
geſllion, denies there can be any worms in that part. 

5 fie does not deny but that worms are found in the ſto- 
mach after a horſe is dead, but then he affirms they 
Creep there, after the grinding power of the ſtomach 
ceaſes. He likewiſe owns that worms have been voided 


by the mouth and noftrils of the human ſpecies ; but 


then he ſuppoſes they run away upwards or downwards, 
as they can, to avoid being cruſh'd to death: he likewiſe 
adcs, that worms that have been vomited up have never 
been very lively. If this reaſon is of any weight | can 
contradict it from experience; for I once ſaw a worm 
_ crawl through the noſtrils of a woman, that was ſeveral 


inches long, and as lively as any earth worm could be. 


ut let that be as it will, he would now be accounted but 
a poor philoſopher, who ſhould aſſert, that digeſtion is 
b performed 1 in the manner this gentleman mentions. It is 
now allowed by all able phyficians, that the ſolution of 
alments in the ſtomach is performed by heat and a men- 
ſtruum. This laſt is principally the ſaliva which mixes 
with the food in chewing, and being of a fermentiſcibſe 


nature. diſſolves that part of the aliment that is moſt fit 
83 | for 
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for nouriſhment, or at leaſt extracts the fineſt parts, or 
ſuch as are molt proper to enter the lacteal veſſeſs. Beſides 
we find many ſubſtances that we ſwallow which are not 
triturated, or ground to powder. I uus it you ſwallow 
aà bit of boiled carrot without chewing, a nut-kernel, or 
an almond, you will find them come away with very 
little alteration ; which ſhews that the force of the ſto- _ 
mach is merely i imaginary. Nor can it be reaſonably. 
aſſerted, that this power in horſes is greater than in men, 


T Nei the coats of the ſtomach are thinner in horſes 


than in men. Add to this the experience of every 
groom, who often finds oats come away from horſes, that 
have been ſwallowed whole, with very little ſeeming al- 
teration. But to return to my ſubject. _ | 
The zeretes or round worms are like earth-worms, and 
are of the ſame kind as thoſe that are commonly voided 


Oo children ; only they are ſharper at their ends than 


_  earth-worms, and are more callous in the middle. With 
theſe ſharp ends they prick and corrode the guts, and 
ſometimes make their way into the cavity of the abdo- 

men: atleaſt they devour ſo much of the beſt juices of 
the aliment, that the horſe ſeldom thrives till they are 
diſlodged. In children they ſeldom exceed the length 
of a ſpan, but in horſes they are often e inches 
| long, and as thick as a finger. | 
The thiid ſort are the acari des, which are ſmall is 
lender, like needles, and are chictiy found in the ſmall 
inteſtines, which they gnaw and vellicate, and often 
come away in large quantities with the excrements. 
There is a fourth kind of worm, called the tape worm, 
Which has not been taken notice of by authors as afflict- 
ing horſes ; yet as it has been iound in the bodies of moſt 
other animals, there is little doubt to be made, bat it is © 
ſometimes in horſes. This runs all the length of the guts 
and has been found in men to be forty feet long. 
Among other cauſes, it is certain that the foot or. 


borſes is moſt likely to contribute to the generation of 
Worms; for as they cat many kinds of graſs and heibage, 
wherein the eggs of theſe animals may abound, it is no 


wonder they ſhouid be conveyed into the ftomach _ | 
guts by thele means. Ihe dann are ; found in hots in 
| | | LA the 7 
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the months of May and June, and continue to afflict 
them for a fortnight or three weeks, and then diſappear. 
The round worms and aſcarides infect horſes at all times 


of the year. | 
Bots are viſible to the naked eye, if the rait gut is 


2 er to which they ſtick, and are often thruſt 
cout with the dung, along with a yellowiſh matter like 
melted brimſtone, Theſe only make a horſe uneaſy, by 
cauſing a tickling, as in men; for which reaſon he often 
rubs his backſide againſt a polt. But thoſe that take up 
their reſidence in the ſtomach have quite different effects, 


which appear all on a ſudden, and throw a horſe into 


_ convulſions, with violent agonies. The round worms 

___giveſo little diſturbance, that they are hard to be diſcover- 
ed, unleſs by his voiding one or two now and then. Some- | 
times great numbers will come away together, when they : 
are very ſmall, and have had but little time to grow. 


Aſcarides may be ſoon found out, becauſe they are 


often voided with the dung; and they make a horſe look 
| lean and jaded, his hair ſtares, he often ſtrikes his hind 
feet againſt his belly, he remains very quiet for a little 
while, and then gets up and feeds, without attempting | 
to roll or tumble. 


The cure of bots in the ſtrait gut is very eaſy, becauſe | 


you need do nothing more than give him ſavine chopt 


very {mall along with chopt garlick, twice a day, with 


moiſtned oats or bran. The doſe for one time is a 


ſpoonful of ſavine and four cloves of garlick. But if 


a horſe is turned into a good paſture at that ume, . 
this trouble may be ſaved. | 


When there are bots in the 8 no time is to be | 


| loſt ; ; becauſe, when the convulſions have ſhut up the 
| horſe's mouth, he cannot be brou: oht to ſwallow any 
thing. Therefore give him two drams of mercurius dul- 
cis in conſerve of roſes, or in water and flour made in- 
10.2 paſte, as being neareſt at hand; becauſe fetching 
a1:y thing that cauſcs a delay may be of dangerous conſe- 
gqusnce. It may be v. aſked down with a hornful of warm: 


Wiler, here can be little doubt of the nature of the 
con ulſiens, if it be conſidered that this di ſemper always 
"Pears at one particular time of the year, viz in M a7 


os Fate | 
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If this medicine procures a truce, you may give him 
three or four hornfuls of the following — three 
or four times a day. | 
Take ſavine, garlick, [nnd valerian root, of wk two 
ounces; of camomile flowers an ounce; of ſaffron 
two drams: boil theſe a little in four quarts of wa- 
ter, and then ſtrain off the liquor. When it is cool, 
add two ounces of the fetid tincture, which is the 
ſame as tincture of aſſa fœtida, and two ounces of 


the tincture of caſtor; mix them. Shake the veſ- 2 


ſel every time you give any to the horſe. 
i As theſe convulſions proceed from worms, the ſpeedi- | 
eſt method of cure is by deſtroying the cauſe, which is 

to be done only by anthelmintics, or worm-deſtroying . 

medicines; though in regard to the ſymptoms I have 


mixt cephalics therewith ; inſomuch that the virtues ß 


both being united, we may hope for the better ſucceſs. 
Gibſon, inſtead of the above, adviſes pennyroyal and 
rue, and half an ounce of caſtor and aſſa fœtida to be 
tied up in a rag, and then hot water to be poured upon 


the ingredients. Now, what great virtues can be drawn 


from theſe, which are the principal cephalics, eveiy 
apothecary's apprentice is able to determine: therefore 


what] have preſcribed is a much better and a more effi- 


cacious medicine. Theſe tinctures may be made by put- 
ting half an ounce of caſtor in powder or well bruiſed 
into half a pint of common brandy, and an ounce of 
aſſa fœtida to half a pint of ſpirits of wine, and letting 


them ſtand by the fire fide, and they will be fit for uſe. 
in a few days time. It will not be amiſs likewiſe to ob- 


ſerve, that G67 preſcribes handfuls, which is a ve- 
ry indeterminate quantity, and ought to be baniſhed 
out of every receipt where the virtues 'S: the herb ſo 
preſcribed are to be depended upon. = 
Round worms, though they 5 no 1 p | 
| toms, yet they prey, as it were, upon the vitals of the _ 
_ horſe, and render him diſpirited and inactive. To diſ- 
| lodge theſe, bitters are of great uſe ; and aloes given 
to an ounce and a half, with a dram of the oil of 


3 ſavine, will be ſufficient for this purpoſe. This like- | 


wife will be ſutficiently purgative, without the additi- | 
25 on 
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on of jalap, which Gibſon directs. If this ſhould fail . 
we muſt have recourſe to the preparation of tin; and 
as the moſaic gold is only tin reduced to a powder, 
and a little coloured, nothing can be more proper. 
Therefore, half an ounce of moſaic gold, and half an 
- ounce of myrrh, made up into a ball, and given twice 
a day, will ſoon deſtroy theſe troubleſome animals. 
When any come away, it is a ſign they are all killed; 
and then the horſe may take two or three aloetic balls 0 
to carry them out of the body. _ | 


The aſcarides are not ſeated in the ftrait gut, like 


thoſe in the human body, but ſeem to be lodged in 
the ſmall guts, near the ſtomach, and devour the moſt _ 
| Nouriſhing part of the aliments. They often cauſe the 
| horſe to fall into ſick fits, of no long duration; after 
Which he eats his meat as heartily as before. How- 8 
ever, they cauſe the horſe to grow lean, and look as 
if he was ſurfeited ; his mouth appears whiter as 
_ uſual, and ſmells offenſively. | 


The worms may be diſlodged with moſaic gold a- 


= bovementioned ; or with two drams of mercurius dulcis, 
made into a ball with an ounce of conſerve of worm- 
wood, and as much powder of myrrh as will make it 
ſtiff enough for a ball. It muſt be given in a morning, 
and the horſe muſt faſt three or ſour hours before and 
after the taking it. The next morning he muſt have 
an aloetic ball to purge it off. Theſe may be repeated 


ree times more, with the Interval of leven or 


eight days between. 


There are other ways of giving mercury « or quickfil- | 


ver which will anſwer the ſame end. Thus you may 


mix half an ounce of Æthiops mineral, with a ſuffict- 


ent quantity of extract of ſavine to make it into a ball. 
If you mix the Ethiops mineral with a dram of the _ 
dil of ſavine, and an ounce of ſuccotrine alocs, and _ 
make them into a ball wich ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, then 
there will be no need of a purge the following day. | 
Or you may kill two drams of quickſilver wich half 
an ounce of Venice turpen'Ine ;, ,rubbing them together 


till the globules of the quickfilver diſappear, and then 


mix chem with the aloes and the oil of {avine as be- 


fore. 
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ſore. But the doſe muſt be repeated but ſeldom with 


any of the compoſitions of mercury or quickſilver, for e 


fear oſ a ſalivation, which a bort is more ſubject o 
than 1 
All metallic ae hat” may he aki inwardly, 5 
ſeem very proper to kill the worms; for we know _ 
by experience, that iron will do the ſame as tin and 


mercury; and it has been uſual to give an ounce of the 


filings of iron every day, with wetted bran for this 
- purpoſe. For the ſame reaſon ſmith's forge water is a 
very proper drink. But as for lead and copper, or a- 
ny of their preparations, they ſhould never be given 
inwardly upon any account. There have been prepa- 
rations of gold, which have been highly recommend- 
ed for various diſeaſes; but the dearneſs of that me- 
tal, renders all the enquiries into the POE of the : 
encomiums entirely unneceſſary. | 
Silben ſeems to reje& the powder of t tin, for no other 
| reaſon than the difficulty of making it; but I have 
obviated that objection, by ſubſtituting moſaic gold 
in its room: and where that is not to be had, half an 


bounce of the filings of tin will anſwer the ſame pur- 8 


poſe. Some give equal parts of crude antimony and 
brimſtone morning and night, and others the ſame 
quantity of equal parts of cinnabar of antimony and 
guaiacum ; but nothing can be better than what is al- 


ready recommended I have purpoſely avoided men- 


tioning any ſtrong purges which ſome adviſe, becauſe : 
they always do more harm than good, except in ſome _ 
particular caſes. When the horſe has a weak ſtomach, 


| a quart of ſmith's forge water is very good, but it 7 


may be mended with camomile flowers, wormwood, 
|. orange peel, the leſſer centaury and other bitter herbs, 


allowing about four ounces to three pints of water, 
and letting them boil for a ſhort time. 


mend two ounces of ZXthiops mineral mixt with the 


ſame quantity of powder o aniſeeds, and made into 55 


5 a ball with a N of . 


5 


Some recom- 
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Of Coorrventss, a Lax and cours. 


+ [ HE excrement. or FOE is chiefly the 8 ; 


of the aliment, when the chyle is extracted 


from it as it paſſes through the guts; I ſay chiefly, be- 
cauſe it contains ſome part of the other juices which 
it receives in paſſing through the inteſtinal canal, ſuch 
as the groſſer parts of the bile or gall, which it re- 
ceives from the liver, the remainder of the pancre- 
tic juice which it receives from the ſweet bread or 
| Pancreas, and a fluid which proceeds from the glan- 
 _ dulous coats of the inteſtines, All theſe excrements are 
carried out of the body, to keep the blood and hu- 


mours free from filth, and preſerve them in that tem- 


perate ee which is N for life and 
= = health. 


This excretion is not t only übe, for the purpoſes 


above mentioned, but for the ſolution and terminati- 
on of thoſe diſeaſes, which never go off without an 
Evacuation. And therefore an enquiry into its nature, 
is not only neceſſary for the ſound, but for the mor- 
bous or diſeaſed ſtate of the body; to aſſiſt us in our 
judgment concerning both. By this means we ſhall 
be able to diſcern the ſtate of digeſtion, the elaborati- 
on of the chyle, the ſecretion and excretion of the gall, 


the ſtrength of the periſtaltic motion of the guts, and 


the conſtitution of the nervous ſyſtem. 


Thus when the dung is much paler than CO 


it ſhews the bile or gall is not duly ſecreted by the li- 
ver, and that there is a want of it in the inteſtines. 
This want may ariſe from an obſtruction of the biliferous 
” ducts, or from their conſtriction as in the yellows or 
| jaundice; or the colour of the gall may be changed b 
too great a quantity of ſour or acid humours abound- _ 

ing in the firlt paſſages. Now as the gall ſerves to ſti- 
mulate the guts to an excretion, this may be the occa- _ 


hon of coſtiveneſs and griping pains. | | 
Likewile when the dung is hard and dry, high colour- 


| ed and comes away in little balls, it ſhows the gall is 
ſecretedi in too * a 3 ; and . happens more 


nee ntly.. 
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frequently i in the ſummer than the winter, if the horſe | 


„ is kept in the ſtable. The ſtrong ſmell of the excre- 
ments is likewiſe owing to the gall, for the paler they 


are the leſs is their ſmell ; and when they happen to 


J ſtink it is a ſign of the mortification of ſome part of the 


inteſtines. When the excrements are mixt with a thick 
| ſlime of a weak digeſtion, and when the quantity is 
larger than common, and thin with a good appetite, 


at the ſame time that the body waſtes away, it ſnews the 


villous coat of the guts is ſmeared with a ſlimy matter, 
which will let nothing paſs but the thin water y part of 
the chyle, while the gelatinous and nouriſhing part is 

excluded and comes away with the dung. But when 


it comes away in ſmall round bits, and very hard, it 
is a ſign of the obſtruction of the mucous glands f 
the guts, or a great heat therein, ou. that the pn ST 


tic motion is too languid. Ts 
In general when the dung is vol. ded i in a een man- 
ner, it is a ſign of health, ard when it is diſturbed or 


* Irregular, it ſhows a diſordered ſtate of the body. In 


call diſeaſes of the head and nerves there is a coſtive-- 
nets, ſuch as pains in the head, the epilepſy, the palley, 
the vertigo and convulſions. A coſtivenels likewiſe is 
—_ the forerunner of fevers, and an attendant there- 

| Likewiſe in moſt chronic diſtempers the belly is 


. "ans than ordinary, which ſhows how much the pro- 


ceſs of this ſecretion ought to be attended to. | 
Coftiveneſs in horſes is molt frequent in hot weather, 
from an increaſed perſpiration, from being kept to hard 
dry meat, or from want of air and exerciſe. Sometimes 
it becomes habitual, and then the horſe never enjoys 
full health, but grows lean with a teveriſh heat and 13 

ſtaring coat. N 


When the heat of the FRI "Rl 1 his Silber, 5 
anopening diet with ſcalded bran will effect a cure, as well 


as in the other two caſes, at moſt he needs have nothing 


more than from two to four ounces of Epſom ſalt, diſ- 
| ſolved in water. But when it is become conſtitutional it 


is not ſo eaſy to be removed. It may happen, though _ 


1 very rarely, that a ſlow belly may be no diſcaſe, but j 


rather a Ig of ag and A 8 digeſtion; 
5 and | 
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and then we have nothing to do but prevent its in- 


_ creaſe, with now and then an opening diet. But when 


it produces the ſymptoms above-mentioned, we muſt _ 
have recourſe to a conſtant opening diet, together with 
emollients. The beſt opener is ſcalded barley ; and he 
ſhould have the water that it was ſcalded with to drink. 
All ſtrong purges are as bad as poiſon, and therefore 
muſt be carefully avoided. The horſe muſt have ſuch. 
laxatives only that produce their effect without raiſing 
any commotion in the blood. Among this I know of 
nothing more ſafe or certain than Epſom ſalt. Four 


dodunces may be diſſolved in a pint of water and given 


bim for a doſe; but this may be either increaſed or 


diminiſhed according to its operation, and according as 


you would have it purge either more or Jeſs. Fenu- 
greek feeds, and linſeed, on acount of their oily mucila- 


ginous quality, are very proper to render the guts flip- 


perry, and by that means to make his dunging regular. 
He ſhould have an ounce every day mixt with his feed. 
Or they may mix it with half an ounce of the belt aloes, 
and as much ſpermaceti, made up into a ball with honey. 
But this muſt be repeated but ſeldom ; that is once in 
four or five days. 5 5 . 
When the body of a horſe is uncommonly open and he 
dungs like a cow; he is then ſaid to have a Lax, or 
when he has a purging for a few days only. But when 
it continues he is then ſaid to have a Scouring. This 
may proceed from various cauſes, as from a ſudden _ 
ſtoppage of perſpiration, from a ravenous feeding, from 
hard riding or violent exerciſe, and then there is a diſ- 
charge of ſlime or greaſy matter; or from worms. 
Sometimes it is the conſequence of other diſeaſes, and 
| ſometimes it is a critical diſcharge of noxious hu- 
mours. F)) Or oper Wes ane 
With regard to the prognoſtics, when it proceeds 
from a ſudden ſtoppage of perſpiration, commonly 
called a cold, it is never dangerous; nor vet when 
it is the effect of voracious feeding. The ſame may 
be ſaid of that which ſucceeds hard labour. When 
ſcouring is habitual, it may go off as the horſe ad- 
vances in years, that is, when he arrives at feven or 


| | eight. 
5 
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_ eight. That which ſucceeds or attends other diſeaſes, 
cannot be judged of without enquiring into the nature 


of the diſeaſe itſelf. Beſides it may ſometimes be cri- 


tical, and then it will carry off the diſeaſe it accom- 
panies. When a looſeneſs is ſpontaneous, and comes 
on without any previous evident cauſe, it is critical, 
and gracrally tends to preſerve health and prevent 
diſeaſes. And when it is from worms, the only ws & 

to cure it is to remove the cauſe. 


In the cure we muſt conſider the caulk of the diſ- 
4 and the ſtate of the horſe's body. A ſcouring that 


| happens from a ſudden ſtoppage of perſpiration or hard 
labour, when the horſe is full of blood and humours, 
ſhould rather be encouraged than ſuppreſſed; and 
therefore he ſhould have an open diet, and warm wa- 

ter gruel. Then reduce half an ounce of rhubarb, and 


two ; drams of virginian ſnake. root into powder, and mix 


them with a pint of warm ale for a drench. If a great 
deal of ſlimy matter is voided, then a. more pow 'ertul 
laxative muſt be given. 


Take of lenitive electary, thine 4 ounces; 3 Epſom 

ſalt two ounces; of gum guaiacum. half an 
ounce: grind the gum and the ſalt together, and 
then mix them with the electary. This done pour 
in four ounces of linſeed oil, freſh diawn over 
them, and Incorporate | them together. After- 
wards, add a pint of warm ale by little and little, 
ſo as to make a uniform mixture, and then give it 
the horſe as a drench. | 

This may be repeated twice or more every other I 


| Jay, if there ſhould be occaſion. When the flime is 


come away, the horſe will immediately return to his 
appetite. Sometimes after the horſe las recovered his 
ttomach, the dung will have a mixture of gte ale, or be 
covered with a thin greaſy ſkin, in which caſe it will be 


proper to give the following alterative ball: 


Jake ſuccotrine aloes and bay-berries, of 25 half 
an ounce; Virginian ſnake-root and gum guala- 
cum, of each a quarter of an ounce ; of ſaffron, a 
_ dram ; ; of oil of amber, a ſpoonful: make theſe 3 
into a ball with common treacle. 
This 
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This being given the horſe twice a week, will "4 
compleat the cure without any thing eiſe ; by bringing | 


away all the glutinous matter which Jurked in his guts. 


When a looſeneſs is attended with a fever, it muſt. 


neither be encouraged, nor ſtopt, but ſomething mutt _ 


be given that wall ſtrengthen the paſſages, without 


| locking up the offending matter. For. this e 


there is nothing better than rhubarb. 
Take of good rhubarb, in fine powder, half an 


ounce; of Virginian ſnake- root a quarter of an 
ounce; cinnamon and ſaffron, of each a dram. 


Make theſe into a ball, with a {ul cient Jy F 


ol lenitive electary. 


This will operate a little, and the night after wet -- 
-the borſe have the following” decoction given. I i 
..  drench. ; 


Os ake of logw ood; theee ounces ; of water a quart: | 


boil them to a pint, and towards the end add 


two drams of cinnamon. 


The rhubarb ball may be fepented « once in three N 


: days, and the drench every day, it the fever and pur- 
ging do not abate, Some inſtead of the former drench, 
give half an ounce of diaſcordium in a pint of red 


wine ; but the logwood is a | lafer and a better me- : 


dicine. 5 


When theſe things wa not the deſired effect, as | 
the horſe has no appetite but looks full in the belly, 


with diſtended flanks, the logwood drink or. the diaſ- 
cordium may be given morning and night ; and their 
aſtringent virtue may be aſliſted with a g. 
Take of pomegranate rind, two ounces ; 


flowers and red roſes, of each half an oupce : boil. 
them in two quarts of water to one; then ſtrain off 
the decoction and diſſolve in it Venice treacle 
and diaſcordium, of each an ounce, to be in- 
jected immediately, and repeated once a day till 


the diſeaſe abates. 
N. B. It muſt always be injected warm. 


When the flux is exceedingly violent, apd the horſe = 
ſeems to be in immediate dangers we may have recourſe T 


to opiates, 
| Take 
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Take of Venice treacle, or Giaſcbrcium, kal an 
ounce, or an ounce; of liquid laudanum, a dram; 
ſmall and ſtrong cinnamon water of each a bn | 
of a pint, and mix them for a doſe. _ ” 

The chief danger in theſe ſorts of looſeneſſes, which yy 

are attended with pain, is their turning to a mortifica- 


tion; and therefore the uſe of aftringents is warrant- 
ed, to prevent it as ſoon as poſſible : but it would be 
| better if it could be done without. There is a medi- 
cine lately diſcovered, which has a wonderful virtue in 
curing the worſt of fluxes in men; and that is the ce- 
rated glaſs of antimony. Now, conſidering how agree- 
able all antimonials are to the conſtitution of horſes, 
there can be no manner of danger in making the expe- 
riment. Two drams would be a ſufficient doſe. It _ 
may be given every day for two or three times; but if 
the operation be violent, which can hardly be the caſe, 
there mutt be a day between each doſe. I muſt con- 
feſs, I never have tried it yet, but we may reaſon from 
_ analogy, that there is little doubt to be made of its good 
effects. But it muſt be remembered, that he is to have 
no liquid till three hours after it has been given him. 
It may be mixt with a little of the cordial ball, for the - 
| ſake of his ſwallowing it eaſily. 


When the horſe by any of theſe means is pretty well 
recovered, and begins to return to his appetite, he 
ſhould not be fed freely at firſt, but ſhould have a lit- 
tle at a time, and often. The ſame may be ſaid of his 


water; and if the weather be cold, it ſhould be a little 
_ warmed. Beſides, if he has now and then a cordial 


ball, he will recover his ſtrength and ſpirits the ſooner. _ 
Some young horſes of a weak conſtitution are often 


ſubject to ſcouring, without any manifeſt cauſe, or with- 
out any great ſickneſs. This will ſometimes require 


ſtrengthners, or aſtringents, as the ſymptoms ſhall ap- 
pear more or lets violent. Hortes of a hot fiery temper 


| have often the weakeſt digeſtion, and will ſcour after 
the leaſt exerciſe. But the reaſon given by Gib/on to 


ſupport it, viz that their oats come away whole in 


their dung, is abiurd ; for when they are ſwallowed 


whole, they will always do lo, notwithſtanding the 
luppoes. 
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ſuppoſed grinding faculty of the ſtomach. Oats com- 


ing away whole, is only a ſign that the horſe ate them 


greedily, or did not give himſelf the trouble to chew _ 


them; for the ſtomach has no ſuch power of grinding 
the aliment as hath been attributed to it. This was 
obſerved before; to which I ſhall add an experiment, 
ealy to be made, that may convince any one; which 
is, that if you mix oats with paſte, and cauſe the horſe 
to ſwallow it, thole oats will always come away whole, 
though the horſe has never ſo good a digeſtion. LS 
Ibe abſolute cure of ſuch horſes as theſe muſt 1 > 


the effect of time, joined to a due regulation of their þ 


diet, never ſuffering them to eat voraciouſly, but keeping 


them within due bounds, both as to the quantity ana 
quality of their meat and water, letting them have but 


a little at a time of each. Now and then their way 


pol living may be varied with the addition of beans, | 


peaſe and tares. 


When this ſcouring of young horſes is obſtinate | 


and runs into exceſs, the ſame aſtringents may be gi- 
ven as in a common looſeneſs ; ſuch as logwood, diaſ- 
cordium, and Venice treacle. But here obſerve, that 
I do not take Venice treacle to be an aſtringent pro- 
| perly fo called, but only as it tends to ſend the hu- 
mours thro” the ſkin by perſpiration, and as by the 
quantity of opium it contains, it abates the periſtaltic 
motion of the guts. Therefore ſometimes what many 


authors attribute to a weaknels, may only be the effects 5 


of too lively a motion; and this accounts for hot fiery 
horſes being very liable to this diforder. Sometimes 
this diſorder may proceed from an obſtruction of the 


mouths of the lacteal veſſels by ſlimy matter, and then a 


_ ſummer's graſs, or the ſalt marſhes will remedy this 


ditorder ; becauſe graſs commonly occaſions a purging _ 


at firſt, which will carry off the contents of the fto- 
mach and guts, and thoroughly cleanſe them; after _ 
which chylification will be periormed in a regular _ 
manner. % 00 es wr „„ 
The purging that attends horſes that have been 
long ſurfeited, if their appetite remains good, ſhould _ 
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always be left to nature, for in time it will go off gra- 
dually, all remains of the diſeaſe will vaniſh, and the 
will recover their fleſh to a wonder. But if they have _ 
a bad appetite, the beſt way will be, to turn them out 


to graſs in the day, and to take them home in the even- 


ing, unleſs the nights are warm. | 


When horſes have a great purging aſter violent diſ- 


| eaſes, which impairs their ſtrength and wears them 
away, you may conclude it is owing to ſome inward 


decay, which will admit of no remedy ; juſt like a 


_ colliquative diarrhza in men in the laſt ſtage of the con- 
ſumption, which is always a ſign of approaching diſſo- 
lution. In this caſe, it is of little conſequence, whe- 

ther the ſeat of this diſorder is in the lungs or liver, 

or any other wiſcus, becauſe the naſty ſtinking ſlime 
which comes away with their dung, is nothing elſe 
but the matter of an impoſthume out of the reach of 


A m— 


Of the JauxDice or YELLOWS. 


4 | HE diagnoſtic ſigns of the jaundice, are coſ- 
1 tiveneſs, a duſky yellowneſs of the eyes, and 


all the internal parts of the mouth. This is attend 
ed with fluggiſhneſs and want of appetite, hard, dry 
dung, of a pale yellow, or a light pale green; dark 
dirty ſaffron coloured urine, which on the ground looks _ 


as red as blood. If he has a fever along with theſe _ 


| 8 and they continue to increale, the horſe will 
10 


on grow frantic, it being a ſign of the inflammation 


of the liver. When the diſtemper is chronic or con- 
tinues a long while, the horſe will be dull, heavy, and, 
inactive, with a ſurfeited look, and will be often turn- 
ing ſhort. and looking to the near fide, with a twiſt- 


ing of his body. The off-fide of his belly will feel 


hard and ſomewhat diſtended from the ſwelling of he : 


n. 
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The jaundice i is either idiopathic or ſymptomatic ; ; the 3 
| ſeat of the firſt is in the liver, and the ſecond may ſu- 
pervene to ſome other diſeaſe; or it may be critical 
when a fever is declining, and then the horſe ſoon „ 

covers his appetite, begins to look lively, the fever ceaſes, 5 


and the yellow neſs ſoon wears off. 


Ihe caule of the idiopathic Jaundice | is always ſeated 


in the liver. This is a noble Viſcus, which is ſupply'd 


with a great variety of veſſels, in order for the ſecre- 
tion of the ſaponaceous fluid called the bile. This 
proceeds from the maſs of the blood and humours, and 


is carried by a peculiar canal into the ſmall gut near 


the ſtomach, for the promoting digeſtion. Hence we 


may ealily conceive that when its courſe is ſtopt, either 


wholly or in part, it muſt regurgitate into the lympha- 
tic veſſels and the blood, and become the proximate 
and principal cauſe of the jaundice; and when the 


ſerum and nutricious juices are by this means mixed 


with the bile or gall, it is eaſy to explain why the parts 


free of hair have a yellow appearance, and that the | 


\ urine ſhould be tinged with a reddiſh ſaffron colour. 
Hence too the reaſon will appear why the dung is of a 
pale yellow or green, there being no mixture of gall | 
with it, and the appetite and the power of digeſtion be- 


come weak and languid. 


This diſorder of the biliary duct, may either be from : 
- fone obſtructing matter, or from a ſpaſm which con- 
ſtringes its capacity; and will not give admiſſion to the 
gall. That the jaundice may be owing to ſpaſms, ap- 
pears from hence, that ſometimes the jaundice will 
come on, and then diſappear again in a ſhort time, 


which cannot be owing: to any peccant matter ob- 


ſtructing and ſtuffing the biliary veſſel and ducts, be- 
cauſe it ſoon vaniſhes without any viſible reaſon. But 


that which is moſt uſual is from the obſtruction of the 


canal by ſome matter that plugs it up, and the ſofter 
this is, the milder are the ſymptoms which attend it. 


In men this paſſage is often obſtructed by ſtones bred 


in this duct, but we have no experience that horſes _ 
are ſo affecke :d, which may be owing to their having 


no gall-bladder. Or the Jane may be occakioned 
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by the i ae of the ſmall ducts, by which the 
bile is ſecreted ; for this will occaſion the bile to re- 
turn back into the lymphatic veſſels, by which | it will 

be carried into the maſs of blood. 


The mediate cauſe of the jaundice may be a ple- 
thora, or a fulneſs ofjbleod and humours: for this will 


_ occaſion a more languid circulation of the blood thro' 
the wena forte ; becauſe in this ſtate of the body the 


blood will become more thick and viſcid, and will 


more readily ſtagnate in the ſmall veſſels. Therefore, - 
when from this cauſe there is a ſchirrus, or induration 
of the liver, the ſecretion of the gall will be defective, 
and the ſigns of the.,jaundice will appear. Another _ 
mediate cauſe may be toul feeding, whereby bad blood 
will be generated, which will be parnicularly thick. 
and impure. . | 


With regerd: to the. ic, when. the horſe is 


tkeding, and want of ſufftcient exerciſe, the cure will 


t be difficult. But it it ſucceed hard labour, which 
has hurt the liver. by an abteſs or othetwiſe, the cure 
u ill be exceeding dizticult, When the'liver is ſchirrous, 
which may be. concluded by che ſwelling of the off- 
ſide of the belly, ahout the regien of. the liver; the 
| horſe may linger a great While belore it kills him, but 
he will grow weaker and weaker, till he entirely, be- 
comes unfit for buſineſs. But if be, retains his ſtrengch 
and vigour, without ſickneſs, or loſs of appetite, there 
will be no. danger of recovery by proper means. 


f fot and full of blood, the conſequence of high _ 


When a jaundice is attended with an inflammation: of 
the liver, if taken in time it, will. sive ver to me- 


. dicines. | 


In the 1 we ought firſt of all to examine whe- 


ther he has a fever, and the. degree of it, that we 
may judge a e. the liver be inflamed or not. 
If it is we are to begin with bleeding, and repeat it 
coccaſionally as, long as, the ſymptoms render it neceſ- 


fary, and as ſoon as poſſible we muſt rub the bliſtering 


| ointment into the fide, , all about the region of the 
liver. Theſe things done will remove the inflamma- 


tion, when they are iel in time. If any 


thing 


. with coſtiveneſs. 
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| thing more is wanting, it muſt be laxative glyſters ie 


| bring away the ſzces, for this diſeaſe is always attended = 


And here I cannot help animadverting on Mr. Gig. 


Jon, who is well ſkilled in farriery, and has given more 
light into the diſeaſes of horſes, than any one man be- 
fore him; and therefore I do not do it to injure his 
reputation. Mr. Gibſon, I ſay, makes coſtiveneſs one 
of the cauſes of the jaundice, which-is certainly always 


a conſtant effect. The coftiveneſs may indeed pre- 
_ cede the yellowneſs of the eyes and mouth; for as 


' ſoon as ever the obſtruction is formed, and the gall is | 
not poured out into the gut as uſual, a coftiveneſs 
will naturally enſue; becauſe, as T have elſewhere ob- 


_ terved, the gall is a fort of a natural purge and ſtimu- fa 


lates the guts to the excluſion of the dung. There- 


| fore as the yellowneſs cannot appear till the gall re- _- 
gurgitates into the blood; and this being the conſe- _ 


quence of the obſtruction, it is no wonder that cof- _ 
tiveneſs ſhould be the firſt ſymptom, though we can | 
_ conclude nothing from it till the yellowneſs ot the eyes 
appears, becauſe it may ariſe from various other cauſes. 


And yet if we were carefully to attend to the colour of 


the dung, I make no doubt, but we might perceive 


the jaundice coming on before any other ſymptom of 


this diſeaſe is viſible in any other part: for as the gall 
gives that tinQure or colour that is natural to the dung; 
when that is wanting it muſt become pale more or leſs 


according to the diet that he feeds upon. 


| When the fever is gone off, if the jaundice ſtil] re- 
mains from the obſtruction of the bilious duct, no- 
thing can be more proper than Spaniſh ſoap to diſ- 
ſolve the viſcid matter which plugs up the canal; when 
tis is joined to a laxative it may be the more likely 
to produce a good effect, and therefore it may be pre- 
JJ "ie oy 
Take ſuccotrine aloes, rhubarb and alicant ſoap, 
of each half an ounce ; of honey enough to make 
them into a ball, to be taken in the morning 


i faſting. „ 


| This 


| following decoction: 


Z alone, and a pint of the drench, which may be conti- 
nued for three or four days, and then the ball may 
be repeated; and fo n till the diſeaſe is con- 
queted. Gibſon orders his ingredients to be boiled in 
ſmith's forge-water, but this is improper, for if cha- 


of the liver, and then the diſeaſe will be incurable; 
therefore the forge water ſhould be poſtponed till the 

_ Ciſeaſe is going off. Or inſtead of the ſoap alone, the | 

_ following ball may be ſubſtituted, which is more effi- 


tremely ſevere upon others, often lays himſelf very 
open to be laſhed, N he would never have 
affirmed that a ſtone in the gall-bladder had been the 
cauſe of the jaundice ; for if he had ever examined _ 
the inſide of a horſe he might have known that he has 
no gall-blai:der. He ſoon after affirms, that there is 
no difference between ſalt of tartar and ſalt of worm- 
Wood, as Quincy had done before him. But if this had 
deen true, the college would never have given parti: 
__ culardirections for the making ſalt of wormwood in 
thcir diſpenſatories. Beſides, Henan and other good 
chymiſts, declare the contrary from experiments. Nor 
is he more happy in his preſcriptions, for he directs 
an ounce and a half of rhubarb, and an ounce of aloes, 
and two Grams of ſaffron, to be made into a ball, 
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This may be waſhed down with half a pint of the g 


Tanke parſley root, madder, turmeric and burdock root, 
of each two ounces; boil them in three quarts 
of water to two quarts ; ſtrain the Bo off and 

ſweeten it with honey. 


At night he ſhould have half an ounce of the ſoap : 


lybeats are given to ſoon, they will bring on a ſchirrus 


cacious. 


Ie ande of antimony and Caſtile ſoap, of ach- 
half an ounce; of wood lice three drams, of ſaf- 
tron two drams: make them into a ball with : 

_ futfcient quantity of honey. | | 


The diuretick ſalt is an excellent difſolvent i in this : 


caſc. and therefore a quarter of an ounce may be pat py 
in to either of the balls inſtead of the ſoap. 


Dr. Bracken, who takes all opportunities to be ex- 
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with ſyrup of buckthorn, for one fi ngle doſe, for the i 
jaundice that ſucceeds the cholic; not to mention mar - - 


if ever a horſe had ſuch a diſeaſe, it will vaniſh of it 
elf in a few days without any medicine at all. 
When the diſeaſe is of the mild kind, there will be 


—— ſeldom any occaſion to repeat the firſt ball, for then 
it will diſappear in three or four days. But when it 
continues obſtinate, it may probably proceed from a 
ſchirrous liver, and the alterative medicines muſt be 


continued for ſome time, and you muſt afliſt them with 


rowelling. Neither will it be amiſs to change the cin- 
nabar of antimony for the ſame quantity of Ethiops 
EY mineral; becauſe this laſt has been found very effca- ; 


cious in a ſtubborn jaundice. 


Or inſtead of the alterative ball Me en, | 
the following may be ren * and morning, as 


: before. 


Take of Alicant ſoap, eight ounces ; of Ethiops 4 
neral, ſix ounces; of woodlice, four ounces ; of 
_ filings of ſteel, three ounces ; of ſaffron half 7 W 
ounce. Make them into balls of the fize of a 
pullet's egg, with a ſufficient quantity of honey. 


. and STx 1s in the Kivxevs. 
HE kidneys of a horſe may be overſtrained ſeve- 


ral ways ; as by drawing too great a weight, by 
heavy burdens on the loins, and by not permitting a 


: Horſe to ſtale on Journeys. This laſt indeed is not 
properly a ſtrain, but it has the effects of one, becauſe 
all the veſſels being turgid and over loaded, they muſt 5 


of neceſſity be too much ſtretched, and their tone de- 


bilitated, wbich is the caſe in all ſtrains. The ſame 
may happen if a horſe is hard worked, when he is 
full of blood and humours; or he may receive blows 

on the loins or other hurts, which turning to an loflam- _ 


: mation, may draw the Eidaeys ir into content.” 


When 
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; : When the horſe has undergone any of the hurts or 
hardſhips abovementioned, which affect the kidneys, I 
it may be diſcovered by a weakneſs of the back and | 


faintneſs, deadneſs of the eyes, and loſs of appetite. But 
there is one ſign very particular, and that is, hejcan ſeldom. 
or never back without diſcovering ſigns of pain. The 
ſame thing will happen when a horſe has been wrench- _ 
ed in the back, but then there is no great alteration 


With regard to the prognoſtics, diſeaſes of the kid- 
neys are never without danger, eſpecially when they 
continue long, and the horſe breaks out into ſcabs and 
blotches. An inflammation of the kidneys is very 
dangerous unleſs taken in time. When a horſe's urine 
is turbid and yet comes away without much pain or 


briſk and lively, there is no danger. As alſo when he 
ſtales, and the thick ſediment abates by degrees till 
the nrine comes to be of a natural colour. But when 


cerous matter or blood, attended with weakneſs and 


difficulty of ſtaling, and change in the urine proceed _ 
from a cold only, this diſeaſe may be eaſily cured. 
When the gleeting of the yard is the conicquence of 
a cold, Jaxative phyſick and balſamics, will carry it off. 
But as theſe laſt are only a ſymptomatic diſorder, re- 
gard muſt always be had to the primary diteale, which 


„ The cure, as ſoon as the horſe has received any 
injury, muſt be begun with plentiful bleeding, to pre- 


it muſt be repeated occaſionally. To heal the internal 
kurt, to cleanſe the kidneys, and to make the urine 
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Joins, by difficulty of ſtaling, by thick foul urine, 
ſometimes bloody. Theſe ſymptoms are attended with 


in the urine, except its being a little higher coloured 


than ordinary, nor yet do he loſe his appetite or 
fleſh. When the diſeaſe has continued a conſiderable 
time, it is attended with all the ſigns of a ſurſeit. 
When a fever attends a difficulty of ſtaling, it is a ſign 


of an inflammation of the kidneys, 


ſtraining, while the appetire is good and his eyes are 


the urine comes to be thick and ropy, and full of ul- 


want of appetite, the caſe is dangerous. When the 


lee. 


vent an inflammation ; and if the hurt is very violent 


M 3 „* 
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| paſs freely, nothing can be better than the following [3 
drench, which muſt be adminiſtred 3 and night, : 
when there is no inflammation. N 


"i drink I recommended | above. is much better. ö 


Tae, Venice turpentine and ſperma ceti, of each 


half an ounce; of eſſential oil of juniper, thirty et 


drops. Incorporate theſe together, and then 


mix them with a pint of the following decoction, | 


and two ounces of ſyrup of marſhmallows.  _ 

Take of ground ivy and plantane, of cach half an 
ounce : boil them in three pints of water to a 
_ quart, and then ftrain off the liquor. 

This is a great dea] better than Locatelli's balſam, 


| Triſh ſlate, &c. which are commonly given; for Loca- 
telli's balſam is nothing but oil, bees wax, and turpen- 
tine coloured with red ſaunders. | Gitfon has the tol- | 
| lowing balls: 8 . 
5 1 ake Iriſh ſlate 1 in 1 ad ſperma ci ceti, of ach : 
half an ounce; of ſalt petre fix drams, with a ſuf- 


_ ficient quantity of Barbadoes tar, and liquorice 
powder, and make them into balls: Or, | 
| Take of Locatelli's balſam, an ounce ; the powders L 
of Florentine orris and liquorice, of each half an 
ounc”» ; of ſal prunella the ſame quantity; of 
ſperma ceti, fix drams: make them into balls with 
the ſyrup of marſhmallows. | 
Either of theſe are to be given night and morning, till 


eight or ten of theſe balls are taken, giving a 3 
of the following decoction after each doſe. | 2 
Take of the roots of marſhmallows wip'd very — — 4 


clean, but not waſh'd; of root of parſly and aſpa- 


ragus, wip'd and cut into ſlices, of each two hand- f 


fuls; coltsfoot and horehound, of each a handful; 
of liquorice root flic'd, an ounce. Boil them in 


fix quarts of barley water to four quarts. When 


the decoction is pour'd off and ſettled, warm the 
clear and diſſolve in it an ounce of gum tragacanth 8 
and a pound of . A pint or three half 
pints is a doſe. | 
IJ was willing to give you this method of cure, but 


the 7 
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| the urine ſhould ſtill come away with difficulty, you 
may diſſolve half an ounce of Caſtile or Alicant ſoap _ 


in each doſe, and it will provoke urine more forcibly _ 
by diſſolving the matter in the 1 chat hinders the vie 2 ol 


_ ſecretion. 5 
When the urine is ls eaſy ad i ina ſuffcient quan- | 
tity, and the horſe recovers his ſtrength and vigour, you 
need do nothing more than to give him a laxauve purge 
or two to perfect the cure. = 
Take of aloes, an ounce ; of gum guaiacum and 
rhubarb, of each half an ounce; of balſam of 
capivi, a quarter of an ounce: make them into a 
ball with ſyrum of balſam. _ 5 
f If notwithſtanding all our endeavours, there | is & 
7 5 plentiful diſcharge of foul turbid urine, with a naſty 
ſtinking ſmell, and a ſediment of a dark red or purple 
Colour, it is a fign of an ulcer in the kidneys, and the ; 
7 horſe will once wake way nll he dies. 5 


Of, a | Svrynn551ON of wu the Srraxcuny, 
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\Uppreſiion of urine, commonly called As 8 
gury, may ſometimes, though very ſeldom in 
horſes, ariſe from a ſtone, or from an inflammation of 
the kidneys, or the neck of the bladder. Sometimes 
it may ariſe from a congeſtion of the blood about the 
neck of the bladder, which may be ſo diſtended, as to 
deny a paſſage to the urine. In ſome, it may be 
owing to a ſpaſm or cramp in the neck of the blad- 
der; in others to a palſy of that part; or from a tu- | 
mour, abſceſs, or ulcer in the proſtate gland. When 
blood deſcends from the kidneys into the bladder it co- 
agulates there, and ſo plugs up the paſſage. „„ 
As therefore the cauſes of ſuppreſſion of urine are 


' various, we ought to diſtinguiſh them from each 
— other, as well as we can. When there is an in- 
flammation of the kidneys, there is preternatural 


heat in the loins attended with a fever. When 
there is a ſtone in the bladder, what urine Is made 
| MM 22 e is 
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is mixt with a mucus or pus. When there is an in- 
flammation of the neck of the bladder, there is a great 
heat between the arvs and the ſcretum. When there is 
a cramp in the neck of the bladder, the urine that 
comes away will have a ſtrong ſmell. When the urine 
is obſtruted by ſtones in the kidneys or urethra, the 


bladder will be empty, and the horſe will not ſo muck 


2s ſtrive to ſtale, nor ſtand ſtraddling as in other diſor- 


ders in the urinary paſſage, when the bladder is full. 
When the urine is entirely ſuppreſs'd, and none at 


all comes away, the horſe's body in a few days will be 
_ diſtended with water, and ſwelled to a ſurprizing de- 
gree; and his ſkin will be all over blotches, infomuch _ 
that, unleſs we can yield him ſpeedy relief, he muſt die 
in a ſhort time, Profuſe ſweats will alleviate the ſymp- 


| rom 8. 


When there is an inflammation of the kidneys or blad- 
der, or any of the urinary paſſages, vou muſt take 

three pints or two quarts of blood from a vein in the 
neck or thigh. He muſt have no ſtrong diuretic but 


ſuch as are cooling, and which tend to check the febrile 


heat. Salt petre may be allowed and the neutral falts, 
ſuch as vitriolated tartar with a decoction of parſley 
roots, ground ivy, marſhmallow roots, and fennel | 
Take of marſhmallow roots, a pound; of parſley 


roots; half a pound; of water, a gallon,. Boil 
them to three quarts, and ftrain off the decoc- 
tion; then diſſolve in it an ounce of ſalt petre. 
_ Give the horſe a pint ot this liquor, four or five 


times a day. Likewiſe, take three pints of the ſame 
_ drink, and diſſolve four ounces of Epſom falt in it for a 
glyiter, to be immediately injected. Or the follow- 


Take of parſley, aſparagus, and fennel ſeeds, of each half 


aan ounce ; of the powder of filipendula, the fame | 
Aauantity. Bruiſe the ſeeds and boil the powder in 


a a pint of white wine, and ſweeten it with honey. _ 
_  Gib/on preſcribes medicines of ſo hot a nature, that 
they would have very bad effects in all inflammatory 
caſes, and greatly exaſperate the diſeaſe. However, 1 
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all let you ſee what they are, that you may be your 
own judge, He would have the 3 ball be re- 
mo two or three times the firſt day. 


Take of juniper berries pounded an ounce ; Jy 15 


trine aloes, and ſal prunella in powder, of eachn © - 


_ dram : : of reCified oil of turpentine half an 
ounce ; unrectified oil of amber and chemical oil 
= juniper, of each two drams : with liquorice 

powder, make them into two balls for one doſe. _ 
Let the giyſter be made with two ounces of Barba- 


does aloes; two ounces of turpentine beat up 


with the yolks of eggs; nitre bruiſed four ounces; 
Juniper berries and bay berries bruiſed of each a 
handful ; let theſe be infuſed in two quarts of a 
decoction of mallows and warſh- mallows, and add = 
= pint of linſeed oil. 
Hot medicines ſuch as theſe in inflammatory caſes. 
will certainly do more harm than good. I remember a 
man that ſome time ago, had a ſtoppage of urine from 


a an inflammation of the kidneys. Some buly body ad- 5 
viſed him to take oil of turpentine, which he did with 


ſuch an effect, that he ſoon became frantic, and was 
forced to be held down in his bed by two men. He 


was with much difficulty brought to himſelf again with | 
bleeding and nitrous medicines. | 


The above medicines may be of uſe when the horſe _ 


is not feveriſh, and when the paſſages are plugg'd up 


by ka fuggiſh matter that will admit being diffolved ; but - 


even in ſuch caſes the beſt remedy is ſoap, which may 
be diſſolved in ſome of the above drink, and given him 


a a dtench; for liquid medicines in thele cales are to F 0 


be preferred to balls. | | 
When the deſign of giving a er is merely to pro- © 
' mote urine and allay ſpaſms, then 
| Take two quarts of a pretty ſtrong decoction of ca- 
momile flowers, and diſſolve two ounces of ſalt- 
pette therein; then take four ounces of Venice 0 
turpentine, and incorporate it with the yolks of 
four eggs, and mixt it with the liquor : aiterward 
add halt a pint of linſeed oil, and mix x ther f for a 
fie, T1 8 
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When the parts deſigned for the ſecretion of urine 
ure cold and benumb'd, then the hot medicines will be 
; 2 uſe; and the following poultice may be laid to his 
))))))))))V%%%%VVVVVVVVTVV an 
Lake of muſtard ſeed pounded ſmall, or muſtard | 
ready made, a pint; of garlick ſix heads; of | 
camphire two ounces; of ſoap enough to bring 
them to the conſiſtence of a poultice. 
This 1s a very penetrating compoſition, and may 
reach the cauſe of the complaint, and if it ſhould raiſe 
a bliſter it well be never the worſe ; nay in inflammatory . 
caſes it may be the better. However, when you are 
ceprtain the kidneys or the adjacent parts are inflamed, | 
it will be beſt to rub ſome bliſtering ointment well into 
the loins, or about the region of the kidneys, becauſe 
| that will be the ſpeedieſt method of removing the 
4 _ cauſe, by drawing off the peccant matter. If after the 
dliſter any ſigns of the ſtrangury ſhould appear, it may 
| be removed by diſſolving gum arabic in water, and 
giving ſome of it pretty often; or by the decoction ß 
marſh- mallows made pretty ſtrong. The poultice may 
de ſpread upon flannel and laid to the part, and then 
bound on with another piece over that. It may be re- 
newed once in two days till the horſe ſtales freelß _ 
When an inflammation of the kidneys turns to an 
abſceſs, which may be known by purulent and bloody 
_ urine ; two drams of calomel, which Gib/ox adviſes, 
can be of no uſe. But two ounces of bole armeniac, os 
French bole, given every morning in new milk, is like- Y 
ly to do good, not only in ulcers of the kidneys, but 
_ Filling of blood from any other cauſe. When one kid- 
ney only is ulcerated, while the other remains ſound, P 
the horſe may do flight work for ſome time, but can ne- 


— 


ver undergo any hard labour. „ —— 
When an Inflammation the Bladger is the cauſe. of 
a ſuppreſſion of urine, the horſe will make frequent mo- ( 
tions to ſtale, but cannot; his hinder leęs ſtand wide 
and ftradling ; his flanks are diſtended; he often 
| lies down and rolls on his back. Theſe ſymptoms 
are always attended with a fever when there is an in- 
„ b 
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flammation. 1 he fever always indicates bleeding, . 
ter which he may have the following drench. 

Take of balſam of capi vi an ounce; incorporate it 

— with the yolk of an egg, and inix it with an ounce 

| | of ſpermaceti. When theſe are well rubbed to- 


CO YU IF. 


gether, add ſix drams of ſaltpette; balf a pint 
ot water; half a pint of ſallad oil; and a — 
tern of compound horſe raddiſh water. 
This mult be given immediately, and if the horſe is 
not relieved, repeat it again every two hours till he is 
| relieved. Three doſes generally will abate . of 
| this kind, and render the horſe eaſy. 


* 


When a horſe pifes Blood, and it comes away ſudden- | 
ly without mixture, it is a ſign it proceeds from the 
kidneys. But if the blood is ſmall in quantity and of 
a2dark colour, with or without purulent matter, it comes 
from the bladder. When the ureters are hurt by a 
tough ſtone, a imall quantity of blood will be mixt 
Wocith the urine, and there will be a difficulty of ſtaling, 
hen the coats of the bladder are hurt by a ftone, ſo 
as to cauſe a little blood to come aways the horle will - 
| ditcover great ſigns A 
All bloody urine has ſome degree of danger, bur it is 
N wolt lo, when mixt with any quantity, oi purulent mat - 
e 
1 general the milk and French bole, recommended: 
| above is an excellent remedy, but it muſt not be mixt 
with Japan earth, as Dr. Bracken adviſes, for it will 
have very fatal conſequences by ſtopping the flux too 
| ſuddenly; and then the grumes will be locked up in 
the veſſels, whence will proceed inflammations, ulcers | | 
” and putrefactions. But it the quantity is great, he ma 
baue an ounce of compound powder of crabs claws, 5 
aland an ounce of ſcaled earth in a pint or two of new | 
Fl  milkinſtead of the bole. 
— When the horſe is full of blood and humours, it 
e _* _ will be proper to bleed, let the cauſe be what it will. 
. 
4 
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Then give him a pint of the plowing: drink three t times e 
. 5 

--. i Lake of ground i ivy md plantain of each an ounce z ; 

. of Fring. water three Wan! boil them to tw 4 : 
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and ſtrain off the liquor; then add of ſaltpetre 
and the compound powder of crabs claws of 
— an ounce; ſhake the veſſel very. time it -- 
uſedj. | 
This drink is particularly what when any part of the 
urinary paſſages is inflamed, and may be given inſtead 
of that with balſam of capivi, when that cannot ſo 
readily be had; it may be repeated in two hours time 


W when the horſe is not relieved. Two or three drenches 


will in a great meaſure remove the diſorder, when ad- 
miniſtred in time, and may poſſibly prevent the eroſi- 
ons of the veſſels, and conſequently. "the piſſing of 
= 

_.__ Gib/on recommends the following ball as a general 
5 remedy for piſſing of blood. 


T ake conſerve of red roſes and Locaelli $ balfam, of 4 


each ſix drams; of ſperma ceti, half an ounce, 
of ſal prunella and Iriſh ſlate, of each two drams ; 
pot ſyrup of wild poppies, enough to make them 
into a ball. 

The intention of this ball is much the . as "the 
| medicines recommended above, but is not ſo proper 
whe _. = Gſlemper is recent, as when it has continued 
fog ige; that is, when the parts have been corroded 
: 5 che acrimony of the humours.. | 


Of a Draveres, or rere Stan. 


A Diabetes i is a piſſing of ok urine, and greater in 
: quantity than the water that is drank. This gene- 
rally proceeds from a laxity of the kidneys. _ 

When a horſe has this diſeaſe, he loſes both his geſn 
and appetite, becomes weak, with a ſtarting of the hair 
and a flicking ovt at the bones; his cyes look weak and 
watery, and he decays gradually, till at length he is unfit 
for any manner of beßneſs. There are ſome young 
| horſes who ſecm to piſs ir moderataly when they are 
firſt back ' d, but as they « ul, bepife chumſeis es through : 
1 fear, no > other remedy | is required but gentle uſage. 


W ith- 
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without p proper management, this is a dangerous dit. 


ea e. The cure muſt be begun by proper diet, that is, 
| dry meat, a moderate quantity of water given by a lit- 
tle at a time. I hen the horſe ſhould have ſuch aftrin- 
gents as ſtrcngthen the kidneys, not medicines that G- 
en prelcribes, that are only fit to ſtop a looſeneſs. But 


leſt I ſhould feem.to blame him without a cauſe, 1 Will 
2 you his preſcriptions. 
Take of conſerve of red roſes, tw o Ounces ; of Loc- 
catelli's balſam, an ounce ; of japan earth in fine 
powder, and ſperma ceti, af each two drams ; of 
diaſcordium, half an ounce : make them into two 
balls with a ſufficient quantity of ſtarch, and roll 
them in liquorice powder. | | 
He adviſes to give one of theſe balls in 0 morning, | 
69d the other in the afternoon, between his teec!s, with 3 


: four hornfuls of the following decoction after each. 


Take jeſuits bark bruiſed, jour ounces ; of biſtort | 
and tormentil roots, of each two ounces ; of gum 
arabic, three ounces; of red rofes dry'd, an 
| ounce : boil them in two gallons of lime water to 
one, and when the decoction is cold, diſſolve i in it 
an ounce of diaſcordium. | 
The firſt of theſe preſcriptions will render a barks: 


: coltive, and conſequently will encreaſe the quantity of 


urine ; for the dryer the dung is the more he will piſs, 
becauſe the water mult come away by one outlet or 
other. The ſecond preſcription in general is the fame, 


and muſt have the ſame effects. As tor the gum arabic 


it has a tendency to relax the kidneys, rather than 


i ſtrengthen them; however, there are two good medi- 
cines in it, that might have been ſerviceable, if not 


clogg'd with ingredients, v-hich ſerve tor another inten- 


tion. The bark is a univerſal ſtrengthner, and the 
lime water will act directly on the kidneys, and brace 


up their relaxed fibres. He has another medicine for 


horſes of fmal: valve, which is worle than the former, 2 
becauſe it is more aſtringent. - 
Take of pomegranate bark, four ounces ; of balu- 
ſtines, two ou::ces; bittort and . root, of 


each. three ounces: 1 thele i in two gallons 6 
| aber 
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water to one, and give three or four hornful: af 
ter each hall. | 


The bett medicines in this diſeaſe. are thoſe which 5 


ſtrengthen the kidneys without binding the body. 2 
Take of the Peruvian bark, an ounce and a half; of 


roch alum, halt an ounce : make them into a ball 
with common treacle ; they ſhould be taken morn- - 


Ing and night, and waſhed down with three or 
four horns of the following decoction. 
Take of the ſhavings of ſaſſafras, a pound; of wa- 
ter two gallons : Boil them to one, and then pour | 
| off the liquor for uſe. _ 5 
If thoſe ſhould fail, as they ſeldom will, then 
Take of cow's milk, a quart : of roch- alum, half an 
ounce: boil them together till the milk turns, and 
_ ſeparate the curd from the whey. This quantity. 
of whey will ſerve for a day, and oP: be 6 co 
him at three times. 1 
A quart or two of ſmith's forge- water is 2 a great 
. ſtrengthner of the er c . . by ren. with. or 


| without his other Temedics, 


— N * — 
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gETTS! in backs 3 no manner of 1 to 
| thoſe in men, for the former have their origin from 
| diſorders of the blood, while the ſeat of the latter is in 
the ſtomach, and my be eaſily removed by evacuati- 

ons. 5 
SGBraurkeits may be owing to different cnniis ; ; but « as «the | 


cure muſt be directed by the ſymptoms, it is not worth | 4 


while to ſpend any time to ſearch after them. | = 
A horſe is ſaid to be ſurfeited when he has a dirty 


| Jook, though no pains have been ſpared to keep him 2 
clean. He has a ruſty appearance with a ſtaring coat, 
and the ſkin is often full of ſcabs and dander, which _ 


when rubb'd off return again. Some have ſmall bumps 


5 like beans and peas, while they are in the ſtable, which 


diſappear when they are turned out to graſs. Cher 
Wo | are | 
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have ſcabs all over which are ſometimes dry and ſome- 
times moiſt, with heat and inflammation and fuch vio- 


lent itching that they rub themſelves raw in many 


places, Some have no eruptions at all, but are dull, 
| fOuggiſh, and lazy, with an un holſome look ; others 
ate lean and hidebound, while others again have a ſort 


ot lameneſs, with pains which ſeem to ſhift from one 
part to another like the flying gout. 


With regard to the prognoſticks, when . are 


not taken in time, they are hard to cure, becauſe they 
have taken deep root in the blood and humouts. But 
when freſh, the cure is generally pretty eaſy. When 


the horſe has 3 rough coat and hidebound at the ſame 
time, he will be cured with difficulty. When there are 
dry ſcabs or ſcales that peel off, it reſembles the lepro- 


ſy of human bodies, and the diſeaſe will bid defiance to 
remedies for a long time; but when the horſe has 
eruptions attended with hot, itching matter, and fret off 

the hair, it may be managed pretty eaſily, unleſs 


it returns at certain ſeaſons of the year. When a 


E: | horſe has long had this diſeaſe, and loſes his appetite, 


is thick winded, coughs often, and blows and heaves 


when he 1s ridden, the caſe is deſperate, In winter 
many horſes have a rough ſtaring or downy coat ; but 


this ſhould not be miſtaken for a ſurfeit, for this coat 


L: | ſeems only to be provided by nature as a defence againſt 1 
the cold. 


A horſe is ſaid to have 2 ay ſurfeit, when there 
is no moiſture of the ſkin attending the eruptions, 


F- -: or even when he has the other ſigns without any erup- 
tions at all, However the bumps or Jumps in the ſkin 
are not properly called a ſurfeit, and they may be cu- 


red by bleeding, and an opening diet wirhout =p 
thing elſe. | 


In the cure he ſhould have a laxative purge once a 7 


week for three or four times. 


Take of ſuccotrine aloes an ounce ; gum 88 | 


and Epſom falt, of each half an ounce ; of dia- 


horetic antimony two drams : make them into a 
bu with honey, and roll it in in liquorice powder. 


Take 
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Take gum guaicum and cinnabar of antimony, of 
each eight ounces; of flower of brimſtone ſix 
_ ounces: make thele into a fine powder, and give 
him an ounce in his morning and evening feeds, 
on thole days on which purging is omitted. Like- 
_ wile, . | 
Take or raſpings of the wood of guaicum three | 
ounces; of ſpring water a gallon : boil them in a 
gallon or water to three quarts ; then put in an 
. ounce of the raſpings of ſaſſafras, and halt an 
ounce of ſliced liquorice. Strain off the liquor 


and let it ſettle. The horſe muſt have a quart f | 


this decoction every day when he takes the OW” | 

Gers. 
After ſome doom ben his . to take the pow- 
der, if the ſcabs don't come off, you may rub the 


weaker mercurial ointment of the ſhops over him, and 


may repeat it once in three days. is ointment will 
| cure this diſcaſe alone, but then it is not fo ſafe. 
The wer SURFELT procceds from ſharp humours, 
and appears with moiſt e Iheſe eruptions ap- 
Pear all over the body, but principally on the neck, 
rump, and hips, with gteat heat and iuflammation. 
Sometimes the neck or withers ſwells greatly in a night's 
time, and emits a large quantity of briny humour, 
Which if care is not taken will turn to the poll- evil or a 
fiſtula. Sometimes this humour falls on the limbs and 
i hard to cure, without great care and trouble. | 


Sometimes the hair will peel off at the tpring and a 


fall, chiefly on the neck and face ; but this happens | 
ofteneſt in the ſpring when horſes are ſhedding their 
Winter coats. This is always owing to ee, 
or the undue adminiſtration of mercurials. _ | 
The wer SURFEIT may be cured with the ſame in- 
ternals as the dry; but if you would have a purge that 
will work in twelve hours, you may diſſolve four ounces. 
of the lenitive electary, and the ſame quantity of Ep- 
ſom ſalt in a quart of warm gruel, and give it him in 
the morning faſting. But take notice there is no need 


ot the mercurial ointment, nor any other external me- 


dicine. And as ſome are too apt to uſe repellents, all 2 


luch thing: Hows be carefully avoided. = 
The 


The diet ſhould-be cool and opening, till the ſkin 


© returns to its natural ſtate ; ſuch as ſcalded bran or ſcal- 
died barley once a day; and if the horſe is hide- bound, 
he hould have an ounce of fenugreek ſeeds every dey. 


in one of his feeds for a month at leaſt. 


HipDrtBOUNDXNESS in horſes is never an original dif. > 
ceaſe, but only a ſymptom of ſome other diſorder, or from 
working them beyond their ſtrength. Sometimes this 
ſymptom ſucceeds fevers, ſurfeits, or convulſions. When 
it is preceded by none of theſe, the fault lies inwardly 


in one of the bowels, and ſometimes is cauſed by 
worms, which laſt may be eaſily cured. 


| A horſe is ſaid to be hide-bound when his ſkin ad- 
heres ſo cloſe to his ribs, that you would think it could 
not be moved. It ſhould be taken in time, before it 
becomes chronical, otherwiſe it will be hard to manage. 
. Mercurials in this caſe, or where there are worms, are 
s-.- of fingular ſervice ; therefore you may give two drams 
ol mercurius dulcis over night. Make it into a little 
ball with conſerve of rofes, and the next morning „ 
may be carried off with the following purge. 1 
Take of ſuccotrine aloes an ounce ; of myrrh half 
an ounce ; of rhubarb two drams ; - of the oil of 


ſavine ſixty drops. Make them into a ball with ſo- 
lutive ſyrup of roſes. 


Theſe may be repeated three times in as weeks, OR 
and afterwards give the cinnabar powders before direc- yy 
ted. Horſes that are become hide-bound for want of a 
ſufficient quantity of meat, ſhould not be ſuffered to 


feed largely all at once, but their allowance ſhould be 


increaſed by degrees, and when they come to their fleſh 


the diſorder will diſappear. _ 


The ManGcs is a cutaneous Aike a 1 5 
dhe ſkin thick, full of wrinkles, and of a tawny colour, 
ich may be plainly ſeen through the little hair that 


remains, which ſtands up ſtrait, It appears chiefly 


about the loins, tail, and maw. The ears too are gene- 
rally almoſt naked, but not raw, as in the hot ſurfeits, 
zs well as their eyes and eyebrows. - 

'* The mange is like the itch and may come by infolti- 
on. Like that too it will N the blood and hu- 
/ : : NT ; 
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mours, i not taken in time. It is more eaſily cured. 
than that which proceeds from poor unwholeſom diet. 


When it is freſh caught 1 it 7 be cured with externals 7 


alone. Thus, 


Take hog's lard fix ounces; of flower of brimſtone 


two ounces: mix them Well together. and anoin: 
all the diſeaſed paris. N 
Or the following 


| Take of ſulphur vivum in powder « one pound ; ct 


ſal ammoniac four ounces : mix them in a mortar 


with a ſufficient quantity of hogs lard to bring them 


to the conſiſtence of an ointment. And give the 
horſe two ounces of brimſtone ory ER in 


a pint of water gruel. 


If this ſhould prove ineffectual, mix equal parts of 
7 this and the mercurial ointment together, and uſe it in 
the ſame manner. If you would have it ſtill ſtronger, 2 
mix four ounces of the white ointment with two ounces | 

of white precipitate for the ſame uſe. Some mix train 
oil and gun-powder, and bring them to the conſi- 
ſtence of a ſoft liniment. Others mix gun-powder | 
| Barbadoes tar, and black ſoap. Some waſh the dil- 
| eaſed parts with beef brine which has cured a 1ecent 


mange. 
Inwardly mercurials muſt be given when the diſeaſe 


has continued any time, which may be either two 
drams of crude quickſilvet killed with turpentine, or the 


ſame quantity of mercurius dulcis made up into a ball 
witha little common paſte or dough, and purged off the 
next morning with any of the former aloetic purges ; or 


be may take two ſcruples of mercurius dulcis, or half 
an ounce of ethiops mineral for three mornings faſting, 
temembring always when you give mercurials in a mor- 


ning to let the horſe faſt two hours before and two 
| hours after each, as well as to keep him warm and 


free from wet; letting him have a feed of ſcalded bran 
every day. If you have 2 conveniency of giving him 
a little exerciſe under cov er, it will make the medicine 


2 perform its office the better. 


When every thing elle fails, the following compoſi 
on has beca vi excellent ſervice. 


Take 


O— — — ” 


— gs. 
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Take two drams of mercurius duleis and as much of 
the golden ſulphur ot antimony ; rub them ſo long 
en, till they are intimately mixed. This will 
ſerve for a morning doſe, with the former precau- 

tions and management. | 

When the horſe is got free from his diftenper the 

place where he ſtood ſhould be carefully cleaned and 

Gs with as ſude, as well as bis e 


0 tle Feuer. 


A E Fey or Farein has been iſtakes dy many a 
for ſome one of the diſtempers already treated 


of; but is properly a diſtemper of the veins, and, when 


inveterate, thickens their coats ſo as to make them ap- 
pear like ſo many cords. Their ſize always bears 4 
proportion to the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the veſſels 
they affect. At beſt one or taote ſmall tumours, like 
grapes or berries, ſpring out over the veins, which are 
very hard and ſoon turn to ſoft bliſters, which dreqking 


diſcharge an oily or bloody matter, and turn to very fou 


malignant ulcers. In ſome horſes it breaks out in the 


head, in others on the external jugulars or neck-veins, 


w lere the veins are wail and d kept in 1 conflant agiration 


In others again on the plate-vein, running down- 
wards on the inſide of the fore-arm towards the 


foot; and ſometimes upwards towards the briſket. In 
ſome the farcy begins behind about the paſterns, and 
along the large veins of the thigh, riſing upwards into 


the groin and towards the ſheath. Sometimes it ap- 


pears in the flanks, and makes its Progreſs towards the 
lower belly. | | 
As to the prognoſtics, whas the farcy hegins on thoſe 
parts of the heard where the muſcular fleſh is thin, 
and the veins ſmall, it may be cured with eaſe. But when 
it attacks the looſe parts, ſuch as the kernels under 


the jaws, noilrils, and eyes, and continues fo long as 


to creep to the neck-vein, and renders it corded, it is 
more difficult to manage. When it begins on any part, 


* 
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by the motion of the horſe, and always upon a ſtretch, 


ſuch as the outſide of the ſhoulder and the outſide aof I 


the hips, the diſeaſe can never take any deep root; be- 
cauſe the action of theſe parts has a tendency to diſperſe 
\ obſtructions. It is a great deal worſe when it riſes on the 


| Plate-vein, ſwells and then turns corded, and the more 


when the glands or kernels called the axillary glands, 
which lie under the armpit, become tumid with the 
anguiſh. The cure is flill more difficult and tedious 
when the veins on the inſide of the thigh are corded, 
_ eſpecially when it riſes upwards and affects the kernels 
of the groin, and the cavernous body of the yard. 
When it begins on the paſterns, the ſucceſs of medi- 
cines is doubtful, becauſe they are apt to fwell and 
turn to callous ulcers. The moſt promiſing ſign is 
when the farcy is at a ſtand, and does not ſpread ; 
but if it begins on one ſide of the horſe, and paſles to 


the other, it is a ſign of malignity, and the event is I - 


doubtful. When it riſes up to the middle of the back 


and loins, unleſs it began in the ſhoulder or hip; then 
the anguiſh may affect thoſe parts without foreboding a 
bad event. For it may be cured without much trou- 


ble. Horſes that are fleſhy, full of blood, and humours, | 
always fare worſe than thoſe that are in a moderate 
condition. Thoſe that are very lean by hard labour, 
ſeldom do well with it. But when there is any inter- 
nal decay, or if it attacks the ſpaces between the 
large muſcles, there producing freſh ſwellings and large 
abſceſſes, the diſeaſe will always prove fatal. | 
When the farcy is an epidemical diſeaſe, and appears 
in ſeveral parts of the body at once, firſt upon the prin- 
cipal, and then proceeding to the ſpaces between the 
large muſcles with an inflation and ſwelling of the 


| kernels about the neck and throat, at the ſame time 


cauſing greeniſh or bloody matter to run in plenty 
from both noſtrils, with the ſtench of a dead horſe, 


— » we b * · 


be will toon die rotten. This may properly be called 4 


the peſtilential farcy. 

A mild farcy may be cured by bleeding alone, if j join- | 
ed to moderale exerciſe or labour, ſuch as going to 
| LN OS Plough 
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plough and cart I call that farey mild that - | 
only ſuperficial on the ſma ler veſiels ; ileal 
when it appears on the head ; the outſide of the ſhoulder, _ 
the prominent part of the neck above the neck-vein, or 


near the withers or the outſide of the hips. 


| A moderate farey i is when it ſeizes and produces cords 
inthe large veins, as the plate vein, the jugular or 
neck vein, and the thigh-veins. Or when they appear 
on the feet and paſterrs riſing towards the hock and 
knee, as alſo on the flank when my wee 0 down to- 
wards the lower belly. | | 
The worſt farcy is when i it appears on one > fi hs rt, EO 
| and then paſſes to the other, or when it breaks om | 
on both ſides at once, or when the ſores and ulcers be- 


come malignant, and affect the whole habit of body. 


| Young horſes whoſe heads are fleſhy, are moſt ſub- 
je& to the farcy on that part. It riſes on the cheeks | 
or temples, and looks like net work, or ſmall creeping 
twigs full of berries. Sometimes it inflames the eve, 
and ſometimes little bliſters run along the fide of the 
noſe, and ſometimes round the lips, which are very 
' troubleſome to the horſe, becauſe they hinder him from 
chewing. When it riſes on the outſide of the ſhoulder, 
it runs along the ſmall veins of the upper part of the 
arm, with heat and inflammation. Sometimes a few 


\ ſmall buds will ariſe near the withers or on the hip, 


„ 8 


but theſe are of little conſequence. 


This diſeaſe at firſt is of the inflammatory kind, there- 
ſore i it will require plentiful bleeding, eſpecially when 


the horſe is fat and full of blood and humours. But 
this muſt be only in the beginning of the farcy, and 
While the diſeaſe continues in the inflammatory ſtate, 
for afterwards when it is ulcerated it will do more harm 
than good. Likewiſe the bleeding muſt be moderate. 
when the horſe is low in fleſh. Beſides his bod 
. Mult be kept open with the following _— and laxa- 


tive phy ſick. 


Take four ounces of lenitive electary; two e : 
of Epſom ſalt, and the ſame quantity of faltpetre; 


_ difolve them in a ous of . water for a 
drink. | 


This 
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| This muſt be given every other morning for a week, 


; faſting two hours before and two hours after it. Then =. 
let him have warm water and a feed of ſcalded bran. 


After this, give him an ounce and a half of Epſom falt, 


and the ſame quantity of ſaltpetre, diſſolved in water | 


every day for three weeks or a month. The fores |_ 
from the very _ muſt be anointed with the following 7 


ointment. 


Take of ointment f elder "RY ounces ; of ofl of 


| turpentine two ounces ; of ſugar of lead half an 


_ ounce; of white vitriol two drams : mix them to-. 
- gether in a gallipot, after you have reduced the 


| ſugar of lead and the vitriol to a fine powder. 


| The buds and ſwellings muſt be anointed with this, 4 
"and repeated as often as it becomes dry, which may 
be about twice or thrice a day, till the ſores begin 


to run; and if the matter is thick and well digeſted, 


the diſeaſe will ſoon terminate. Sometimes the buds 
Will diſappear gradually with breaking, leaving little 


bald ſpots in their room, and then moderate labour or 


exerciſe will compleat the cure. But if dry lumps re - 


main without hair; it will be neceſſary to give him 
two ounces of crocus of antimony, or crude antimony 
every day for the firſt fortnight, and then an ounce 
every day for the ſecond fortnight. 


When the farcy begins near the paſterns, or on the 14 


flank, or thigh- vein, or plate: vain; at firſt the ſwelling 


is often no bigger than a hazle nut. Sometimes there 


are two or three little hard knots in the vein, of the ſize 
of a horſe bean, which if over looked eee gradu- 
ally, and when the horſe's blood is in a bad ſtate. 


it will in a few days become an inch in diameter; that 


is from the thickneſs of a packthread, it will reſen - 


ble a large rope. When it appears in the thigh. vein, 
it will cauſe a halting or lameneſs, and then it will be 


ſoon diſcovered ; as alſo by the ſwelling of the hock. 


When it appears firſt in the ſmall of the leg, feet and 


paſterns, it may be miſtaken for the gear, till it rites. 


upwards and fxcs on the larger veins. 


The cure muſt be begun with bleeding as before, nod : 


the following mixture muſt be applicd to the vein as 
- ſoon as palible. 


Take 4 


g * * 


1 
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Take of common oil of turpentine fix ounces, and 
put it into a pint bottle; then drop three ounces 


- of oil of vitriol into it gradually, for fear of a 
g great efferveſcence, which may burft the bottle. 
. _ - That is, let the firſt ſmall quantity that is dropt 
1 in have done ſmoaking. before you AP any 
5 more. | 
I 1 This mixture ſerves to abite the acrimony of the 
f | * humours, to hinder the arifing of fungous fleſh, and 
— "13. make the ſores run. The part muſt be firſt rub'd 
„ | with a woollen cloth, and then this mixture muſt be ap- 
1 plied to all the buds and ſwellings, wherever they are, 
twice a day or oftener. But when the farcy lies looſe. 
„in the fleſhy parts, there muſt be equal quantities of | 
y |' the oils of vitriol or turpentine, This method may be 7 
n continued a fortnight, or till the ſores run plentifullß 7 
1 B with well digeſted matter, and begin to dry. Then 5 9 
Fi mix equal parts of ointment of elder and honey for a 7 
le Uniment, to make the hair grow again. The follow = 
> liniment is better. - | . 
2 Take of ſallad oil three ounces; of frermaceri ſix 1 
m drams, of bees wax four drams : melt them toge : 
_—_ ther over a gentle hre, and ſtir them ull my are , 
3 quite cold. g i 
 Inwardly you muſt give kink cons antimony 2: above. m_ 
he Arected, in the evening when he takes his laxative 2 
ng  Phyſiek, and then crocus of antimony. | ; 
ere When there is a diſpoſition in the blood to a farey, ) 
ize | tit may begin from the pricking of a ſharp ſpur ; ii may 
1,- | Ikewifſe ariſe ſpontaneouſly about the ſpurred part with 
te, | out any pricking at all; and then the hair will ſtare, = 
hat | and ſtand up like a tuft all rouud the buds and bl: fires, N 
„ and the matter that runs from thence will be purulent, 1 
in, and of a clammy or greaſy conſiſtence. If this is not 5 
7 ſioon ſtop'd it will ſpread greatly. In this caſe uſe 


\ck, Equal parts of the oil; of vitriol and turpentine as has 
and been mentioned above, and apply them twice a day. | 
os 3 Likewiſe apply the following mixture all over the affected „ 
d to prevent the ſwelling of his belly. 5 
= 4 Take of rectified ſpirit of wine four ounces ; 1 of vi- 
nas {|  Uiol and turpentine of each two ounces ; ; of the beſt 


„ white 
8 W 
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| white wine vinegar ſix ounces : firſt put the ſpirits 
of wine, oil of turpentine, and vinegar together, 
and then pour inthe oil of vitriol gradually, or 
Take of rectified ſpirits of wine four ounces ; of 
_ camphire half an ounce ; diflolve the camphire 
in the ſpirits, and add of vinegar fix ounces ; this 


done diſſolve an ounce of Roman vitriol in a gill g 4 
of ſpring water and mix them, ſhaking the bot- 


_ tle at the time of uſe. 
| Theſe two laſt preſcriptions are Gibſon's, and they 
wank anſwer the purpoſe pretty well, if there was no 


better to be had, to work a cure. The deſign 1s to | 


| abate the inflammation, and ſtop the progreſs of the 


_ diſeaſe. This may be performed very ſpeedily by a 

mixture of oil of ſweet almonds, and ſpirit of ſal am.. 
moniac. A weak fort is made by putting four ounces 
ot oil, and an ounce of ſpirit into a glaſs vial, ang 


| ſhaking them together till they are incorporated. The 
ſtrong ſort is made by mixing equal parts of the one 
and the other. There is nothing repelling in this as 
there is in acids, particularly oil of vitriol, and vitricl 


and viregar. I mean the oil of vitriol is a repellent, 
when it i, ſo far weakened by other liquors, as to o 


its cauſt!. nature, which is the caſe in the firſt of tue 
above mentioned preſcriptions. On the other hand, 
when equal parts of oil of turpentine, and oil of vi- 
trio! are niixed together, the oil of vitriol does not act 


25 à repellent, but as a cauilic, and cats into the e 


it is laid upon. 
When the farcy on the paſterns | is diſcovered in time 


-" I may be cured without much difhculty ; the danger ; 
5 lies in miſtaking it for the greaſe, or a di order ariſing 
from another cauſe. But if we regard theſe diſeaſes 


with due attention, we ſhall find they differ widely ; 
for the greaſe generally breaks out firſt at the bending 
of the paſterns backwards, and runs dowr.ward to- 
ward the heel and if it breaks upwards, a ſharp.ſerum 


oOones throu Zh the ſkin, that ſometimes brings off the 
hair, and by fretting the ſkin turns it ſcabby ; and if 


you lay your hand upon the part, you will find it hot. 


Now the taxcy commonly begins to þ apps | on the pa- 


der n 


. 
. 
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tern "Joint, and then it is only a f. ngle bud at firſt, on 
the fore part, or one ſide of the paſt-rn, which cauſes 
a2 ſwelling of the joint. After this other buds ariſe in 
of | Ute round tumours, which make the legs look knot- 
ted like a crab-tree ſtick, and hinder the horſe from 


Pa | | lying down. Then the knots aſcend upwards accord- 
11 ning to the courſe of the veins, into the hock, and from 
. thence to the thigh, as has been already mentioned, 

7 When it begins on the ſhackle vein, it is where it 
5 paſſes over the great ſinew behind. If in both caſes 
*. ſd is taken in time, the humour may be repelled by a 
to | Pouſltice made with bran and verjuice, bound round the 
he | Part and renewed once a day. When there is any 
2 Proud fleſh, it muſt be touched with Aqua Jes, about 
m. an hour before the poultice is applied. Af 
—_— When the veins become corded, and aſcend as high 8 
nd | 35 the thigh veins, or any large veſſel, a moderate 
he — quantity of the following mixture muſt be rub! 0 on the 
me — Veins and ſwellings. TS 
25 lake of linſeed oil half a pint; oil of turpentine, 
io! and oil of petre of each two ounces; tincture of 
. _ eaphorbium, and tincture of hellebore of each two 
Oo:  drams; of the green ointment of the ſhops two 
Le ounces; of oil of origanum half an ounce; of 
ad. 1 double aqua fortis half an ounce ; mix them to- 
i. ther, and when the efferveſcence is over, add two 
28a 3 ounces of Barbadoes tar; put them 1 in a bottle, and 
bart ſhake them together. = 
1 This is a ſtimulating mixture, and of great uſe to 
we diflolve the coagulated blood in the veins, and reſtore 
anger dhe parts to their due tone and functions It will be 
ſing © ſufficient to apply it once in two or three days, un- 
nſes leſs there is matter underneath the ſkin, or proud fleſh 
ly; Flugs up the orifices. In this caſe it mult be taken 
ding down by a ſmall hot iron, and the edges of the ſore 
to. muſt be cauteriſed all round, if there is any fungous Z 
rum _ fleſh thereon. When it ſhall chance to riſe again, it 

- the may be touch'd with aqua fortis, or with quickſilver and 
ES aqua fortis, rub'd in a mortar to the conſiſtence of a 
hot. Lniment, and ſmearing the ulcers with it, asoften as 
pa. they mr foul and rank. When the ulcers are moiſt 


N lime: 
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lime- lone and burnt alum may be made into a fine 
_ powder, and ſtrew'd thereon. | 


There are a great many 4 Wee nals 


uſe of by the common farriers, which are not worth 
' repeating, unleſs to warn others from uſing them. But 
the belt way to prevent that is, to take no notice of 


of them at all. Some of their poiſonous drugs only 
applied outwardly, have kill'd many horſes, and dogs 


that have fed on their carcaſes have died likewiſe. 


The following balls are proper in every ſtate of the 


farcy, and have cur'd it in a week or two, when given 
before the ſkin has ſuffered much by the diſeaſe, * 
giving them twice a day. But when the farcy is in- 
veterate, they muſt be continued a month or two, and | 
8 ſometimes 88 not neglecting the outward applica- = 
e — 
: | Take eight ounces of cinnabar of antimony ; > round FO 


| birthwort, and gum guaiacum in powder, of each 
two ounces ; make them into paſte, with a ſuffi- 


_ cient quantity of ny, and make balls of the ſe — 


of a walnut. 
Some recommend two ounces of quickfilver kill'd, | 
with an ounce of turpentine, and made up in four balls, N 


with gum guaiacum, diapente, and a ſufficient quantity | 
of honey, given twice a week with purges between, to 
prevent a falivation. Others rub the knots with te 
mercurial ointment, before they break, to diſperſe them; _ 
and, after they are broken, wich equal parts of turpentine 
and quickſilver rub'd together. But as the quickſilver 
Vill get into the blood by theſe means, the horſe mult 
be purged now and then, to carry it downwards 


Dr. Bracken ventures upon an Ounce of butter of anti- 


mony, the ſame quantity of bezoar mineral, be- 
ten up with half a pound of the cordial dall: the 


doſe three quarters of an ounce, every day for a 
_ fortnight, or three weeks, taſting two or three hours 
after it. a 
Teri mineral is a very likely ackicies; given in 


(mall quantities, that 1 it may neither make the horſe ſick, 
or raiſe ſaliv ation. The doſe is a ſcruple at a time, 
made into n bail with an Ounce of Spaniſh liquorice. 


It 


t it o be given every other night for a fortnight; and 

then to 0:nit it for eight or tea days, and repeat it a- 
gain. Wae:, the .orlc*; 1a0uth begins to be ſore, which 
may be known by his chewing, then give him gentle | 
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purges to Carry the hun. ours dow nwards. 
But the moſt efficacious of all theſe medicines is cal- 


cined mercury, four grains of which, given every hird 


night for three or four times, will have ſurprizing effects. 


It muſt be given with four grains of opium, and a 


ſcruple of camphire, and make it into a ball with a bit 


of the cordial ball, of the ſize of a walnut. The in- 
gredients it is mixt with, will prevent its falivating the 


horſe. In general it may be given accord ing to the 


- urgency of the ſymptoms, that is, every night, in very 5 
+: a d caſes. But then his mouth muſt be watched, le a | 
| al. vation ſhould riſe contrary to expectation. 


The Water Fa cy or dropſy, has no re emblance to 


| " common farcy, but is like the dropiy called che 
>  Araſarca in men. It ſhews itſelf in ſeverel parts of 
the body wich ſoft a which yield to the preſſure 


ind begins with a feveriſh- 


of the fingers. Another 
neſs and loſs of appetite , but when the tumour o es 


to maturity, the appetite returns, and nature pe forms 


the cure, with the neip of a tecd of ſcalded bran, with _ 
flour of brimſto:.:. The tumours are generally hot, and 


a little inflamed, which ſometimes diſappear of Rang 


ſelves, and tos break. Then they diicharge a 
little ſcalding hot water. Ina day or two they will di- 
geſt, and heal, without turning to an ulcer, | 

The regular way of curing this laſt fort is by bleed- 
ing and dretics. The following drink. is eftectu. 1 in 


— caſe. 


Take the leaves and bark of elder of each an ounce; 
5 of camomile flowers half an ounce; of juniper be 
ries bruiſed two ounces ; boil them in two quuts 
of water to three pints, and then add an ounce of 
laltpetre, and two ounces of honey. 5 
Give this every other morning, with an cunce of equal : 
parts of gum guaiacum, and cinnabar of antimony once 
a day, in a feed of ſcalded bran. Ihis may be conti- 
nued about a week or longer ff neceſſary. | | 
„ N2 5 on 
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In the Dropſy Anaſarca, make uſe of the following a 


dliuretie ball. F; X 
Take of ſaltpetre two ounces ; of the powder of ſquills 
half an ounce; of camphire a dram ; of honey 


enough to make a ball. This muſt be given once F 


a day, with a horn or two of the above drink. 
When the water has been carried off in a good mea- 
ſure by this method, then give him two or three 


| Purges, made with an ounce of ſuccotrine aloes ; two 5 
drams of jalap, half an ounce of Epſom ſalt, and 


 ſolutive ſyrup of roſes enough to make them into a | 
While he is taking the ficſt ball, he muſt have the 
beſt of hay and oats; but the firſt thing after his ball 


muſt be ſcalded bran, mixt with an ounce of crude | 


_ antimony, and the ſame quantity of ſulphur. This 


method will cure a horſe that is otherwiſe ſound, _ 
But when the dropſy proceeds from an inward decay, 
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or 2 corruption of the liver, he will loſe his appetite, 
and gleet at the noſe, with a deadneſs in his looks; 


you may, if it be wort | while, attempt the cure of the 1 


original diſeaſQ. 


; — — 


| | Of Critical Tumovuss. ; 
PRITICAL tumours are the conſequences of acute : 
| A Lu diſeaſes, when the febrile matter is thrown upon 
ſome particular part, which may either prove ſalutary, 


or otherwiſe, in proportion to the uſe and dignity of | 1 
the part, to which the tranſlation is made. II it falls 


on the internal parts or viſcera, it is generally fatal; 
on the joints it produces lameneſs. When it affefts 
the muſcular and outward parts, it ſhould never be re- 

pelled, but brought to ſuppuration, and then the horſe 


. 


ill be reſtored to his health. 


When it falls on the glands under the jaws, or be. 
| hind the ears, it begets the ſymptoms of the ſtrangles, 


and then they muſt be often anointed with ointment © * - 


cf marſh-ma!lows ; their heads muſt be cover'd, and 
they muſt have plently of gruel to drink, By this means 
ro cl wr wo ws i poor ooo Wo one they 
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they will break, and diſcharge a great plenty of mat- 
ter. But if they ſnould not break of themſelves, they 5 
muſt be opened with a ſmall hot iron. | 


Sometimes critical tumours affect the poll or withers, 


| and cauſe the poll- evil or fiſtula. "Theſe are to be cu- 
red like diſorders of this kind that ariſe ſpontaneouſly. 
When they appear upon the groins, they may cauſe _ 
the inſide of the groins to ſwell. This ſwelling ſome- 
times runs along the ſheath, and towards the lower velly, | 


breaking near the cleft. : 
When theſe ſwellings appear a little below the ſtifle 


bone, or run towards the hock, they generally are ſepa- 
rated into ſeveral ſmall puſtules, Which without great 
| care turn to ſcabby ulcers, which leave a thickneſs on the 
joint. Sometimes they fall upon the paſtern joint, x hich. 
muſt be treated with fomentations to make them per- 
ſpwire through the ſkin. They ſhould be made ſcalding 
bot. and then flannel ſhould be dipt therein, and 


wrung out dry. Then they ſhould be applied as hot 


as poſſible, and kept round the part till they begin to 
ccol; then apply another as before; this muſt be re- 
peated ſix or ſeven times. The laſt ſhould be bound 
on with another dry one over it, to keep up a conſtant. 


perſpiration. The fomentation may be thus made. 
Tan ſouthernwood, the dried tops of {ea wormwood, 
dried camomile flowers, of each an ounce ; of dried 
bay leaves half an ounce: boil theſe lightly, and 
then pour off the water; to Which add a pint of 
ſpirit of wine. „„ 5 


E SWELLINGS | from EXIERNAL  AccivexTs. 


ORS are liable to A of this kind from > 


blows, bruiſes and other accidents, which are 


| always proportio able to the violence of the ſtroke or 


ſhock, by whatever means it is applied. Blows on the 


head may be ſo ſtrong, as to bring on mortal con- 
vulſions. Bruiſes on the muſcular parts may bring on 


an impoſthumation; bad ſaddles may create navel gal's. | 
In „ A horſe may be hurt ſo any: Various Ways, 
e Fete N43 that 
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that it is next to an impoſſibility to enumerate them 
all; nor indeed is it neceſſary, becauſe in treating 


them there is but one intention of cure. 


When the blow has been very lately given, and 
the tumour has no tendency to ſuppurate, you may 


venture to repel it by aſtringents, and if it ſhould be 
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great, you ſhuuld make a revulſion by bleeding. Bathe |: 

the tumour with hot vinegar and verjuice, and when _ 
its ſituation will admit of it, make a bandage with _ 
flannel, and dip it in the ſame liquor, and then row] |: 


it on. This ſhould be applied frequently till the 


ſwelling and inflammation is abated, Sometimes a cold 
charge will be neceſlary, which is made with vinegar, 
| bole, and the whites of eggs, which muſt be ſo mixt as 
to make it of the conſiſtence of a poultice, and ſpread 
upon the part that is hurt. Or it may be made with 
vinegar, oil, and oatmeal. They may be applied twice 
2 day aſter the bathing, till * een abates. Then = 


to perfect the cure. 


Take camphorated ſpirit of wine four Ounces ; ſpirit 


of ſal ammoniac one ounce, and mix them. 
This will take away the remainder of the ſwelling. 


Sometimes it will appear neceſſary ro make uſe of 
the fomentation mentioned in the laſt ſection. Some 
recommend two ounces of ſal ammoniac, boiled in a quart 
of chamber Ive, made warm every time it is applied. 
When bruiſes are ſo great as to occaſion an extravaſa- 
tion of the blood, which may lie under the cuticle or 
deeper, ſo as to cauſe little abſceſſes, the part may be 
| ſcarified when it does not make its own way out through 
the ronen teguments. When this happens, you have 
gy on to do but to anoint the parts affected with 


the white ointment of the ſhops, which is made with oil, 
bees wax and ſperma ceti. | 


When a horſe's mouth is hurt by bad bits or th | 
we muſt take care to prevent an ulceration, which may 


: be done by the following mixture. 
Take ſpirit of wine and vinegar, of each four ounces ; 


of honey an ounce ; of burnt alum in powder two 

drams, and mix them in a vial. Waſh the ſores 

Vith this every wenne and n. This ik 
eg wue 
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wiſe may be injected up the noſtrils when there is 
2 ſore or a | tendency to an ulceration 1 in that part. 


07 n Gupace, | 
TOLTEN greaſe i is the voiding greaſy matter with 
the dung; which ſometimes happens to very 


| Fac horſes that ſtand much in the ſtable. Horſes of hot 
Conſtitutions which are apt to be coſtive, will ſometimes 


void great quantities of ſlimy matter like corruption, 


and the balls of the dung will be covered with a pellicle 


or thin ſkin. This is a common ſymptom which at- 


_ tends the retention of the dung. Nor can either of theſe 
be referred to the melting of the greaſe properly ſo call- 
ed. But how ever, it is known that theſe nen. are — 
5 called by larriers molten greaſe. _ 5 
When horſes void a matter of the colour of Rü 
it is a ſymptom of the worms, and weak horſes will of- 5 
ten void a loote ſlimy dung; but neither of theſe are 
properly molten greaſe. | 


A fat horſe may have his greaſe melted 3 hard : 
uſage, but ſeldom any other; and this muſt be done by 


hard riding or working in very hot weather; and then 


it is accompanied with a fever, reſtleſineſs, ſtartings, 


tremblings, great ſickneſs, ſhortneſs of breath, and ſome- 
times with pleuritic ſymptoms, His dung will then be 

extremely grealy with ſcouring ; his blood will have the 
| figns of an inflammation, that is, a thick fat ſkin over 


it of a buff. colour. The red or coagulated part is gene- 


rally exceeding ſlippery ; and the ſerum is ſlippery and 
clammy. He ſoon loſes his fleſh, and if he recovers he 


becomes hidebound for a time, with a ſwelling of the 
legs. Theſe, if not cured in time, will turn to the farcy 


or glanders, or an obſtinate ſurfeit. 5 
To prevent theſe conſequences the horſe mould bleed 
plentifully to relieve the inflammatory ſymptoms, which 
ſhould be repeated two or three days ſucceſſively; or til! 
the buff coloured pellicle goes off the blood He may 
alſo have a rowel in the breaſt : and when the working 
of che flanks begins to abate, he may have another in the 
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- belly, and one the inſide of each thigh. Emollient 
glyſters will be of great ſervice to cool the interſtices, 
uch as have beeen already preſcribed in other caſes; ta- 
king care that no irritating ingredient enters therein. 


Wich this caution they abate the inflammatory ſymp- 
toms and mitigate the fever, as well as bring away 


large quantities of greaſy matter. Inwardly he muſt 


have the tollowing infuſion for a drink every other day, = 

and the glyſter every day. | _ 

Lake of bayberries bruiſed, camomile flowers and 
rue, of each an ounce ; of {affron two drams; 


| : pour a quart of boiling water upon them, and let 
them ſtand twelve hours. Pour the water off and 


_ difiolve therein two ounces of ſalt petre and two 
ounces of Epſom ſalt. Laſt of all, put in two. 


- ounces of ſpirit of wine aud camphire. 


La the horſe have as much warm water, or water 
| gruel as he will drink. When the horſe has recovered | 
nis appetite, and the fever is gone off, he ſhould have 

two or three gentle aloetic purges, becauſe this diſtem- 
| Per generally leaves a ſwelling of the legs behind it. 
Take of myrrh, bay berries, round birthwort, and 
gentian, of each a dram; of ſuccotrine aloes an 


ounce; of ſaffron two drams ; of oil of amber a 


ſmall ſpoonful. Make theſe into a ball with ſolu- 


tive ſyrup of roſes. This may be repeated once 
in nine 29795 as long as any e ſnall require it. 


2 4 | Boxs SeAvix. 


Rows fptria' is a hard ſwelling on the inſide of the 


OS 


the two round proceſſes of the leg bone. Likewiſe a 
: ſpavin near the edge is not ſo bad as one that is more 

inward toward the middle, becauſe it does not ſo much 

affect the bending of the hock. That which proceeds 

from a brui e, is a ſort of baſtard ſpavin, and is not ſo 

bad as chat which riſes be The ſpavins os 5 
5 co ts 


"2 hock of a horſe's leg, which is of the hardneſs of a2 
| bone. 

That which begins on the lr part of the bock. 7.8 
not io dangerous as that which appears higher between 
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. * colts are of a kinder nature than thoſe of fall- gro w. 
? 2? horſes. In old horſes they are ſcarce to be cured at al 
Whenever a fullneſs of the fore-part of an hock 
* |? diſcovered after hard riding, that is likely to turn to 
TH ſpavin, you muſt endeavour by binding the cold charge 
1 round the part mentioned in tumours from accidents. It 
muſt be renewed ſeveral times a day, and the diſorder i 
muſt be treated in all reſpects as is there ſh-wn. | 
There are various methods, moſt of them very violent, 
5 for curing this diforder when confirmed, but none ſo 
t | good as the following compoſition. | 
1 | Take an ounce of quickſilver and rub it with 2n ounce 
0 
0 


. ee e e eee 


of Venice turpentine in a mortar till no part of the 
quickſilver can be ſeen; then mix it with four ounces 
of the green ointment of the ſhops : when they are 
5 well incorporated, put in a dram and a half of Spa- 
d | niſh flies in powder, and a dram of corroſive ſub- | 
> ©» _ limate, and two drams of oil of origanum. _ I 
| This muſt be laid pretty thick upon the part, when the Y 
kair i is cut off very cloſe, and the horſe muſt be tied up 


Z 


all day, and untied at night that he may lie down as uſu- 
n al. Then he muſt have a pitch plaiſter, or a ſticking plaiſter 
a2 ; over it, and bound on gently with a piece of tape or liſt, 
5 When the bliſter has done running, and the ſcabs dry 
2 and peel off, the ointment may be applied again in the 
. ſame manner as before. Theſe two applications in colts 
. and young horſes, will make a perfect cure. But when 
- > the ſpavin has continued for ſome time, it mult be renew- 
cd fiveor ſix times with greater diſtances between to pre- 

A vent a ſcar or baldneſs. Once a fortnight or three 
e weeks will be ſufficient. | 
2 I) be horſe mult have moderate exerciſe between whiles 
' _# and now and then a doſe of laxative phyſic, as well as 
3 diuretics, with ſalt petre, and a decoction of lignum 
n -* vitz or guaiacum raſpings to promote perſpiration. _ 
a His diet ſhould be only oats and good ſweet hay. 
e In an outward ſuperficial ſpavin, the horſe only grows | 
—_— if at firſt, and the ſpavin is plain and viſible to the eve; 
s but when it is more inward and riſes more ſuperficial and 
0 A fat, or when it puts out towards the hollow of the joint, 
cM and riſes upwards, it is very obſtinate and hard to cure, 
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When it runs inward to the ſinuoſities of the joints, it is 
general y incurable. In theſe caſes the horſe goes lame 
a conſiderable time, before the n appears out- 
Wardly. 5 
Tnis ſort ſeems to require very violent meaſures, : 
but the gentle ones will have the moſt happy event, 
therefore it will be beſt to try the method recommend- 
dad above; but when the ſpavins lie deep and run 
far into the hollow of the joint, a cauſtic ointment 
with ſublimate or arſenic is the likelieſt to ſucceed, 
becauſe theſe things eat deep, deſtroy their ſubſtance, 
and procure a plentiful diſcharge, which perhaps will 
carry off all the remainder of the ſpavin. The ſame | 
thing may be done by firing deep into the ſpavin. | 
The iron ſhould be in the ſhape of a fleam, but round. | 
ed on the face, that it may go deep, and thick on | 
the back to retain the heat. I here will probably be 
ga a large effuſion of blood, but it may be ſtopt with a | 
| Rypric, or rather with the agaric of the oak, called 
_ _ nouchwood or ſpunk, or with a piece of puff ball. As 
The wound in ſome caſes may be half an inch deep, | 
and an inch long, with two or three ſhort ſtrokes on 
each ſide, according to the Jargeneſs of the ſpavin. 


There will be no occaſion to renew the applications to ſtop 


the blood, if the method is uſed which was laſt recom- = 
mended. Sometimes a gleet of viſcid water will diſtil 
From the wound, and the hock will ſwell, which may 


be removed with the fomentations mentioned in punc-, . 
tured wounds. 


The firſt dreſſings may be turpentine ſpread on tos, 


which may be afterwards mixt with precipitate finely 
ground ; that is, two drams of precipitate to an ounce | 
of turpentine. The diſcharge may continue for two | 
months, and yet afterwards come to a good colour 1 i 
conſiſtence, and then the wound will ſoon heal. 2 0p 
In an old horſe, firing him round the hock 1 is the 
moſt likely method to ſucceed, ſo as to render him fit 


for ſome fort of bulinels,. but a perfect cure is never to 5 If 
de mans 
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dhe jardon is hard and inſenfible, 
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| Of the Cunn, OcsLem, Jab and Renk. 


A Cusn is a hard callous ſwelling, not unlike the 


ſpavin for conſiſtence it riſes from the joining 


| of the bones of the hock on the hind part. and forme 
a pretty large tumour from below the heel of the hock, 
and running a good way on the back part of the hind 


leg, covers the epiply/is of the inſtep bone, and in ſome 
gummy horſes ſpreads on both fides the legs It is at- 
tended with ſtiffneſs and ſometimes with pain and lame- _ 
neſs. „ 5 | . 


The cure may generally be performed with the b'ifter- 
ing ointment preſcribed for the ipavin. But if the curb _ 
is exceeding hard and obſtinate, it will be neceſſary ro 
fire it with a thin iron, which is the quickeſt way to get 
rid of it. You muſt make one line in the middle from 
te top to the bottom, and then croſs way on each fide 
| like a feather. The lines muſt be pretty deep, and when 
they are made, a little mild bliſtering ointment muſt be 
laid oyer the part, and when it has done running, lay 
the ſtrengthening plaiſter of the ſhops over the fore. If 
the horſe is full of blood and humours, it will be pro- 
per to purge after the cure with ſome gentle phyſic. 
O⸗ssre rs are little hard ſubſtances among the bones 
on the inſide of the knee. They grow cut of the gum- 
my ſubſtances, which faſten thoſe bones together, when 
the horſe is young, and before the joints are well knit. 


When they are taken notice of in time, a little oil of 


criganum rub'd on the part every other day will ef- 
fect a cure; but if they are of long continuance they 
- muſt be removed by Bug. onion, 
A JarDoN is a ſwelling on the outſide of the hock, 
_ proceeding from a kick or ſome ſuch accident. It is 
not dangerous becauſe it does not affect the motion of 
the joint; and if taken in time, may be cured with 
the repeated application of vinegar. But if it is inve- 


terate and creates a deformity, the beſt way is to bliſte? 
or fire; a mild bliſtering is generally ſufficient, unlels 
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A Rixc ox is a hard ſwelling on the lower part of 


the paſtern, which generally reaches half way round its 
fore part like a ring, whence its name is derived. It 
generally takes its riſe from the joining of the great and 
little paſtern bones, and cauſes a ſtiffneſs in the motion 

of the paſlern and foot; and when it grows hard and 
laarge, brings on a lameneſs, eſpecially when it falls 


downward to the coffin joint. 


| | When a ringbone appears on the foot of a well ſhaped _ 
„lender horſe, it is not ſo dangerous as to horſes that 


{ | have large bones and are fleſhy in thoſe parts. For as 
the iwellingis removed in theſe, a ſtiffneſs often remains. 
Y When it remains diſtinct in its proper place, it is always _ 
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ly cured, and in colts wears off ipontaneouſly. oo 
A genuine ringbone requires no other remedy beſides 
_ bliſtering, unleſs it be very hard, and then it will re- 


ſtinguiſhed from a ringbone, but by its being more pain- 
ful; and to cure this bliſtering alone is ſufficient, which 


_ attends the ringbone, it will be neceſſary to give him two 
or three purges, and in ſome caſes diureticks. | 


cure. When it has done running, 


more eaſily removed, than when it ſpreads downward _ 
| towards the coronet, on account of its affecting the cof= _ 
fin- joint Sometimes it may be derived from that joint 
originally; and then the cure is uncertain, When a 
Calloſity is found under the round ligament that covers 
the joint, it is impracticable. When it unites with the 
ligamentous ſubttance that joins the hoof to the fleſh, it 
is apt to turn to a quittor. When it continues on the 
pattern without running down to the coronet, it is eaſi- 


quire bliſtering and firing. When there is a ſwelling 
Which proceeds from the tendons, it is hard to be di- 


muſt be renewed two or three times if the urgency of 
the ſymptoms require it. When a ſwelling of the legs 


8 When the ringbone is hard and inſenſible like a piece 
of flint, there will be a neceſſity of firing it, becauſe all 


other methods are too mild, which muſt be done with a | 
thin inſtrument, and the lines muſt not be above a quar - 
ter of an inch aſunder, and they muſt be croſſed oblique- 
jy, with the ſame diſtances; then lay a mild bliſtering _ 
vintment over it, Which will be generally ſufficient for 


Take 
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Take of the ftrengthening plaiſter eight ounces; * ; 


| low roſin and bees wax, of each three ounces; 
melt them _ with a little oil, and make a 
charge to be ſpread over the paſtern joint, covering 
the whole with flocks or the ſtuffing of an old ſad- 
dle. The oil muſt be juſt ſo much as will 1 the 
charge from being brittle. . 
In two or three days time when the charge i is ſettled 


do the part, it will be proper to turn the horſe out to 


graſs. This method is to be followed when the ringbone 
falls towards the coronet of the coffin- joint; for firing 
may be performed ſafely all over the coronet, as well 
as cauſtic applications may be laid thereon without any 


danger. After which the charge muſt be applied, which 
prevents quittors and ulcerations under the hoof. Some 


draw out the ſoal by way of =_ ention, but 1 it is ſeldom 


| attended with ſucceſs. | 


of ears, 


j 4 Gnas are hav excreſcences hich grow out of | 


the ſhank bone, of various ſhapes and ſizes. Some 


are large and others ſmall; ſome are round and others 
have a ridge. When one riſes on one ſide the bone and 


another on the oppoſite fide, iome take them for one, and 
call it a thorough Splent. As alſo another that is fixed like 
a wedge between the back finew and the hard part of the 
bone, reaching acroſs from fide to fide. - 

Splents on the legs of colts and young horſes, ſeldom 
want a remedy, becauſe they will fall of themſelves, in 
proportion as the parts acquire a firmneſs, On the other 


hand, when the ſubſtance of a ſplent is become quite 
bony, it will be in vain to meddle with it at all; eſpe- 


cially when the ſkin is quite looſe over it. Splents ne- 
ver cauſe lameneſs unleſs they ariſe near the bending of 
the joint, or are ſo Poe as to preſs againſt the bare: 


ſinew. 


At the time when the 8 firſt appear, the beſt me- 
thod of cure is to rub the ſmall of the leg with vinegar. 


or old os which N ſtops their growth, and 


| cauſes | 
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| cauſes them them to wear away inſenſi bly. Some moift | 
- _ conſtitutions require purging and diuretics. When the 
 fplent is near the knee it mult be treated as a bone ſpa- | 

vin, by bliſtering and hring all over. | 
Ihe cure of a ſplent between the back ta and the | 

bone is by boring it in ſeveral places with an iron that is 
not very hot, taking care not to hurt the back finew, | ' 
and avoid ng the veins as much as poſſible ; and then the 
| horſe muſt be fired all over the back part of the legs like | 
_ a feather, making the lines pretty cloſe together, but not 
deep. However, the beſt way is to try mild bliſters, 
Which bid fair for ſucceſs, and will . no defor- 
mity. | 


Y Wixpoalts 6nd Wixpy 8 


\ Iindgall is a flitulent or windy tumour, which fields By. 
| to the finger being preſſed, and when it is remo- 
ved, returns to itſelf. They are known by the riſings | 19 
| of the ſkin, and are plain to be ſeen. 5 
Windgalls on the hind legs never mil lameneſs, but 13 
N 3 a ſtiffneſs after riding. Thoſe on the fore legs ren- | 
der a horſe lame at firſt, which turns to a ſtiffneſs, at- 
tended with ſtumbling, or a diſpoſition to ſtumble, But 
a dap's rett will ſet them to rights again. Windgalls on 
the ſinuoſities of the hocks are always troubleſome, cauſe 
a deformity, and, unleſs taken in time, will render a 
| horſe incurably lame They are but ſmall at firſt, but 
at length grow as large as a pullet's egg, and puth out 
on each fide of the hollow of the hock. Flatulent well 
ings above the knee always cauſe lameneſs. When un- 
der the tore part of the knee, in the interſtices on both 
ſides the joint, they are dangerous. | 
Windy ſwellings in the interſtices of the mat. of 
the hips and thighs, though blown up like little blad- 
ders, ſeldom cauſe lameneſs, and are eaſily cured. Vind- 
galls that proceed irom a nature} weaknels of the limbs | 
4 are enn unleſs the conflitution alters for the bet- 4 


. 
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When borſes ſwell about the paſterns, with a fulneſs on 


each ſide the back ſinews, we may conclude that wind- 
| galls are coming on ; and then bathe the part tw ice a 
day with vinegar, Likew iſe the followi ing tomentation 


may be uſed : 


Take of oak bark an ounce; of pomegranate rind half | 
an ounce; of the water of a ſmith's forge three 


pints; boil them to two pints, and then add two 
drams of roch alum. Soak flannel in this decoc- 


tion, and bind it about the park while the horſe 
ſtands in the ſtable. 


When the windgalls are g grown large and feel like 


kernels, or relaxed ſinews, and are on the hind legs, 


the beſt way is not to meddle with them, for a travel- 


ling horſe will never grow lame with them. Bur when 

they are ſeated on the fore legs, and make a horle trip 
and ſtumble, the cure may be attempted by mild blit- 
ters, which by often repeating will draw out the hu- 
mour, diſperſe the wind, and remove them by degrees. 
This always takes off a windzall about the fetlocks, and 
often the windy ſwelling about the hocks ; but then it 

has been often repeated, at ſuch times as a working horſe 
has been at reſt from his labour: a little of the bliſter- 


ing ointment ſhould be laid on every other day for a 
week, which will cauſe a plentiful diicharge : and . 
the bliſters are dried up, the horſe may go to his uſual 
work, for three weeks or a month, and then repeated 
when the owner can allow him leiſure. Firing is the 


moſt expeditious way; but then it never makes a per- 


te& cure, and leaves a ſtiffneſs on the joint; 
it ſtops the increaſe of the ſw elling, and renders a horſe _ 
more uſeful. The bliftering ointment ſhould be the 
ſame as is recommended in the blood ſpavin. | 
Puffs and windy ſwellings about the joint of the his: 
which proceed from kicks or other external hurts, are 
beſt repelled by aſtringents, ſuch as the ſtrengthening 
ſomentation, or decoction abovementioned ; where, in- 
ſiead of the ſmith's forge water it may be boiled i in vine- 
gar; but I know not whether it will be better or not. 

I; this will not do then bliſter, for they ſhould be re- 
moved as ſoon as poſſible: but firing with a ſmall iton 


However 
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is the ſpeedieſt way, making the lines as near together 


as poſſible. Then cover the knee with the ſtrengthen- 


7 Ing plaiſter as abovementioned. 


Windy ſwellings between the interſlices of the muſcles 4 
of the hips are to be cured by an inciſion, and then brin ing :.0 


the wound to a ſuppuration ; or waſh the place with eq 


parts of white wine and vinegar ; for when the humours 
are diſcharged, the wound will ſoon heal. Theſe tu- 


_— 
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mours are not dangerous, and will often Ou. to  repet- Þ 


lents; therefore 5 _ be tried firſt. 


— 
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| Blood ſpavin i is properly a Varix, or en of a2 
; oft, unequal, knotty, indolent tu- 
mour, yielding to the touch, and runs along the inſide 
of the hock. The moſt remarkable part of the ſwell- 
ing is no bigger than a large walnut, and is generally 


vein. It is a 


attended with a weakneſs and lameneſs of the hock. 


This diſeaſe, when recent, may be cured by remedies 
that are cooling, aſtringing, and drying, in which com- 
prefſes may be dipp'd and bound on the part, or flannel. 


| ſoaked in the ſame, and bound on it hot. This mult be 
repeated ſeveral times a day. 


Take of oak bark two ounces; pomegranate rind and 
roch alum of each one ounce ; boil them in two 
quarts of vinegar, or ſmith's forge \ water to three 


pints. 


When this method i is ineffectual, the 1 vein muſt be . 


ken up by opening the ſkin the whole length, and then 
paſſing a crooked needle underneath the vein, a little 
Way below the ſwelling; the needle muſt be armed 


with a double thread waxed to tie up the vein. The 


| ſame operation mult be performed a little above the 


ſwelling. and the turgid part of the vein will come off 
buy digeſtion, when the ligature rots off. The fore | 
| ſhould be dreſſed with a digeſtive with turpentine, ho- 
| ney, and ſpirit of wine, which is ſofter and better than 
oil of turpentine. When it is well, the horte ſhould be | 


uled very ge atly, till he recovers his is Rrength. 


| When 
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w hen beſides the blood ſpavin there are « pall and fla- 


tulencies in the hocks, in young horſes they will give 


way to the above fomentation; but when they are ob- 
ſtinate, the veins muſt be taken up as before, and the 


puffs cured 12 — and 5 as > has been before | 


* * 


— — 
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| Wes may ariſe in any part of a horſe's body, N 


and are always contained in a Hi, or Bag, 
which advances by very flow degrees, and the bag in- 
creales in thickneſs as the wen in bulk In men they | 


have different appellations, according to the humour or 
matter they contain; but in horſes this diſtinction is 


needleſs, becauſe They do not require a different method 7 
of cure. e 
When the wen | has 2 ſmall root 1 is pendulous, 85 95 
belt way is to tie a waxed packthread round it, which 
muſt be made tight by degrees, till the wen falls off. 
Afterwards it may be healed with a mixture of turpen- 
tine, honey and ſpirit of wine. When the wen is 


broad and tied down with ſeveral cords and ſtrings, the 


beſt way is not to meddle with it. But if the wen is 
free from theſe and is thought curable, it mult be either 
cut out or opened with a cauſtic. This done, it muſt 

be dreſſed with dry tow, and afterwards with the com- 
mon digeſtive. It proud fleſh ariſes it muſt be dreſſed 

with turpentine and red precipitate, in the proportion 
of an ounce of the former to a dram of the latter. When 

the proud fleſh is very rebellious, you may ſtrew the 

precipitate over it alone, or mixt with burnt alum, in 
equal quantities. It the ulcer is cancerous, it may be 7 
touched with a feather, dipt in the butter of antimony. 
| Horſes have ſometimes tumours on the heel or hock, 
which come to a conſiderable bulk, but are ſeldom pain- 
ful, unleſs inflamed or ſuppurate. Theſe differ little 


4 from encyſted wens, and bave much the ſame contents; 
2 ſome call theſe bog-/pawins. Thole on the elbow or heel 
4 ot the hock, are te 


dom cured without W a blemiſh = 
* 
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or calloſity. If they are diſcovered at firſt, the beſt way 


of curing them is by repellents; but when the veſſels 
are broken, and the fluids extravaſated, they may be 
| brought to ſuppuration by ointment of marſh-mallows. 
But if the ſkin is thick, they may be opened with a 


knife, on the moſt depending part. The ſame caution 


_ ſhould be oblerved, with regard to tumours on the pro- 
ceſſes of any of the bones, eſpecially on the joints. 


When the matter contained in theſe tumours is all diſ. 
charged, the abſceſſes muſt be dried with ſoft dollils, 


dipt in a mixture of turpentine, honey, and tincture of 
myrrh; and then there remains nothing to do, but to 
| bathe the part once a day, with equal parts of wine and 


vinegar, with an eighth part of oil of vitriol, dropt into 
it very leiſutely. 


Theſe ſo:ts of fv ellings on the Wels, often contain 


= M \ thick paſte, and ſometimes a thin clammy water, which 
Dr. Bracken takes to be the ſynovia of the joints, and 
haas given it the name of the bog-/pawin above mention- 
ed. He cured a colt of his own, by opening the tumour 
with an inciſion knife, or ſcalpel ; firſt ſeparating the 
kin from the tumour, taking care to avoid any vein as 
much as poſſible : then he opened the cyſt, and a large 
quantity of brown glairy matter ran out. Atterwasds 
he put in a powder made with calcined Roman vitriol, 
one third part of burnt alum, and a little bole armeniac 
mixt together. This conſumed the cyſt or bag in three 
br four days, by repeating it three or four times, and 
brought it away in ſloughs or ſkins. The wound was 
| healed with a warm digeitive ointment with turpentine, 

honey, &c. But this was not brought about without a 


ſwelling of the joints, which was forwarded with warm 


fuomentations, with flannel ſqueezed out from a decoc- 
tion of roſemary, wormwood, favin, pennyroyal, thyme, 
juniper and bayberties bruiſed. This brought down the 
; . and the wound. to a ys condition. 


or 
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; A0 Wound i is 2 Eides of continuity ads: in a ſoft f 
part by any external cauſe All inſtruments, or 

any thing elſe that is capable of prop þ a diviſion in any | 

ſuch part, may be the cauſe of a woun | 

Some things may do it by pricking, others by cutting, ko 

others by bruiſing, others by tearing, and others again 

by burning. Thoſe inſtruments that thus divide any 

part, will make wounds of different kinds, with reſpect 

to their ſize, figure, and direction. There are many 

other diſtinctions, of which the eye is the beſt Junge, © and . 


therefore I ſhall omit them all as ſuperfluous. | 


A ſimple wound made in the fott parts, requires __ 
thing bee A compound wound is attended 


with ſore accident, which requires a different treat- 


ment; as ſuppoſe a hurt of the bone. A wound may be 


attended with a hemorrhage, pain, inflawmations, 3 7 fe- > 
ver, convulſions, &c. | - : 
Pain may be cauſed by the peril Aries of he 5 
tendinous, nervous, and mcmbranous parts; by a fo- 
reign body left in the wound, and by the falling of ſome 
bumour on a membranous part. A ba mar rhage may 


proceed from the opening of a large vein or artery, and is 


of bad conſequence, when it is ſeated in a part that no 


application can reach. Cenvulſions may be cauſed by 
hurts of the nervous parts, and from the dividing of an 
antagoniſt muſcle. It may alſo proceed from a great joſs 


of blood. A palſey may proceed from the diviſion of the _ 


nerve belonging toany particular part, or from the cut- 


ting in two of a muſcle or its tendon. An inflammation | 
may be produced by any thing that hinders the free cir= _ 
culation of the blood in the ſmall veſſels. This in wounds 8 
may have ſeveral cauſes. A fever is the conſtant atten- 
Cant of violent pain, and may allo happen when the | 


wound i is about to ſuppurate. 


By the ſight we may diſcover the external greatneſs WE 
a wound, and the loſs of ſubttance : and by the finger 


or a probe we may diſcover the direction; we may judge 


„ 
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any part; and ſometimes from the excrements that Pro- 
.  Ceed from the wound. 
The progneſtics of wounds may be taken from their 
cauſe, their ſituation, and their eſſential difference. 


| Thoſe of the teguments and fleſhy parts are leſs trou- 
bleſome than thoſe of the membranous, aponeurotic, and 


nervous parts; as for inſtance, the joints. Wounds of | * 


the external parts are leſs dangerous than thoſe of the | 


internal. Thoſe of the principal trunks of the veſſele, 3 


than thoſe of the branches, where the hæmorthage may 


de readily ſtopt. Wounds in the enen parts are very 1 C 


dangerous. | 

Slight n are of the 1.5. "uu "ond auitler for 
they require nothing but their reunion. Grievous wounds 
_ are thoſe of the membarance, aponeuroſes, and ten- 
_ dons; particularly the joints, as before raken notice 


of. Mortal wwaund; are thoſe of the veſſels and inter- 4 | 


nal parts; wounds of the heart are almoſt always mor- 
| tal; wounds of the lungs are ſometimes curable. — |} 
Wounds made with a cutting inſtrument, are not ſo 


5 bad as thoſe with a ſmall ſword. Thoſe made with a | 
blunt weapon, are worſe than either of the former. | 


When a wound in the head is attended with convulſions | 
or the ſtaggers, it ſhows the brain is hurt ; or if the ſkull | 
is fractured, and any part of it depreſſed, the ſame ſymp- 


toms will happen, both which caſes are commonly mor- 
tal. _ 


2 


— 


Wounds have four ſtages ; ; the fri is while it bleeds; 


the feeond i is while it is ſuppurating ; ; the third is while 
the fleſh is growing again; ; and the fourth i is the time it 


takes in healing. 


The ff ſtage is when the lips of the wound are 
open, and get at a diſtance from each other, by their 
own proper elaſticity; whence proceed the hzmor- 
 Thage and pain. Though gun-ſhot wounds ſeldom | - 
bleed. When the diviſion is fimple and without loſs of 
ſubſtance, we have nothing to do but ſtop the bleed- 
ing, eaſe the pain, and bring the lips of the wound 
together. Thus theſe have but one ſtage. Wounds 
with loſs of ſubſtance may bleed for hours, unleſs 
prevented by a proper dreſſing; during the firſt five 
Lo Wrap | | O90 oe 
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o. or fix days, it grows moiſt by little and little, and emits 
I a reddiſh ſerum, which becomes more plentiful as it ap- 
eir þ  . proaches the ſecond ſtage. The approach of the ſup- 
-e | puation is uſher'd in by feveriſh ſymptoms, which are 
\u- | proportioned to the largeneſs of the wound. The, 
ng +. twelling will go down in proportion to the increaſe of 
of | the ſuppuration, and ceaſes entirely when this is quite 
he | finiſhed, The remains of the divided veſſels, and the 
le, Een Juices, are the cauſe of the ſuppuration. 
In the third ſtage the nutticious juices of the part, 
ry | can eaſily come as far as the lips of the wound, and 
[cover the extremities of the divided veſſels, to repair 
or | the loſs of ſubſtance. In the fourth ſtage, when the 
-2; | wound is filled up with new fleſh, the ſurface of the 
n. wound begins to dry from the edges, and form a pel- 


ce | licle called a cicatrix, which is different from the tegu- 

-r- | ments or we reſt of R mmm v 

\r- | MNaturecarries on the cure of a wound in the manner 
_ 


' juſt mentioned, and art removes all impediments out of 
ſo the way, by bringing the lips together by particular 
1a | operations, by promoting the ſuppuration, by removing 


er. any thing that may prevent the regeneration of fleſh, | 
ns 1 and promoting the formation of a cicatrix, and by pre- J 
all | + venting all accidents as much as poſſible, that may re- ö 
p- [3 tard any of the intentions of nature. 1 
r- | The cure oſ a wound muſt be begun by the removal ©} 
| [2 of all the ſtrange ſubſtances, ſuch as clotted blood, 2 
s; earth, ſand, &c. which would hinder the cloſing of the N 
ile 4 lips of the wound, and conſequently hinder their re- f 
9 1 union. The lips of theſe ſorts of wounds are to be — 
2? brought rogether with the fingers, and they are to be 
ire 2 kept in that ſituation, by fuch methods as the ſituation 8 
ir of the wound will allow, as bandage, agglutination and 5 
r- 3 futures. When the wound is not deep and happens on ] 
m the limb, a bandage will ſerve to. keep the lips toge- | 
of © ther, which muſt be left to the ingenuity of the opera- 
d. tor. When it is in the parts about the head, the dry 
d ©} future will be ſufficient. When the wound is deep in 
de _ muſcular parts, a real ſuture muſt be made uſe 


- The. --: 
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The ſuture is an operation which by the means of 3 


' needle and thread, or two or three together, bring to. 
| gether the lips of a wound, and keep them together till 
they are perfectly united. The needle muſt be crook- 

"ed, and of a ſize folficient to compaſs the wound: with 
this you mult enter the. fleſh at a diſtance from the lips, 

_ almoſt equal to the depth of the wound, or the ſtitches 

will be apt to cut through the fleſh, or when the lips 


are drawn together, there will be a hollowneſs left at 


the bottom, where matter may lodge and do a great deal | 


of miſchief.  Waxed thread is better than ilk, becauſe 


it rots more eaſily, and is not fo apt to cut. One ſtitch 
in the middle is ſufficient for a wound of two or three. 
inches long; and where wounds require more ſtitches, | 
they may be at an inch diſtant from each other; or if 1 
the wound be deep, ſomewhat farther. _ ml 
Horſcs are ſo apt to burſt the ſtitches when they; get 
up or lie down, that this operation ſhould be omitted, 
unleſs the wounds are large and gaping, or lacerated and 
torn. Wounds that enter the cavity of the body, 
ſhould always be kept open with a tent or doſſil, armed 
with a digeſtive of turpentine ; honey and the tincture 
of myrrh, or the tincture of myrrh and aloes alone. 
| The tents or doſſils ſhould be ſoft, looſe, and very ſhort, 
when they are put into the wounds of the fleſhy parts, 
Which it is not convenient to ſtitch up; for when they 
are long, they are apt to breed finuous ulcers, and foul 
the bones and ſinews in thoſe. of the joints, Indeed it 
would be well if theſe ſorts of things be always avoided, 
bedcauſe they hinder in ſome meaiure the filling up of 
the wound with good fleſh, and mote ſo, when they 
"are crammed in hard; beſides raving other bag acci- 
dents. | 
When a wound is s deep, and does not penetrate. in- 
Ward to the bones, it will be beſt to make a counter | 
opening to prevent an abſceſs; but if it penetrates ob- 
liquely downward, a bandage will be proper if the | 
part will allow it to be uſed. When this cannot be 
done, it will be proper to uſe an injection with tinQure 
of myrrh and aloes. But if the abſcels i is my made, 


and 


| 1 


before. 


Four ounces more or leſs of this, according to the 
capacity or depth of the abſceſs, ſhould be injected with 
a ſyringe that has a pipe, that will reach pretty near the 
bottom, when the wound will not admit the body of 
the ſvringe . itſelf, as they ſeldom will thoſe that are 
large. When this has Jefſen'd the diſcharge, and 
brought it to a better conſiſtence, it may be uſed once 
2 day, and then once in two or three days. The mat- 
ter ſhould firſt be ſqueezed out from below or up- 
wards, when the ſituation of the abicets renders it ne- 
ceſſary. . 5 
Contuſed wounds of the” joints ſhould always bank * 
pledgit laid over them, ſpread with the common dig 
ttixe, and bound with a roller of broad tape or lift. 
fore which, and when the wound 1s open'd, bathing ke it 
- vith ſpirit of wine, will be very proper. When you 
. perceive any little abſceſſes lie under the ſkin, they 
muſt be ſnip'd with the {cizzars to let out the matter, 
do preyent its corroding the ligaments. 


In all the joints, but more particularly the knee, 


great care muft be taken to prevent inflammations and 
fluxions; and when they are already begun, theſe ſymp- _ 
toms may be abated by the following fomentation. _ 
Take the tops of lavender, roſemary, thyme, ſage, 
|. camomile flowers, wormwood, bay- berries, and 
Juniper berries of each an ounce ; of water t- 0 
4 quarts and a pint: boil them a little while, and 
| 1 then ſtrain off the decoCtion ; to which add a -pant ” 


and a half of common proof ſpirit. 


_ Pretend | to ſoy what py advantage it can be of, This 
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and has continued ſome time, the injection muſt be of a2 

ſharper nature, ſuch as this which follows. | a 

Diſſolve half an ounce of Roman vitriol in a quart 

of water, and pour the water gently off into a large 

| bottle. Then add half an ounce of camphorated 
ſpirit of wine, with the ſame quantity of ſharp _ 
vinegar ; ſhake them together, and then add two _ 

_ ounces of the bes, 6 ar ointment, ſhaking it as 


Some put two ounces of pot-aſhes, aud as ck Gal 
ammoniac into a decoction of this kind; but I can't 


ſomentatiou 


n 4 \ * 
Ks 4 5 . 
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, ts is good i in all bruiſes and punctures of the 
legs, eſpecially where the wound is dry and does not 


run: and it will be the more neceſſary, becauſe theſe 


ſorts of accidents are often attended with the moſt vio- 


lent pains. This liquor muſt always be made hot at 


nothing elſe will be weaned for that purpoſe. 


In Gun-/bot wounds the bullet muſt always firſt be ex- 
trated if poiſible ; but when it has paſs'd quite through 
the limb, it ſeldom wants any thing but the pouring of 
ſpirit of wine into both orifices, and then a ſhort tent 


arm'd with turpentine, honey, and tincture of myrrh. 


It ought always to be remember'd, that ſpirituous me- 
dicines and bathing with them always agree beſt with 
ttheſe ſorts of wounds. Profuſe bleedings, if the veſ- 

ſels can be come at, may be ſtop'd as above. If not, 

: inject the royal tincture, to be had at the chemiſts 

in London, with a ſyringe that has a pipe of ſufficient 

length. Both orifices mult be kept open, till the wound 

is fill'd up with ſound fleſh. When there are any ſplin- 

- ters of the bone, or it is become foul, the wound muſt 

be enlarged with a ſponge tent, or an inſtrument. But 
then theſe caſes are always dangerous. 

When there is a ſymptomatic fever, it 3 "Ss 1 | 

with bleeding, laxative 850 ſters, ſcalded bran and water 


mel. 
5 | Faru 


5 


the time of uſe, and à flannel cloth muſt be dipt i in it, 
wirung out, and apply'd five or ſix times, one after an- 
other when they begin to cool. This muſt be repeated 
morning and evening, till the wound begins to digeſt; 
and after the firſt ſmall appearance of matter the danger 
1s generally over. This method is likewiſe exceeding 
| uſeful for the ſwelling of the plate vein after bleeding, 
and to ſtop the mortification ſometimes W e on by | 
_ Towelling. | 
The cure of ſmall imple wounds i is eaſy formed: 
1 by laying on dry lint firſt, and then tow upon that; o 
the lint may be dipt in friar's balſam and laid on, and 
then if there is any bleeding it will ſoon ſtop. When 
a a large veſſel is divided, and the bleeding or hemor- 
hage is great, it will be beſt to apply ſlices of puff ball, 
or agaric of the oak, called touch- wood or ſpunk, and 


dee 


) 


„ 5 St; os = 
| Burns of gun-powder may be cured by binding com- 
mon falt thick on the part, and letting it continue for 
twelve hours; this will either prevent a bliſter, or diſ. 
> | poſe it to heal ſoon. And ſo will bathing it with rectifi- 
it | ed ſpirits of wine for an hour or longer, and afterwards 
t, once a day. If the burn is very great, make a poultice 
- | with ſalt, ſoap and ſpirit of wine, and apply it to the 


d | parts. When it is attended with a great ſwelling, lay - , 
; | ona poultice made with milk and elder flowers. When = 
er there is proud fleſh, mix two drams of red precipitats  F 
gs | with an ounce of yellow baſilicon to bring it down. 
in | Of Urck 

1 . 4 N ulcer is a ſolution of continuity in a ſoft part. 
d for when it affects the hard parts, that is the q 
en | bones, it is called a caries. It may ariſe from an inter- 


nal as well as an external cauſe, and generally ſucceeds 
„ an abſceſs. J)) ⁵ ⁵ oy 

With regard to their dimenſions they are diſtinguiſh'd | 
into great and little, deep or ſuperficial. With reſpe&t 
5 * to the place, if they are deep, they are called cavern- F 


> ous; when they are attended with a carnous excreſ- ; 
4 cence, they are termed ulcers with an hyperſarcofis. 1 
nt When they are ſurrounded with hardneſs and calloſities. 
b. 1 they are called callous ulcers ; when the ulcer is inve- F 
=. terate, ſinuous and callous, it is termed a fiſtula. They 
n | 3 f . 2 
rare alſo called varicous when attended with varices of : 
el- i: =: % on 1 
* 5 When they are joined to any other diſorder, they $ 


have their name from thence ; thus they may be ſaid ta F 
41 be inflamed ulcers ; painful, tumified, or ulcers with a . 
ne |: caries. With regard to the matter that flows from them, | 
f they may be ſanious, ſordid, virulent, or verminous. 
8 The ſanious ulcers abound with a ſeroſity or ichor. 
Sordid ulcers ſend forth a thick janies of different co- 
d Jours, as black, livid, aſh-colour'd, and the like. A 
i |; virulentulcer is ſull of a limpid corroſive matter. The 
verminous ulcers produce animalcules, or ſmall 


worms. | Eo es 
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The cauſes from whence they proceed, give a diffe- 


rent denomination to ulcers. Thoſe that ſucceed 
wounds and open abſceſſes, and whoſe cauſe is only lo- 


cal, are ſaid to be well conditioned or benign. When 


they proceed originally from any diſorder of the blood. 
they are called malignant. Cancerous ulcers are of the 


„ GE EEE Es 
Luhe cauſes of ulcers are of two kinds; the one in- 


| ternal, the other external. The internal proceeds from 


a depravation of the nutricious juices, or they are hin- 
dered from flowing to the extremities of the veſſels, and 
without theſe the ulcers can never be incarned and ci- 


c atriſed. Remedies deſigned only to conſume fungous 


excreſcences continued long on wounds, or after the 
opening of an abſceſs; dreſſings perform'd with an im- 
proper Apparatus, ſuch as tents, doſſils, pledgits, ca- 


be the external cauſes of ulcers. 


8 nulæ, &c. And other things improperly applied may 


the varicous dilatations of the veins round about them. A 
ſanious ulcer may be diſtinguiſh'd from others, by a 
large quantity of ſanious matter which colours the com- 


| preſſes black. A fiſtulous ulcer is generally ſtraiter at 


Ulcers attending particular diſtempers already menti- 
on'd, I ſhall now paſs by; varicous ulcers are known by 


e 
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TE afar: 


3X e 


te entrance than at the bottom, and the ſides are hard | 


and callous ; verminous and fungous ulcers are evident 
to the ſight, A cancerous ulcer has hard elevated re- 
verted edges, and is ſoon filled up with fungous ſani- 
_ ous fleſh, and a ſtinking corroſive ichor proceeds there- 
from, which eats by degrees into the fleſh, and forms 
ſi nuoſities on every fide. The veins of the tumour are 
dilated and varicous, and the ulcer itſelf has a very diſ- 

agreeable aſpect. er Co fo 9 8 
The prognoſtic ſigns of ulcers are taken from their 
cauſes, and the parts in which they are ſeated ; the more 
difficult it is to determine the cauſe of an ulcer, the more 
dangerous it is: ſimple ſuperficial ulcers are attended 
With little or no danger, unleſs the blood is greatly viti- 
ated. But when the edge riſes above the ſurface, and 
grows callous, they are not ſoon levelled, in ſuch a 
manner as to be fit for cicatrization. An ulcer with a 
e Caries 


Vi 
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caries of the bone is much more difficult to manage 
than a ſimple ulcer; and this is more or leſs, aecording 
to the place where the ulcer is ſeated, and to the good 
or bad ſtate of the blood; as well as the eauſes from 
whence it proceeds. Cavernous ulcers are not fo dan- 


gerous as ſinuous ulcers, eſpecially when the ſinuoſities 
terminate near a jointꝰ? Fiſtulous ulcers are ſtill more 


dangerous, becauſe they ate often ſeated near the joints 
and other dangerous places, which render horſes of lit= _ 
| tle uſe when the cure is compleated. Malignant or pu- 
trid ulcers are always dangerous, becauſe they are a gn . 


of a vitiated blood; and when they have a carrion ſmell 


with a large diſcharge of ſtinking ill coloured matter, — 
they generally end in a mortification. - Cancerous ulcers 


are the worſt of all, only they do not terminate fo tud- : 


denly, but will ſuffer a horſ+ to-Tanguiſh a conſiderable 
time before they kill. Varicous ulcers which are ſeat- 
ed among the blood veſſels, are ſpungy and hafd to di- 
geſt, being full of a bloody icher. I heſe are very dif- 
ficult to cure. But a ſimple varicous ulcer may be cu- 
red with great facility. 5 So ũ ä 
he cure of ulcers 1 
inſiſted on, becauſe, beſides thoſe already treated 
of, the poll-evil, fiſtula on the withers, the glan= 
ders, and quittors will be mentioned in diſtin ſecti- 
ons. . 5 ³äl 15 5 
A ſmple ulcer needs only be brought to the ſtate 
of a clean wound, and then it may be treated as ſuch, 
'3 by incarning and cicatriſing applications. In order to 
perform this, it will be neceſſary to lay the ulcer open 
if there be occaſion, that its whole ſurface may be clean- 
ſed and de terged. This may be done with tincture of 
myrrh and aloes, and with yellow baſilicon, and red 
5 e er Alſo with two ounces of turpentine and 
Honey, mixt with a dram of Verdigreaſe. When the 
aulcer is deterged, it may be incarned with lint alone, 


n general need not be largely 


provided the matter is laudable; if otherwiſe a vulne- 
rary baltam may be ſpread on lint and applied. But no 


_ tents muſt be uſed, becauſe they retard the cure, by = 
Preventing or deſtroying the ſprouting granulations of 
_ the good fleſh, or produce calloſities. Deep ulcers 


Fs: ſhould 


— 
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ſiſmould be kept open by filling them with lint ; leſt the 
lips ſhould cloſe too ſoon, and prevent the dreſſings 
from reaching the bottom. When the cavity is filled 
up with good fleſh, it will be beſt to ciacatriſe with dry 
lint or Frier's balſam. If there ſhould be any inequali- 
ties, they ſhould be taken down with blue vitriol, pow-. 
der of myrrh, burnt alum, red precipitate, -&c;; - 


When proud fleſh is to be conſumed, four ounces of 


yellow baſilicon, to half an ounce of red precipitate is a 
good proportion; but it may be made ſtronger or 
- weaker juſt as you pleaſes | Re; 
= Fiftulous ulcers beſides being confiderably deep, have 
85 1 a calloſity, which muſt be removed before 


eycan be cured. This muſt be performed with a knife 


or eſcharotics. The beſt of this laſt kind, though 
known to few, if any, is verdigreaſe ground with gum 
| _ water, and made up into a tent, that may fill the cavity 
of the fiſtula, and in three or four days time you may 
take it out, and it will bring out the callus along 
with it, and a laudable matter will be left behind. 
But in order to perform this, the orifice muſt be firſt 
inlarged with a ſponge tent. Or if you chooſe, and 
It is practicable, lay open the /z/a to the bottom with 
_ a knife; then make a mixture with equal parts of tur- 
pentine, myrrh, the yolks of eggs, and Egyptian oint- 
ment, and incorporate them well together. By repeat- 
ing this dreſſing at due intervals, the bottom will be 
deterged, and then the parts muſt be brought together, 
and united by compreſſion gradually from the bottom 
In ulcers attended with a caries of the bone, the 


opening muſt be enlarged, and an exfoliation muſt be 
| procured, by applying a bruſh pencil dipt in a ſolution 
of quickſilver in agua fortis. Or the lamella, or out- 


ward part of the bone may be perforated with a trian- 


| gular zerebra, fo as to make many. ſmall holes, which 


muſt be dreſt with dry lint or balſam, by which means 


the repullulating veſſels of the ſound part of the bone 
will grow up through the holes, throw off the dead 
| ſcale and renew the perioſteum. This is better * 


"4 Wars WAIT 


. 


. 


r 


9 incurable with r 
muſt be cut off 
Putrid ulcers are always a 


_ purges between whiles, wit 
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the raſpatory, and the cautery. If the caries reach the 
marrow, it muſt be perforated with a trepan; if the k 
cuaries is on the ſpongy Head of the bone in the joint, it p 
egard to the horſe, for then the limb _ ö 

ccompanied with a cacohy- 3 

my of the fluids, and therefore proper internals muſt _ J 
be given at the time of the cure, to deſtroy the malig- 1 
nity of the humours ; ſuch as an equal quantity in 1 
weight of cinnabar, of antimony, and gum guaiacum; 9 
an ounce of which mutt be given every day. If old 1 
uicers are dryed up, they will either break out in an- [ 
other place, or the matter of them will fall upon ſome | 
noble part, which may prove fatal; therefore there ? 
ſhould always be a rowel to drain the humour off by | 
that outlet, otherwiſe it is beſt to let it alone. Beſides 5 
theſe things, the horſe ſhould have gentle lax ative 
dety h warm water gruel, and 
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and feeds of ſcalded bran. 


Then make inciſions in 


When the callous lips of ulcers are very obſtinate, 
three ounces of quickſilver ſhould be kill'd with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of balſam of ſulphur, and then mixt with 
half a pound of gum ammoniac, or diachylon ; a plaiſ- 
ter made with this ſhould be laid on the ulcer, and re- 
newed morning and night. The ammoniac is beſt, be- 
cauſe it is more emollent. 


the callus, ſo as to penetrate through their whole 


thickneſs; then employ more of the ſame plaiſter, 


laying it on the naked inciſed lips. The ſcarificati- 


ons are to be repeated every third or fourth day till 
they are quite deſtroyed, not forgetting the mercurial 


plaiſter. 


FVaricous ulcers m 


uſt be amended with an aſtrin gent 


decoction of oak bark, pomegranate rind, of each an 


ſhops, to con 


—_ 


_ ounce ; roch alum and white vitriol of each half an 
ounce, boiled in three pints of vinegar to a quart ; the 
ulcers mult be fomented with this twice a day. This 
will thicken the diſcharge, and at length dry it up. 
Afterwards lay on the ftrengthening plaiſter of the 
tract the coats of the veins that fed the ul- 


03 | Cancerow | 
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Clancerous ulcers ſometimes attend the farcy and the 


 glanders ; and ſometimes there are cancerous warts, 


which degenerate into true cancers. Sometimes rowels 
| likewiſe put in near the glandulous parts, will turn to 
the ſame kind of ulcers ; then they leave a knotty un- 
even ſwelling, with a ſtinking ichor, which increaſing 


will turn to a true cancer and kill the horſe. Theſe 


| forts of ulcers are only to be cured by extirpation, and 
then there is no warranting the ſucceſs, and therefore 
the leſs there is ſaid about them the better; that none 
may be tempted to throw away their money for an 
operation that may only haſten the death of the 


u GLanpans, 


. "E: HE glanders are known by a running of matter 

- from the noſtril, which is either yellow, or green-_ 
| Iſh, or tinged with blood. When the diſeaſe is of a 
long ſtanding, the matter turns blackiſh, and becomes 
very ſtinking. It is always attended with a ſwelling of 


the glands, or kernels under the jaws. 


La Faſe by examining the carcaſes of horſes, and 


making a diligent ſcrutiny into the ſeat of the diſeaſe, 
has found it to be local, and placed in the pituitary 
membrane, which lines the partition along the inſide of 


the noſe ; the cavities of the cheek-bone on each fide 
of the noſe; and the frontal cavities above the orbits of | * 
the eyes, while every other part of the body may be 


free from any diſorder. 1 
There the glanders are properly an inflammation of 
this pituitary membrane, and may be diitinguiſhed into 


three different periods, the. beginning, middle, and the 


end. The firſt is called the incipient glanders ; the 


ſecond the confirmed glanders ; and the third the invete- |' 
rate glandert. The three principal iymptoms are the in- 


flammation of the pituitary membrane; the ſwelling of 
the glands under the jaws, and the running, which 
gives the name to the glanders. The inflammation 


cauſes 
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uſes the ſwelling of the glands ; and the ulceration of 
* the glands cauſes the n of the noſtri on the diſ- 
eeaſed ſide. | 
| La Faſſe in order to be certain that be had found out 
the ſeat of the diſeaſe, injected a certain liquor into one 
of the noſtrils of a ſound horſe, which inflamed the 
pituitary membrane ; this was attended with a ſwelling | 
of the lymphatic glands on the ſame fide ; this inflam- 
mation produced ulcers, which cauſed a running of the 

noſtril as in the glanders. An injection into the other 


noſtril of the ſame kind, produced the like ſymptoms on 
both ſides. 


He affirms that theſe lymphatic lands do not empty 


themſelves into the mouth as in men, but into the no- 
> firils; and the matter of the ſimple glanders is not 
> fiinkingas is commonly aſſerted, unleſs ſome other diſ- 
temper, as the ſtrangles, or the lancy, has affected the 45 
; horte at the ſame time. = 
Ibis is an infectious diſeaſe, ad horſes often euch 7 
it from one another; Beſides any thing that inflames 


that membrane will bring on the glanders. Thus if a 
horſe after ſwimming is left in the cold, or if his noſe 
is expoſed to the wind, in two hours time the glands 


under the jaws will. be ſwell'd, and the noſtrits fll'd 


with a viſcid matter. 
Therefore to prevent theſe diſeaſes from ſudden cold, 


the horſes after being heated ſhould be led about in the 
hand that they may cool gradually ; their noſes ſhould | 
be covered to hinder the ſudden ingreſs of the cold air, 
and their tails ſhould be turned towards the wind. 
When the glands of a horſe have been affected for ſome 
time, though there is no cough, and he is poſſeſſed of 
every other ſign of health, yet he may properly be 
ſaid to have the glanders. In this caſe emollient decoc- 
* tions mult be thrown up the noſtrils, ſo as to reach the 
S frontal ſinuſes or cavities, and to repeat it three times a 
day for a week. If the running continues after this 
has been perſormed, it will then be neceſſary to uſe fu- 


migations, which are the lmoak of medicines thrown 
= upon a red hot 1 iron. 


. 


r 
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For this purpoſe La Foe has made uſe of a kind of 
box with a tube fix'd thereto, which may be convey'd 
up the noſtribof a horſe, and will convey the vapour to 
the intended part. | - 
| The glanders in horſes has a very great reſemblance : 
to the ozæna in men, though in theſe the cauſe is ge- 
nerally more virulent as proceeding from the French 
_ diſeaſe: at firſt the ulceration affects the internal mem- 
| brane of the noftrils, and then it extends itſelf by de- 
grees into the ſinuſes of the ſkull and cheek bones, pro- 
Aaucing an incurable caries. When this happens in the 
cavity of the upper Jaw over the grinding teeth, it is 
called Ozena in antro. | 
I mention this diſeaſe in men, to ſhow what medicines 
aærte molt likely to ſucceed in the glanders in horſes, be- 
cauſe ſimilar diſorders require a ſimilar treatment; eſ- 
pecially as La Foſſe has been quite ſilent about it. There- 
fore inwardly a horſe ſhould have plenty of the decoc- 
tion of guaiacum wood, with now and then two drams 
of mercurius dulcis, made into a ball with any conſerve 


and liquorice powder, For an injection, mix three 


grains of green precipitate, with half a pint of ſpring 
water. The fumigation may be made with cinnabar 
throw upon a red hot iron, and conveyed into the no- 
ſtrils with a pipe after La Paſſes method, though 
it had been practiſed upon men 

bar upon the hot iron muſt be ſtirred now and then with 
the end of a pipe to make it all evaporate. _ 

But we may obſerve that all liquids that are uſeful to 
deterge ulcers, will be proper for injection in this caſe, 
While the diſeaſe is recent. But the beſt injection that 
know of to abate the corroſive ſharpneſs of the ulcera- : 

„ "ag humour, is that which follows. | 3 

Take quickſilver and balſam of capivi, of each half : 
an ounce : and when they have been rubbed toge- 

- thes ſo long that the quickſilver intirely diſappears; 
then add the yolk of an egg, which being inti- 

| mately mixed with the balſam, add by . balf 1 


2 uu of ring were. 5 


. Some» 


ong ago. The cinna- 
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Sometimes lime water with mercurius dulcis may al- 
— — 88 
SGibhen, though he was miſtaken in thinking this diſ- 


eaſe was cauſed by a ſcrophulous diſpoſition of the glands 


has ſaid enough to ſhew the true ſeat of the diſeaſe, and 
its catching nature ſhews that there is ſomething more 
in it than can be attributed to diſorders from colds ; 
and therefore it cannot be of ſo innocent a nature even 
at firſt as La Fofſe would have us believe. Gib/on has 
obſerved from diſſections that the glands on the inſide, 
that in their natural ſtate are exceeding ſmall, and co- 
vered with a fine delicate membrane, are all greatly en- 
larged; inſomuch that the paſſage of the upper part of 
the noſe was choaked up as if it had been with a piece 
of ſponge. That the Septum Nafi, and all the bones 
and cartilages were turned carious and ſpongy ; in which 
it reſembles exactly a confirm'd ozzna in men. 

In ſome caſes the injection will not go high enough 
to reach the cauſe of the diſorder, and then the beſt 


way will be to take out a bit of the bone with a trepan; 7 


after which the cure may be compleated by injeCtions in 
the ſame manner as the onA in antro, which may be 


with tincture of myrrh mixt with honey of roſes. But 


care muſt be taken that the perforation does not grow 
up till the cure is compleated. Likewiſe any of the 
former injections may be uſed when judged to be neceſ- 
ſary. This is the only method of cure when the glan- 
ders are inveterate. 85% ĩ > 
All runnings at the noſe are not the glanders, though 
often — One may proceed from an ulceration 
of the lungs, and then it may be called the pulmenary 
glanders, and then it is a whitiſh liquor coming away in 
lumps or grumes. The ſecond fort may be called the 
waſting glanders, and it ſeizes horſes at the end of diſeaſes 
- Cauſed by hard labour, and affects the lungs. Then 
there comes away a whitiſh humour tinged with yellow; _ 
they eat and drink pretty well, but continue to loſe their 
The Strang/es- Glanders throws humours upon the 
jungs, which nature is not able to diſcharge, and forms 
bees” 1 | SR. 7% 


3 
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abſceſſes ; theſe humours are carried out through the 
noſtrils, and by coughing through the mouth. The 
Farcy Glangers which affects both the lungs and the pi- 


tuitary membrane with a corroſive humour, is ſtill worſe 
than any of the former. The three firit are not infecti- 


- ous, but this laſt is. A | 5 
A fifth ſort is a diſcharge which ariſes from ſudden 


| cooling, after being over heated, and may turn to the 


true glanders as la Foſſe obſerves. The laſt kind that he 
mentions is the diſcharge occaſioned by the ſtrangles; 


for though this diſeaſe commonly goes off by an abſceſs 


Which breaks ; yet ſometimes it is diſcharged by the 


noſtrils, with a ſhort cough and a ſlight inflammation of 


the jaws. Though ſometimes the noftrils will run 
without any ſwelling at all. But in the cure of all 


theſe different glanders, which are falſely ſo called, ex- 
Ccept the farcy-glanders, regard muſt be had to the prin- 
| Cipal diſeaſe in the cure; of which we have already 


" 


en I rns — — — 


15 Of the PoLL-Evil. - 


* : 


L E poll-evil is an abſceſs near the pol of the 
1 horſe, formed in the ſinuſes, noll-bone, and «4 | 
| 


permoſt vertebræ of the neck. It is known by the (wel. 


ing of the poll, which is ſometimes ſo large that it 
reaches down towards the vives, and when it breaks 
| ſpontaneouſly or is opened, it diſcharges great quantities 
of ſlimy matter, not unlike dirty fize, © 
I.!,ꝗ generally proceeds from blows or ſtrains, or hurts 
nin drawing; or from a critical tranſlation of matter in a 


ſever. When the poll ſwells from a blow or bruiſe, it 


may be eaſily cured by faſtening an ear-band to the col- 
lar, to prevent its preſſing on the part, and bathing it 
two or three times a day with warm vinegar, and if 
there is an oozing through the ſkin it muſt be mixed 
with an equal quantity of ſpirit of wine. In this ftate 
dee abſceſs may be prevented by this means, But 2 5 


- 
. 


| bread and milk, or the following. N 
Take of the crumb of white bread eight ounces ; of 


5 the beſt way will be to open it on both ſides. 
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there is a heat in the part with inflammation, it will be 
proper to bleed, and then apply a poultice with white | 


White hard ſoap an ounce; of milk a ſufficient. 
quantity: boil them together a little, and then the 
mixture will be fit for ule. „ : 


This mult be repeated once or twice a day till the = 


itching is gone, and the ſwelling abated. This method 
with laxative phyſic may prevent an abſceſs ; but when 
it is formed, bleeding and purging are unneceſſary, and 
it muſt be brought to a head with a poultice made with 
rye flour and oatmeal, made pretty thick with ſtrong 
ale or beer, and then brought to a proper conſiſtence 
with ointment of marſh-mallows. It will be beſt to let 


it break of itſelf, and then the matter muſt be ſqueezed 


out gently once or twice, after which it may be laid 


open, keeping as much as poſſible according to the di- 
rection of the fibres of the muſcles, without cutting 
the tendinous ligament if it can beavoided ; I mean 


that ligament that runs along the neck under the mane. 
And therefore, if the matter is gathered on both ſides, 


This done, a leaden probe muſt be introduced as 


gently as poſſible, and by that means the orifice muſt be 


made ſo wide as to introduce the finger; or it may be 


better done with a ſhort ſponge tent, and a bit of dry 


ſponge will do well enough for this uſe, without any 
preparation. If the matter is white, and of a good 
conſiſtence, it may be heated with turpentine, honey, 
and the tincture of myrrh. When proud fleſh ariſes, 
you may ſtrew a little ground red precipitate thereon. _ 


But if the matter is of a bad colour, and conſiſtence 
like melted glew, there will be need of a ſecond incifi- 
on but not too deep, and the wound ſhould be wien 
dened with the finger. Then it ſhould be ſearched with 
a leaden probe to ſee whether there are any drain?, and 
to ſce how far they re:ch. If they go but a little way, 


the common dreſſings with a little addition will do; 


but if they go decp between the interſtices of the muſe 


cles, 
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cles, they muſt be laid open with a knife, taking care to | 


5 avoid the tendons. _ 


In theſe diſorders, Hafturer are always preferable 10 


greaſy ointments, ſuch as the tincture of myrrh and 


aloes, friers balſam, Kc. vows directs the A 


mixture. 


Take rectifed ſpirit of wine and white wine vinegar, 
of each half a pint; of white vitriol diſſolved in 


ſpring water half an ounce; of tincture of myrrh 


four ounces: mix them together and ſhake the bot. 


' tle every time it is uſed. 
Heat a little of this in a ladle, and then fink tow in 


it to waſh the wound with; after which fill it up with 

to moiſtened with the ſame ; but it mutt lie very looſe, 

lleſt it ſhould hinder the growth of good fleſh. Some- i 
times bathing it with this liquor alone will do, if ou 

fill it with dry lint, and cover it with tow to keep it from 

the air. In ſome caſes once or twice a day may be ne- 
cCeſſary, till the running decreaſes and the ſore ſeems to 
grow better. Then the ſore ſhould be bathed with ſpirit 
of wine alone, and it ſhould be coverec with tow dipt in 

vinegar and whites of eggs beat together, which will 

| ſerve inſtead of a bandage. This ſhould be covered 


with a piece of woollen cloth, with two loops of liſt 


2 round his ears, and it may be tied underneath by the 


means of tape faſtened thereto. 

When the ulcer is very foul it may be cleanſed with 
phagedenic water, made with two drams of corroſive 
ſublimate, and a pint of lime water; and then it muſt 


7 be filled with looſe doflils of tow dipt in Egyptian oint- 
ment and oil of turpentine made hot. : 
But the ſhorteſt way of curing this diſcaſe i is by cu · 


ng with the following mixture : 


Tae corroſive ſublimate, verdigreaſe in 10 powder, 
and Roman vitriol in powder of each two drams ; | 


green copperas half an ounce ; of Egyptian oint- 


ment two ounces ; oil of turpentine and train 
dil, of each eight ounces ; of rectified ſpirits of 
wine Tour” ounces: mix  thel e eee in a bottle 15 


5 for ue. 


Some | 


2 their Cons: Vor 


ome ak it milder by uſing red ceocpltate inftead 
of corroſive ſublimate, and white vitriol inſtead of Ro- 
man vitriol ; others uſe linſeed oil inftead of train oil; 
ſome again mix half an ounce of verdigreaſe, half a 
pint of train oil, oil of turpentine four ounces, and oil 5 
of vitriol two ounces. | 

| The ulcer muſt be firſt cleanſed with a ſponge ſqueez- Ls 


ed out of vinegar ; then put ſome of the mixture into 


a ladle with a ſpout ; and when it is made ſcalding hot, 
it muſt be poured into the abſceſs, and the lips muſt be 
cloſed together with a ſtitch or two according to the 
ſize. This muſt remain ſeveral days, and if good mat- 
ter appears it will ſoon be cured, with —— it with 
ſpirit of wine. If the matter is bad and in plenty, it 


— be ſcalded a ſecond time or oftener if neceſſaxy. 
This method is moſt proper when this diſcaſe mance 9 


from a fever or a ſurteit. 5 


wy Of « FroruLs in . Wirkens. 


2 * H 18 e — 8 on \ the wp of the ; 
withers, and is ſmall at firſt, but it ſoon increaſes 

and ſpreads on both fides, often reaching down to the 
ſhoulders and afterwards towards the neck, which im- 
poſthumates and turns ſinuous, unleſs taken in time: 
Sometimes it is confined to one fide only, though the 
other may be a little ſwelled. It may proceed from 

bruiſes of the ſaddle or the poll.eyfil in the ſame man- 
| 0 as in fevers. When it is cauſed by a bruiſe it is not 
| . e and may be repelled with ſafety. When it 
| — s on one ſide only, and the ſwelling on the other 


ſubſides, it may be cured in the ſar:e manner as any — 


other abſceſs. If in both fides between the ſpines the 
cure will be difficult. That between the ſinuſes of the 
lowermoſt rack-bones is of a very bad kind, and if cu- 

red cauſes a deformity. When there are ſeveral finuſes < 

that communicate with each other, the Cure is * 5 
* nn I” 


When 


F 
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| When the ſwelling is cauſed by the ſaddle or a blow, 


bathe it with hot vinegar ; if that fail, mix half an 
ounce of white vitriol with a quart of vinegar : but 
the vitriol muſt be firſt diſſolved in water. This will 
reduce ſmall ſwellings in a ſhort time. When the 
ſwelling is hot, or when little hot watery pimples ariſe, 
there is an ulcerous diſpoſition, which may be prevent- 
ed with the following mixture: 1 


- Boil two ounces of ſal ammoniac or * handful of 


wood aſhes. quart of water: then pour off the 
clear, 21 it half a pint of ſpirit of 
„n pe i no ot 
Bathe the eruption with this firſt, and then anoint 
it with linſeed oil to ſoften the ſkin. Aqua fortis may 
be applied once in two days, but then it burns off the 
hair and makes the ſwelling turn to a quaggy ichor, 


which will caſt off ſloughs and abate the ſwelling, leav- 


ing a ſcar with a little baldneſs. Oil of vitriol will do 
the ſame ; or white vitriol mixt with vinegar and ſpirits 


| of wine. . £8 


When this tumour 1s the conſequence of a fever it 
| muſt never be repelled, but ripened with ointment of 


marſh-mallows mixt with a little oil of turpentine ; or a 


poultice made with a pint of rye flour, fix ounces of 
hogs lard, four ounces of ointment of marſh-mallows, 


and four ounces of oil of turpentine, mixed and warm- 
ed in a pipkin. The ſwelling mult be always covered 
With a cloth under his body cloth till it breaks. _ 
| The abſceſs ſhouſd break of itſelf, or at leaſt be very 
ripe before it is opened, which may be known by its 
ſoftneſs. It may be opened with a hot iron, ſmall at 
the point, but ncither round or ſharp. Empty the ab- 


2 ſceſs and put in a leaden probe and diſcover which 


way it turns, that you may open it ſtill farther. This 
opening ſhould be made downward from the orifice a 


Uttle ſlanting as far as the hollowneſs reaches, which is 


| beſt done by a half round firing iron made hot. This 
may prevent a fiſtula, When there is an abſceſs on 


the other fide, it may be opened in the fame manner, 
and when there is a communication between both it 


may be preſerved by a perforation through the Withers, 
F VVV 


cee. ee 


r 


/... GE 5% A BR 


taking care to avoid the ligament which runs along the : 


VC „ 

Some of the ulcers will fill up with the uſe of tur- 
pentine, honey, and the tincture of myrrh mix d with 
red precipitate, and bathing the ſore all round with 
rectified ſpirit of wine. But when the ulcer is foul 


and the matter of a bad colour, with fungous fleſh, 55 


then the following mixture will be proper. 


Diſſolve a quarter of an ounce of Roman vitriol in 
half a pint of water, oil of turpentine and recti- 


fied ſpirit of wine, of each four ounces ; of white 


vine vinegar fix ounces; oil of vitriol and Egyp- 


tian ointment of each two ounces. 


Mix theſe together, make them ſcalding hot, and 
ſoak pledgits in it to apply to the ulcer; as citen as 
it is dreſſed it muſt be bathed with the following 


mixture: 


| Take ſpirit of wine and vinegar, of each a pint ; f 
dil of ſulphur two ounces. The oil muſt be dropt 
in by little and little to prevent too great an effer- 


_ veſcence. 


There is no material difference between oil of ſul- 
phur and oil of vitriol, ſo that you may uſe which you 
pleaſe. The pledgit ſhould be laid in the ulcer as 
looſe as poſſible, ana when it fills up with ſound fleſh, - 
lint alone will do, or pledgits large enough to cover 
the whole fore, armed with the common digeſtive and 
mixt with a ſmall quantity of precipitate. When the 
ulcer is ſinuous, the ſinuoſities muſt be laid open and 
dreſt as before; when it is a true fiſtula, its ſources 


muſt be deſtroyed with a cauſtic or a hot iron. 


When the bones are foul, inje& equal quantities of 

tinfture of myrrh and tincture of euphorbium, bathing 

| the ſore all about with the preceding mixture. This 
diſeaſe may likewiſe be cured with ſcalding as in the 

27 RE CL ih 
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0 Srramns of 4 nee ente, 


PaSTERNS. | 


5 A Freſh firain i in the ſhoulder may be 4 "Poon 


by the horſe not putting out that leg like the 
other, that is, not ſo far, and by his endeavouring to 
_ favour it. hen it proceeds from humours and af. 


= ſects both Woldert, he ſtumbles as he goes along. 


Sudden lameneſſes of the ſhoulders may be cured by 


5 diſſolving half an ounce of bole armoniac, or French 


| bole, in a pint of good vinegar ; and bathing the part 


with it two or three times a day, from the wither almoſt 


to the knee, and half way up the breaſt, letting the 
| horſe reſt a few days, till he is well. If the horſe is 


lame without a ſwelling ; then 


Take of the beſt vinegar half a pint; pin of vide 

adnd rectified ſpirit of wine, of each two ounces; 
of French bole half an ounce : uſe. it as the 
former. 

When the Wowlder is "nick felled. and relaxed, 


| heb fomentations will be neceſſary. 


Take of the tops of roſemary, nder, and worms 
wood, of each .an ounce; of camomile flowers 
half an ounce ; bay-berries and juniper-berries, of 
each an ounce and a half; of crude ſal armo- 
niac four ounces z of falt of tartar two A 
boil them in two gallons of chamber. lye. 
„ quart of this ſomentation, and mix it | with 
| halfa pint of ſpirit of wine and foment the horſe's 
| ſhoulder with it with pieces of flannel large enough to 


ccver it all over. The liquor muſt be made hot, and 
the flannel applied as uſual. Befide this, it will be 


proper to make a rowel in the. point of the ſhoulder, 
5 and there will be no doubt of a cure. 

. The STxINGHALT may be cured with fritions and 
fomentations, without any farther trouble. 
Sftrains of the Knees and Paſlerns, may be cured * 
poultices made with rye flour, the grounds of beer 
and chamber-lye. When the ſwelling and inflamma- 
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tion is ; abated, bathe the parts twice a day with the fol- 
lowing mixture: 


Take vinegar a . of cam Weed ſpirit of wine Sn 5 
four ounces; of white vitriol diſſolved, in a little = 


Water, two drams: this will Rrengihen the horſe's 
knees and ans 


97 8 STRAINS | in s the Corrin-Jornr, Back-S1news 
23d Hock. | 


Hy E Straie of the Coffin-Feint is not readily known 5 


at firſt, becauſe the horſe does not favour that 


foot, except he plants it on the ground, but in time it 
will become ſo ſtiff, that he will only touch the ground 
with his toe; nor will the foot play with the hands. 
Bliſtering and firing will cure this Cs unleſs it 


has been of too long ſtanding. 


The Strain of the Back-Sinew, is a common acci- . 
dent, and generally proceeds from hard riding in bad 
| roads. In this caſe the ſinew will ſwell, ſometimes from 
the backſide of the knee to the heel; and then the horſe 
does not care to put his foot even on the ground, but | 


ſets it before the other while he is ſtanding. 


There is nothing cures this diſorder ſo ſoon as the 
vinegar, and French bole lately mentioned. It muſt 


be made warm and rubb'd into the ſinews often in a 


day. And if any weakneſs remains, a mild bliſter will 
compleat the cure, and OG down the finew to its na- 


tural ſtate. 


Strains in the Hh, are eaſily cared, "when taken in 


time, by bathing them with coolers and repellents, as 


in other recent ſtrains. But when the ligament is hurt, 

they muſt be well plied with fomentations, and then 
there will be no danger of ſucceſs. If the calloſity or 

hardneſs grows only on the outſide, it may certainly be 
removed by repeated bliſtering. But if the calloſity is 
on the inſide it will be neceſſary to fire the part very 
gently, making lines pretty cloſe werder, and then 935 


ppl the following cage: 


3 5 


| ſhops ſpread on tow. This ſhould be repeated night 
j A* eee 
Tanke ethiops mineral half an ounce ; of white vitriol 


Either of theſe uſed with care, will be ſufficient; be 
though ſome make a ſtrong liniment with two drams of Pe 


25 _ HEN » hath is lame in the ſtifle, he generally 


the ground. Sometimes the ſtifle ſwells pretty much. 
Cooling applications, ſuch as were uſed for the ſhoul- 
der, will ſucceed very well, unleſs the ſwelling be large 
and puffy, and then the tomentation muſt be uſed. 
When there is an abſceſs which breaks and runs, it will 


Lameneſs of the whirl-bone and hip, may be cured, 
when they are diſcovered in- time ; otherwiſe the cure 
is very uncertain. At firſt the horſe diſcovers but little 
| lameneſs, or ſcarce any at all in his walk, unleſs he 


: CV Ds 55 
I) be cauſe of the lameneſs may lie either in the muſ- 
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Taake of the plaiſter of gum ammoniac with mercury, || des 


to be had at the ſhops, ſix ounces; melt it with a be 
little linſeed oil to make it a little ſofter, but not tion 
too ſoft, and apply it like a charge over the hock, I a da 
and when it is fallen off, renew it once or twice I uſe 

„ more. J NEL er Os 
When there is a hard ſcabby ſore or crack in the der 


- bending of the hock, it is called the Sallenders, and hav 
| When there is the ſame in the bending of the knee, it is | 
termed the Mallenders. Theſe firſt are to be waſhed, after 1 


the hair is clipped off, with a lather of ſoap in chamber- Of 
lye, and then lay on the mercurial ointment of the 


a dram; of ſoft green ſoap ſix ounces : incorpo- ing 
tate them well together in a mortar, and ap- in 


plwy as before. 


ciorroſive ſublimate, and two ounces of hog's lard. of 
_ VVV = 
O Laweness in the STiIFLE, WrikL-Bone, and 


_ treads upon his toe, and cannot ſet the heel to 


terminate the diſeaſe. _ 


ne Lo ENDO Go at. a 


comes to trot, and then he drops backward upon his 


cles 


— 
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ry, hn or the whitl-bone of the hip, which at firſt may 
abe removed with coolers and repellers ſo often men- 
10t Þ tioned. They ſhould be uſed at leaſt four or five times 

ck, 2 day. But when this diſorder is confirmed, we muſt 
ice I uſe bliſtering and firing, which may remove the lame- , 
IF neſs fo far as to leave only a limp, that will not hin- 
he der his going through buſineſs. Rowels i in this caſe 

nd have cone more harm than $6 


— 


oY? Nanzow Hens, 3 5 the Hoor, and 


SAND: Cracks. 

Nonoy Hezls are generally . Aa 
VN and are often rendered incurable by bad ſhoe- 
ing. The beſt method is to hollow the foot in ſhoe- 
Ing, and to pare nothing out but what is rotten or 

1 foul. When the foot is hard or dry, or inclinable to 

t; be rotten, bathe often in chamber-lye, or boil two 
of pounds of linſeed in chamber-lye to the conſiſtence 
of a poultice, and then add fix ounces of foft ſoap, _ 
and anoint the foot every day with n and * a lit- = 

de upon the foal. Or, N 
4 Take fix ounces of freſh hats, two ounces of bees 

| wax, one ounce of tar, and as much linſeed oil | 
5 as will bring it to a ſmooth ointment. | 
ly Binding of the Hoof, is when it is ſo ſmall about the 
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to inſtep that it turns the hoof into the ſhape of a bell. 

h. The cure of this is by making ſeven or eight lines, 

l. W with a drawing knife from the coronet almoſt to the 

ge toe. The lines muſt penetrate almoſt quite through 

d. the hoof, but not quite reach the quick; and keep it 

ill charged with pitch till the lines are quite worn out with _ 
{ ſhocing, which will require ſeveral months; and there- 

d, fore many turn the horſe out to graſs till the feet grow | 

re down, tho" ſome are able to travel in a few weeks. | 

le | Horſes ſometimes have old nails and other ſharp 

* things run into the tender parts within the ſoal. When 

is this is the caſe, after taking them out the part muſt be 


bathed with warm oil of turpentine and ſpirit of wine, 
{- and pledgits with balilicon ſhould be laid over it t by * 


— 
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308 Of the Dis xAsES of HoksEs, : 
of ſtopping. If it turns to an ulcer, and diſcharges foul 
ſtinking matter, and proud fleſh ariſes thereon, the 
dreſſing muſt be made with honey, Venice turpentine 
and Egyptian ointment ; firſt ſtrewing precipitate on 


VVV 
A Sand-Crack is a little ſmall cleft on the outſide of 


the hoof. When it penetrates through the horny part 


of the hoof, and runs direQly downward, it is not eaſily 
cured. When it paſſes thro' the ligament which unites 
the hoof with the coronet, it is apt to breed a quittor or 


_ a falſe quarter, which are very dangerous. When the 
crack penetrates through the hoot without touching 
that ligament, it may eaſily be cured by raſping the 
edges ſmooth, and applying thick pledgits of yellow i 
baſilicon, and binding them down with ſoft liſt or a 
piece of very large waxed packthread bound round it 
like a hoop. But if there is a hollowneſs under the 

 _ hoof, and the cleft ſeems to be ready to penetrate 
through the cartilage or ligament. it had beſt be fired 

directly with irons moderately hot; but both fides of 
the cleft are firſt to be raſped thin, and that gradual! 
on each ſide to ſome diſtance. This done the horſe 

ſhould be turned out to graſs till the foot is well. 

Ia Foſſe has lately diſcovered that the coronary bone 

is often crack'd into three pieces, and ſometimes from 

light accidents. But as this is incurable, it is only a 
- Caution for people not to throw away their money in 
attempting a cure. He does not pretend to give any 
ſymptom to diſcover it, but only in general ſays, it is a 
_ lameneſs that draught horſes are moſt ſubject to. 


Of a QuitToR, RuxxinG Fausm, and CaxKen. 


5 Quittor is an ulcer formed between the hair and 
5 the hoof, commonly on the inſide quarter of a 
horſe's foot. It is dangerous when the hoot is hollow 
near that part, or the blood vitiated. But while it con- 


tinues on the outſide of the hoof, it may be eaſily ma- 


naged. The coronet muſt be bathed all round every 
day, with ſpirit of wine, and the fore muſt be dreſſed 


with 


with yellow baſilicon, mixed with red precipitate, in the 
proportion of an ounce of the former to two drams of 
the latter. 5 | 

But when the matter gets 4 the hook. there i is 
no way of coming at it but by taking off part of the 
hoof. This muſt be done very carefully, and judici- 
ouſly, and then the cure will not be difficult. When 
the ulcerous matter is got ſo near the quarter, as to 
male it peceſſary to be taken off, the cure can only be 
palliative; ior when it grows again it leaves ſo large a 
ſeam as to weaken the foot; but he may ſerve pretty 


well for a draught horſe afterwards. 
A Rurning of th: Fruſb or truſh, is an ele 


that gat ers in the frog of horſes that have fleſhy heels, 
and have deep lefts in their frogs. Thoſe that have 
clean dry frogs are eld om troubled with ſuch accidents; 7 


They are iometimes attended with the greaſe; 


When the abſce!s appears, the hard part of the frog = 
mui be pared away, and whatever appears rotten. Then 
the bottom of the foot mu bc waſhed two or three times 
a day with old chamber 7 e mich will ſerve tor the 

preſent, for it is very apt to return f 
When there is a great flux of humours upon the 
part, it is apt to turn to a canker, which we muſt en- 
deavour to prevent by applying the following mixture. 

Take vinegar and ſpirit of wine, of each two ounces; 

ol tincture of myrrh and aloes an ounce ; of Egyp- 
| tian ointment half an ounce : mix them together, 
and bathe every part that appears moiſt: and lay 
_ tow dipt in the mixture over the ulcer, in the 


manner of ſtopping. 


Then the horſe ſhould be purged with laxative phy- 
fic, and two or three diuretic doſes mentioned | in the 1 5 


next ſection. 


When a fruſh becomes rotten and putrid, it is ; apt 10 


degenerate into a canker, eſpecially when it is got into 


the ſinuoſities of the coffin joint, Sometimes it may - 
| proceed from bruiſes, corns, and nails. DE 
The canker ſometimes makes fo ſwift a progreſs, that 
it will turn the muſcles of the foot to a quag in one 
ught's time, and __ the foal at the ſame time. The 
| — 
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310 Of the Disgasts of Horsrs, 
quick growth of fungous fleſh that appears in theſe 
ſores requires the ſtrongeſt applications. Aqua fortiz 
or oil of vitriol ſhould be applied every day, and then 
we may get ground of this diſeaſe, even though it 
reaches the coffin-bone ; for though the muſcles of the 
foot are quite waſted with the canker and the cure, yet 
they will grow again, and the horſes will at length have 
a better ſoal than before. When the canker does not 
riſe while the dreſſings are uſed, once in two days will 
be ſufficient, and ſometimes a little red precipitate and 
burnt alum, will be neceſſary to ſtrow on the growing 
fleſh, till the ſoal begins to appear. The hoot ſhould 


not only be cut off in all places where it preſſes the 


tender parts, but ſhould be kept ſoft with linſeed oil, 
and every time the foot is dreſſed, it ſhould be bathed 


all round with chamber-lye. He ſhould have two or 


three doſes of laxative phyſic, at proper intervals, when 
he is come to his ſtomach. When the foot is firm and 
ſtrong, a little working will do the horſe good. 


. Of the Grease, CRown-Scas, and RAT-TAIL, 
T* HE Greaſe is a diſorder generally known, and 
affects horſes of a groſs conſtitution, through the 
careleſſneſs of thoſe that look after them. For keeping 
the limbs clean and dry, is a great preſervative againſt 
this diſorder. In bad caſes the horſe's blood is very 
Poor, which inclines him to dropſical diſorders. This 
_ cauſes a ſwelling of the limbs firſt, and then the erup- 
tions appear afterwards, which diſcharge a ſtinking 
matter ſomewhat like melted glue. Sometimes the 
| greaſe breaks out before, ſometimes behind, and when 
the conſtitution is very bad, it falls into the fore limb; 
JJ 7 T + "5 
When the heels are firſt obſerved to ſwell, while the 
horſe ſtands in the ſtable, and goes down upon exet- 
ciſe, order him to be well cleaned when he comes in, 
and waſhed with ſoap-ſuds, chamber-lye, or vinega! 
and water, which with ſufficient rubbing will often 
Prevent or remove the complaint. | 1 
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The intention is to brace up the fibres, firengthen 
the veſſels, and ſo to prevent the afflux, or rather ſtag- 


nation of the blood and humours ; which may be done 
with bathing them with old verjuice, or by dipping 
tags in the tame, and rolling them on with a proper 


bandage ; and by this means in a few days, the parts 5 


may recover their tone. 


There is another way of reeding down the ſwelling, 2 
though not brought into practice, and that is a laced 
ſtocking, which any ſenſible taylor or ſadler is capable 


of making, on the ſwelled part. It ſhould be made of 


ſtrong canvas that will not eaſily tear when put to the 
trial. However the part may be waſhed pretty mow 


with the following repellent lotion: 


Take half an ounce of camphire, and diſſolve it in 
four: ounces of rectißed ſpirits of wine; an ounce | 
of nice vitriol with as much water as will juſt 


dil ve it. Mix tneſe together, and then add ſix 


-ounc=s ef white wine vinegar. "Shake the nan 


ever) time it is uſed. 


When the cracks and ſcratches bake to ooze, and | 
run, the hair mutt be clipped away, to make the grieved 
part more eaſy to come at; as alſo when there are hard 
ſcabs. When the diſorder has proceeded thus far, it 
will be proper to uſe poultices with turnips or with _ 
dye flour, turpentine, and hogs lard mixt with ſpirit 
of wine. Aud when his limbs begin to be more lim- 
ber, he mutt be purged ſeveral times with due inter- 


vals between, remembring always never to give ſtrong 


phyſic. After a few days the common digeſtive oint- 
ment ſo often mentioned may be laid over the part, and 


the poultice upon that; which may be made only with 


boiled turnips, lard, and a handful of powdered linſeed, 
When a running is procured by this means and the veſ- 
ſels are unloaded, the ſore may” be dried * by the * = 


lowing waſh : 


Take of lime water a quart or three pints; white Vi- | 
trio] and burnt alum of each two ounces; of the 
Egyptian ointment an ounce. Mix theſe toge- 
_ ther, and waſh the ſores three times a day with 

"Pp * in the mixture If you would hay 1 
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them with four ounces of honey. | 
What has been ſaid hitherto, will ſerve to cure thi; 
diſeaſe when it is local, but if the legs are very much 
ſwelled, and are penfeathered, that is, when the hair 
ſtands ſtaring up, with a running of fetid matter from 


their room. 8 


it more drying and aſtringent, diſſolve a dram of 
ſugar of lead in every ounce of the mixture. 
Sometimes a drying ointment may not be improper. 


Take of red lead two ounces; of verdigreaſe an 


. . ounce; reduce them to a fine powder, and mix 


deep ſores, the cure will be difficult. 


When the diſeaſe is in this ſtate, the blood is always 
poor, and therefore muſt not be begun with bleeding 
as ſome direct; but the impure ſerum muſt be in ſome 
meaſure carried off by diuretic = 

Take a quart of clean forge-water, and mix it with 


flour ounces of yellow roſin, and an ounce of falt 
petre ground well together; then add a dram of 
unrectified oil of amber. This is a doſe to be gi- 
PPT ko 5 
He muſt be kept faſting two hours before and after 


this drench, and then he muſt have cold water with 
moderate riding. But as this is very diſagreeable to 
| ſome horſes, the following balls may be ſubſtituted in 


Take of falt petre two ounces; of filings of iron 
half an ounce; of camphire a dram. Make them 
into a ball with a ſufficient quantity of honey, 
waſhing it down with a horn or two of ſmith's 
forge-water. CV ow 


1 When there is any remains of the humour, the leg 
may be bathed with ſpirit of wine and vinegar in equa! 
parts. If this is not ſharp enough a little Egyptian 


ointment may be mixed with it. But if the heels cont!- 


nue ſcabby and dry, uſe the following ointment: _ 


Take yellow baſilicon and honey, of each two 
\ ounces; of verdigreaſe in fine powder, three 
drams: mix them. Let this be applied once a day 
/ et 
When any weeping remains, the above ten 
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ith red lead may. be laig on the part, like a poul- 
| tice ſpread upon tow, and renewed once in three 
days. When the diuretick balls are not powerful e- 
nough, they may be aſſiſted with equal parts of cinna- 
bar and gum guaiacum, giving him an ounce for a 


doſe every night and the diuretic ball; ö omit- 


ting this laſt as you ſhall ſee occaſion. | Wy 

Rat Tails generally creep from the paſtern to the 28 | 
dle of the ſhank, along the tende achilles, or maſter 
finew. They are fo called becauſe they reſemble the 
tail of a rat. Sometimes they pals along one fide of it, 
and are generally dry, but now and then moiſt, The 
_ following ointment will not only cure theſe, but 
f ſcratches, kibes, figs, and the like diſorders. _ 5 
: {08 ſoft ſoap and black baſilicon, of each two 

ounces; of linſeed oil an ounce ; If white vitriol, 


Wt powder, half an ounce : mix theſe well to- 


ther, and dreſs the part with it every day, wip- 
ing it clean. | 


The Crown-Scab, is a 3 Gas breaks out round . 


the coronet, producing a ſcurfineſs and itching. It 


may be cured with a mixture of ointment of marſh 
mallows, and yellow baſilicon, ſpread upon tow and 


{aid round the coronet, giving the horſe at the ſame 


time a few doles of the above diuretick drink, and a 
laxative purge or two, of which you will find ſeveral 


preſcriptions interſperſed i in this treatiſe. 


Bziore I make an end of this treatiſe, it will not be 
amiſs to take notice, that we have recommended puff 
Balli and egaric of the al more than once for the ſtaunch- 
ing of blood, not as a new diſcovery, but as better than 
any other way, thy" we did not then know that it had 
been made uſe of for that purpoſe in horſes. How- 
ever, we find that /a Fe had tried the powder of 
puff-balls in ſome caſes, 101 me of which he has ſince 
publiſned. In France they call them Ve de- Loup. which 
is the ſame that bota anilts call Lycoperdon. His method 
was to apply ſome ot the duſt to the bleeding artery, 
and to keep it on with the palm of his hand for about 


twelve or fifteen minutes, and then the blood ftopp'd. 


He cut off the leg of a horſe and applied the powder 
with a bladder to he ſtump to KEEP the powder on 
| | T without | 
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without any other dreſſing, and the blood ſtopp'd. 
Buy other experiments he found that when the wound 
came to ſuppuration, it did not renew the bleeding. 
Therefore we conclude that the powder of the puff. 
ball and the agaric of the oak are ſafe remedies for 
the ſtoppage of large  kemorrhages, which proceed 


from wounds, amputations, or otherwiſe; and that 1 
they are attended with no bad aac or An 24 


| mon accidents. 85 


— 
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APPENDIX 


OF 


' APPROVED RECEIPTS. | 


The R kr ad Drink. 


A. SAKE a large ſlice of brown or rye- 3 . 
1 1 ounces of flour of brimſtone, a quarter of a 


pint of honey, with a ſuſficient quantity of ale 
to make a drink. This may be repeated and given to 


| horſes in the ſtrangles, or a day or two before phykck, 
n both opening and cooling. 


A Diuretic Ball for the GxEASE. 
Take of Venice turpentine, ſal prunella, flour of 


brimſtone, of each one ounce: make them into a ball. 
This is a very moderate ball, and ſhould be waſhed down 
with a quart of ale, that has had one pound of onions 
ſteep'd in it all night. You may give this once in four 
days, and by repeating it, it will clean a horſe's legs 
- wonderfully, and in ſome caſes will do without phyſick. i 
But to make them thoroughly clean, I would adviſe 
_ purging after it. To a coach horſe 0 oy give | it 
| tor two or three days ſucceſſively. 


A comfor table Drink far” a Cory. 
Take four ot een, aniſceds, ee of each 
3 „ „ Ja 


ich 
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two ounces ; of ſaffron in powder, a dram and a half; 
Venice treacle two ounces ; honey three ounces : make 

them into a drink, with a quart of ale, and give it warm 

in the morning faſting, adding two ounces of ſweet oil 


juſt before; keep your horſe warm all that * 


Fer the MaLLEtDERs. 


Take of red precipitate an ounce; of vitriol two 
ounces ; of Egyptiacum three ounces : mix them toge- 
ther, and make an ointment; and, after clipping off the 
hair, roll on the fize of a nutmeg. 


4 good Ointment to cleanſe IV ounts and beat this. PF is I | 
| keep down proud fleſh. It is alſo grod for crack'd heels 
 nvhen they grow dry, and the ſcabs make the yy un · 


| aß by their heat before they fall off. 


Take the apoſtles green ointment, a oaks? it to the 5 
| heels til the cracks” are healed * the Cabs 8 


S. ; 


alu to carry. of the remai * - the bumst, 7 the - 


legs reell after phy fic. IC. 


Take common antimony, flour of brimſtone, dia- 
pente, of each a pound: moitten this with a ſufficient 
quantity of honey, and cold-drawn Jinſeed oil, juſt 
enough to make the powders roll. Give a ball of this 
FF <cvery morning, for Res. or r fix days. MF on 4 t 40. 7 

Towel him. | | | | Fo 


Wy . Fa: a by OO" in 7 Back Sinews. 


| Take oil of turpentine and the beſt ſpirit of wine, of 

each an ounce and a half; of oil of ſpike an ounce; 
of caput mortuum of vitriol an ounce ; of dragon's 
blood two drams ; of oil of orizanum a dram and a half: 


mix them wel together, and rub ſome into the part. 
| An Ointment for a Shoulder Strain. | 


Take nerve oil and hog's lard of each a quarter ofa 

5 pound; two ſpoonfuls of tar, three quarters of an ounce 
of ſublimate mercury, finely powdered, ten cantharides 

| Powdered. Put the nerve oil and hogs lard into an ear- 
then pan over the fire till they are juſt boiling ; then add 
the mercury and flies, and let them juſt boil ; and then 
take the mixture off the fire, and ſtir it till its oe cold. 
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How to uſe it. | 
Take the bigneſs of a walnut and rub it well i into the 


part with your hand: Let the horſe fland three days 
without ſtirring. The more it ſwells the better, if the 
horſe walks well after three days reſt; then rub his 
\ ſhoulder with train oil, ſtroking down the hair with your 
hand, If the horſe is not cured with the * en | 

at three days end, uſe it again. 5 


A Bliflering Charge. 


Take black pitch and roſin, of each two ounces; | 
Venice turpentine, maſtic, euphorbium, and cantharides 3 
in powder, of each an ounce. Incorporate theſe pro- 

| perly, but mix the laſt when almoſt cold; then add 
two drams of aqua fortis very gent] 55 5 and 8 my add * 

one ounce of dragon's blood. 5 


4 common | but f ful Ball for Herſes that Hove h ing 


MUMOUYS. ; 
Take common antimony, ti of brimſione, anni- 


ſeeds, and liquorice, of each four ounces, all in fine 
Powder, and made into balls with four ounces oi ho- 
ney; of oil of anniſeeds four drams ; - of linſeed oil 


_ cold-drawn a ſufficient quantity, to make tem into 
. valls. 


The Apoſtles G | 5 
Take turpentine, roſin, yellow wax, gum ammoniac, 


of each an ounce ; the roots of long birthwort, oblia- 


num, and bdellium. of each fix drams ; myrrh and gal- 


banum, of each half an ounce; opoponax and verdi- 


greaſe, of cach two drams; litharge, nine drams; of 


dil of olive, two pounds; of v vinegat as much as is ſuf- 


ficient to diſſolve the gums, and make the whole into 


an ointment. 'This is an excellent oil to cleanſe foul. 
| ſores, and is much uſed for wounds, cuts, and crack'd 
heels. It is likewiſe the beſt ointment to dip rowe)s 1 in. 


An Ointment for the SrAvix. 


Take of Venice turpentine, two ounces ; of hogs 8 
lard one ounce ; of ſpirit of turpentine, half an ounce; 


cantharides and cuphorbium, of each half an ounce; 


both in fine pow der: ſet them d over the fire and ſtir them 
al gether till (hey are Leng 


A Poultice 
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A Peultice for Gztasy Hes. | 
Take honey, hogs lard, and turpentine, of each 7 a 


= = pound ; of rice meal a ſufficient quantity: ſimmer them | 
s all together over the fire, and then put a pound of bea-  =#* 
e | ren alum fine fifted, to the reſt when cold. Spread it 
s on a cloth, and apply it to the heels, and Brea it lie on þ 
r You four hours. | ol 
. 4 Drink for the Gn „„ 1 


Take liquorice powder. elicampane- root, flour of 
brimſtone, ani;ceds powdered, of each an ounce; of 
rue an handful, and one head of zarlick : boil theſe in 


1 — TIES — 


s a quart of ale till it comes to a pint; then add a pound 
oi common treacle and three ounces oi oil of turpen- I 
d tine. This is to be given once in four or five days. - 
1 Bleed the horſe on the day you lay on the poultice, 


and vive the drink the next day. Keep! him very v arm. 
and walk him gently in a dry place. = | 


L 4 Drink for the TELTOwS and Sracgkks. | 

Ws © F irſt bleed at the mouth or tail, and then give chree 5 

e | drams of ſaifron; turmerick, aniſceds, of each half an 

). | ounce; of London treacle three ounces ; Giflolved over 

1 gentle fire in a pint of 8 or white wine: mix 

0 5 them together. | | | 

5 | | Balls 10 carry off 3 | | 

SH Take aniſcecd:, fenugreek feeds, liquorice root, will = | 

c, | Afaffron, carthamus, flowers of ſulphur, of each an ounce; |! 

a- jalap, ſena, myrrh, gentian, of each half an ounce ; of : 

cream of tartar, two ounces: beat all to powder, and 1 

i- add juice of liquorice diſſolved in white wine an ounce : 4 

of make a maſs wick freſh butter for twelve balls. Give 

. = three after TRL PE, ' 

to 1 VVV Ponce Joy he 2 

 $ 0 Take wks calaminaris, tutty, of each one ounce; 

d ſal tartar, half an ounce; rue one handful, ſhred _w_ 2 þ 

„II fine: boil all the drugs, being finely powdered, in a 

FF pint and & half of urine to a pint, keeping it Aired, 5 
Strain of t the liquor and let the Nan faſt ten hours 8 5 

85 ſore, and ten hours after he has taken it. 

by I A Poultice for a Strain in the Fx LOK Jo r. | 

m Take one pint of vinegar ; wall- flower, agrimony, 
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| groundſel, parſley, mallow:, of each one handful; and 
| a ſmall quantity of hog's greaſe. Chop the herbs and 


| boil them well together. Apply it as warm as the = 


: horſe can well k bear it poulticew iſe. 


4 Charge. 


Take the * of eggs, bole armeniac, ſanguis | 
_ draconis, white wine vinegar, verjuice of each a ſuffi- 
cient quantity, oil of roſes and myrrh, of each wo 
| Ounces : mix them and thicken it with flour. 


For a P rick with a Thorn. | — 
Take violet leaves, agrimony, of each half a handful ; 


boars greaſe or freſh greaſe a ſuſicient quantity; sd 


make A PRO with barm. 


4 Salve to make the Hoor grow. 15 


| Take Burgundy pitch, commoa turpentine, bees wax, | 
oft of earth- worms, of each four ounces; melt them to- 


gether and anoint the part betwixt the hair and the . I 
hoof once in twenty-four hours. If the horſe be pain d 


in his feet, ſtop them with knchen- tuft and brine, _ 
| together and thickened with yeſt. | 


A Poultice for the 87 RANGLES, | ; 
Take mallows and chickweed, of each half a ds 


ful; white lily roots and fenugreek in powder, of each 


a ſufficient quantity : boil them with hog's greale and. f 
the lees of ſtrong beer, applying it very hot. 


An Ointment fir SwELLeD Lees, Sc ABBY Herts, 
2d CRAcks. 8 

Take verdigreaſe four ounces, boiled in four vines of 15 
ale, till it becomes thick like an ointment which will 
be when one third is waſted, Anoint the part twice -: 
day and keep the horſe out of the water. =, 


An Ointment for fore Cracks in the Hoes. 


Take of litharge of gold, a ſufficient quantity; of : : 


unguentum album camphoratum, as much as you ene, 
and a little linſeed oil. Mix them. 


A Tens for a QuirTror- BONE. 


Open the hoof to the vein againſt the place chat i is 
| quittered; 


\ re 


the quittor about an inch or half an inch; then put in 


ing cold water on the foot once a day for the three laſt 


ing ointment once in twenty four hours for five days. 


parts, with a fourth part of ſalt. Make them into an 


ment, and waſh it with copperas water. 


two ounces; «pply it to the Part and heat it with a hot 


| pentine, of _ two OUNCES 3 of nerve oil, an ounce. 


tartar half an ounce; of jalap half a dram : mixt with 
ſolutive ſyrup of roſes. Make them into a ball, and 
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quittered ; then run an iron red-hot into the "OY of 
a piece of tow with ſpittle and dipt in ſublimate; then 


Jet it reſt three days and take it out, turn it inſide ont 
and put it in again; let it reſt three days longer, thtou- 


days. Then take the tent out and pluck the quittor 
out ; after it has done bleeding dreſs 1: with the folloy- 


— 


Take green copperas, unſlaked lime, of each equa! 


9 2 hs IA, : 1 — 
— a r Corey” yn ae —_— 5 


bintment with crown-ſoap and frech greaſe. When 
this has been apply d, heal the fore with acaling oint- 


| 4 Drink and Plaiter for tle Fancy. 
Take of rue, one handful ; ſavin, bear's-foot, of _ 


each half a handſul; two or three {hives of the inward 
bark of a walnut-tree, and boil them in four pints of 
chamber-lye to two pints ; add to the ſtrained liquor. 
| bole armeniac one ounce and a half; oil of turpentine 
half an ounce: give it in the morning, letting the horſe 
have no water till night, and then let it be Warm. The 


plaiſter is made of pigeon's dung tinely powdered and 
dried two handfuls, tar one po:nd, white mercury 


iron. | 
An exc ellen: Oil for 1 * the SINEWsS, ard 
| SHOULDER-SLIPS. ; 
| Take linſeed oil, four ounces; oil of ſpike and tur- 


and a half; oil of Exeter, of ſwallows, of each an 
ounce; oil of peter, fix drams ; oil of vitriol two 
drams and a half. Mix them together for ule. 
| A Purge for a young Herle. | 
Take of Barbadoes aloes one ounce; cream of 


give It 1 in a morning faſting 1 in warm water. 
An Ointment for a wery fore Back. © 
Take mercury ſublimate in fine powder, two ounces; 
| P 4 of 
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of ſoft ſoap two ounces ; oil of bays one ounce : mix 


theſe very well together, and keep the mixture cloſe in 
a pot. When you make uſe of it take the bigneſs of a 
nutmeg of the ointment, and rub it very well in with 
your fingers, and for a quarter of an hour; and forty- 
eight hours aſter rub on the ſame quantity. 


N. B. Put a piece of bladder on your ingers, and 
uſe it with great caution, for it is a moſt — | 
Poiſon. HO, | | 5 
. Ointment to ate out a won, 


| Take of the beſt turpentine one ounce ; beat it well 
with the yolk of a new-laid egg ; then add a ſpoon- 


ful of the beſt virgin honey and a {poonful of the fineſt _ 
wheat - flour: mix all theſe well together and ſpread the 
mixture on leather, to the thickneſs of a poultice and lay . 
5 it on the ſore ; ; repeating, it once Cay. 


For a SURnFEIT or @ Cord. VV 
Take two pints of ale, boil and ſcum it; and then 


add two or three heads of garlick well bruiſed : boil 

them till a third part of the ale is conſumed, and them FF 
put in bay-berries beaten or bruiſed ſmall with "| 

_ _ ounce of diapente, of elicampane root, half an ounce; 
London treacle one ounce ; of honey four ſpoonfuls; ot: 

ſallad oil, fix ſpoonfuls : boil them together and ſtrain 

off the liquor for a doſe. Ride the horſe after he has 


taken it for ſome time; then cloathe him up well _ 4 


warm. At noon give a marſh or the white water; 

peat this drench every third day, and give white ow | 
_ every day, if the horſe be feveriſh or full of blood, 
bleed him between the drenches. You may make a 


gentle purge of this each by adding ſix drams hls : 


- Aden in powder. 


Ann Ointment for « a Sbowt enn INI 
Take nerve ointment, two ounces, and mix with it 


ſpirit of ſal armoniac, one ounce; then add camphire, 
two drams, diſſolved in two ounces of ſpirit of turpen- 
tine: to theſe add an ounce of oil of ſwallows, mixkt 
with two ounces of oil of ſpike, and two drams of oil 
| of orien With this mixture anoint the ſhoulder. 


For an Inflammation of the Exe. CESS. 
Aer ' ſponging the 97 with warm blue milk and - 
| Water 


* 
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water for half an hour, about fix o'clock apply the fol- 


lowing water, obſerving to ſhake the bottle. 
Take camphire, half a dram, diſſolved in brandy half . 


an ounce ; of ſoft mountain wine an ounce; of roſe 
Kater three ounces: mix them. This ſhould be ap- 
plied with a compreſs of linen cloth, three or four 
times double at Soing to bed, and let it lie all night. 


| 5 4 c erdial Drink for ſudden falling down of bumours by N 


an over-heat. : 


PFirſt bleed plentifully, then take of fafron two” 


| Jens ; mithridate and aniſeeds. of each an ounce; of 
liquoriee powder half an ounce ; of honey three ounces : 
mix them | in white wine for a drench. 


An eaſy and gentle Parge. 
Take of e e aloes an ounce; cream of tartar | 


= half an ounce ; jalap two drams ; oil of aniſeed ifceen _ 
or twenty drops: make them into a ball with freſh but- 


ter, and give it about eleven o'clock in the vat 


When he comes in from water give him a ma the 5 
evening, and it will work well the next day. | 


Work! it off with warm water. 


For ferelled Legs and the Moes wins. N 
Take Roman vitriol and alum, of each four ounces; | 


of bay ſalt one pound; of euphorbium, two ounces: 
powder them, and boil in urine, brandy, and white 
wine vinegar, of each two pints till one third part be 
| waſted. Warm the liquor and with a ſponge bathe 
the horſe's legs twice a day for two or three days; 
then let him reſt as long, and bathe them — This 


Is "yy for a blood. ſj 8 at firſt _— 


For a Caxcks. 


Take of plantane water two pints, and ſpirit af + Vi- 


triol, two ounces mixc * 'Bathe he Tn” with 


e The 2 eater to ary up a 8 Gore: 


White copperas three ounces, a d boil it in two o pint | 
of water all it is reduced to one. 
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_ Green Ointment for Wounds. 
Take toſin and * ot each the quantity of a wal- 


nut melt them together, and add hog's greaſe. 
and honey, of * a eenfel; melt and ſtir them well 
together, and then add of common turpentine two 
ſpoonfuls. When it is diſſolved take the mixture from 


the fire, and put to it verdigreaſe in powder, one ounce: 


ſtir them and ſet them on the fire till the mixt ure be- 


gdins to ſimmer but not boil. dls it off n ſtrain i it | 
; through a cloth. | : 


N. B This ointment will 4 cure the i evil 


and fiſtula, but waſh the wound with the * : 
water firſt. | 32 


An Ojutment 72 ripen an Anon. fe oe 
Falte boar s greaſe, hog's greaſe baſilicon, of each 5 


Wee ounces ; oil of bays two ounces ; dialthea an ounce. 


Rub the ſwelling every day with this ointment, ma ade : 
= warm when you uſe it. 9 5 


FC barge to flrengthen N and 44 Savelled 45 e 
Take oxycroceum, paracelſus, Burgundy pitch, of 


each of equal parts: ſtir them together over a gentle 

fie till they are wel}- melted and mixt; then take the 
mixture off and add eight or nine Spaniſh flies or can- 

_ tharides powdered : apply it to the part, —— flocks — 9 
upon it, and let it fall off of itſelf. | 


For @ FouxDERED Horse. 
Take of ſheep's ſuet or hog's greaſe one pound, two 


or three handtuls of wheat bran, and make them into 
a poultice with one pint of white wine vi egar. Ap: 
ply it very hot all over the foot, and renew i once m- 
155 two days. | 


For an Over. reach in the Meer 


Pirſi cut it out, leaving no hollowneſs about it; and 
waſh Ir clean with vincgar and ſalt ; then boi! Nat 8 


and ſalt together, and clap a cloth dip in it ſcaldigg 
hot to the place two or three times together. After this 
0 ash it with copperas water. If it does not fin, dreſs 


it once in twenty four hours with flocks dipt in turpen- 
ze, and the white of an c2g beaten Ee. 3 


Fer 
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For a Weatery Humour in the Ex E. 


[- Take of May dew or rain water, four ounces ; a 
ſe. ſmall piece of white copperas held between a pair of 
[1-- - bot tongs, and dropt into the water ; then beat the wa- 
'0 ter with the white of an egg till it comes to a froth, 


m with which waſh the eye. 


Jo take aw ay Wind Celle. 


* * Take of linſeed oil half an ounce; brandy or ſpirits 
of wine, half an ounce; oil of turpentine fifteen drops: 
mix them together: bathe the part with this mixture, 


; and heat it in with a hot iron twice a ns two or three 
85 1. together. | | | 
| | For forunk Sinus- e I 

Take roſemary \oftmary, ſweet marjoram, camo- | 
mile flowers, aid ſage, balm, mellilot, of cach one 
| handful, b ted in two pints of oil and one pound of 
> | freſh greaſe When the mixture is almoſt boiled, put 
in a quart of black {nails and apply. it Uke a 1 8 

* the oy. | 

R „„ ” Mixture for the Ma, Nox. 


* Give 1b and flour of brimſtone in the horle's 5 
corn, till he hath taken half a pound of the brimſtone, 
and two or three quarts of hempſeed ; then waſh him 
with tar one pound, roch alum four ounces ; bay ſalt 
one pound, tobacco duſt, black ſoap, oil of turpen- 
tine, of each half a pound ; brine and chamber Lye. of 
each four pints 1 mixt together. 1 


Fur a ary Coven. 


Take elicampane, aniſeed, ſulphur, juice of liquo- ? 
rice, white tartar, of each three quarters of an ounce, 
mixt with Barbadoes tar to the confiſtence of an clecta- 
Give the horſe the quanti:y of a imall walnut 

morning and evening before water, „ 


* Balſam for the Scrarcnss. 


Take of the plaiſter called flos unguen orum; lice it 
into a ſkillet and put in double the quantity of lard-: 
melt them over a gentle fire and ſtir them with a ſhck 

till the mixture is ball: Spi ead this on large pledgits 
ot tow or linen, and bind ic on the heels. This is 
n e 95 to 
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to be renewed every morning, and if the heels run 


much every night. The horſe muſt have a k yours purge | 
5 firſt, and then cinnabar balls. | 


ns, | Hoor SaLve. 5535 
5 Take common turpentine, dog's greaſe, honey and 
juice of elder W of each four pounds Þ 


oiled to a 


LD 7 Punch. | TY 
Take of Barbadoes aloes, one ounce; ſalt of tartar | 


and jalap, two drams, thirty drops of chymical oil of 
aniſeed, and one nutmeg. made * into a bail wich 
" wu of buckthorn. | e 


For the YELLOws and STAGGERS. | 
Firrſt bleed at the mouth, and in ſix hours alter 


| 3 4 in the gaſcoin vein plentifully : then give two 
drams of ſaffron, turmerick, aniſeeds in powder half 
an ounce; London treacle, three ounces: boil them 
cover a — lire in a ors of ſack, — or White 
wine. 5 „ | 


| © Sigur * the 8 = T 
Take of feferfew, celandine, the inſide of berry- 


bark, one handful of each: put them into two quarts 


of ale, and boil it till it comes to one quart, then 


ftrain it from the herbs, and put into the liquor a 
quarter of an ounce of ſaffron, two ounces of London 


treacle, and two ounces of turmerick. Make it boil a 
little, and give it the horſe luke-warm. "Repeat 1 it in 


two days if need be. | 


ow the Fancy. | g | 
Take lapis n tutty, of each one ounce ; 


| dal of tartar, half an ounce ; rue, one handful ſhred 85 


very fine: boil all together in a pint and a half of urine 


to one pint. Let the horſe fait fix hours before and 
four after taking it. — it Aired while * and | 
give it Juxe-warm. _ 


4 Ponce: 8 


. 7 oe, 
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| A PurGE.” | 


Take myrrh, cream of tartar, of each three drams ; ; 
one dram of ſaffron ; one ounce of Barbadoes aloes; 


three drams of oil of aniſeeds, and treacle ſufficient =. 


make it into a ball. Roll it in liquorice powder. 


| Ball; to be given after Hunting to carry off Huus. 


Take Barbadoes aloes, polo- ſanctus, coloquintida, 


Jalap, gentian, of each two ounces ; diapente, liquo- 
rice, aniſeed, ſugar-candy, of each four ounces : myrrh, 


cream of tartar, of each one ounce ; ſyrup of hore- 


hound and roſes, of each one ounce ; London treacle 
three ounces :_ make it into a paite with honey or tre- 


cle. The quantity of a large walnut to be given after 


hunting : keep him warm, and — him wane. water | 


at N 
| For the Manes. 


"Take peel and ſulphur, of each half a Ne: 


mix them together, and give the horſe one ounce of it 
every morning in his corn, until all is taken; then waſh 


him with tar, one pound ; tobacco duſt, black ſoap, 
oil of turpentine, of each half a pound ; brine and 


| chamberlye, of each four pints. Waſh the horſe well 
with it twice a week, in the _ where | ne rubs him- | 
ſelf. Warm it when you uſe it. 


Te” BAL Ls for Coughs and. Ahmatic | Die 


orders. 


Take of So of brimſtone, half a Forney op of ele- 


campane-root, four ounces ; fœnugteck fads” cum- 
min ſeeds, aniſeeds, juniper berries and garlick, of 


each two ounces ; of linſeed oil cold-drawn, fix ounces ; 


£ honey and tar, of each four ounces; of balſam of ſul- 
phur made with oil of tirpentine, an ounce; of ſyrup 


of coltsfoot, four ounces. Make theſe into balls of the 7 | 


ſtze of a pullet's egg, one of which is to be given in 
a morning faſting tor ſometime, Tag, now and : 


then a day or two. 


An Qinemeas 5 Greaſy 1 


Take white vitriol, roach-alum and white lead, of 


each half a pound ; of green copferas. three < ounces; 1 
N 
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of verdigreaſe, an ounce: Reduce theſe to a fine pow- 7 
der, and then add of oil of vitriol, an ounce ; of ho- 
ney half a pound, and with a ſufficient quantity of train 


oil make a ſoft ointment. 


Diuretic Balls proper in the Greaſe and ſeveral other D 


ſempers, where purging by Urine is reguircd. 


Take of Alicant, Caſtile, or common hard ſoap, a 
pound; of ſtone brimſtone in fine oder, half a pound; 
of cinnabar of antimony, two ounces ; ſal prunella 

and nitre, of each four ounces; of balſam of ſulphur, 
an ounce. Make theſe into balls of the ſiz: of a pul- 
let's egg, and give one to the horſe in a morning on 
an empty ſtomach, and let him faſt two hours after it. 


4 Cordial Ball for Colds and Coughs. Ne 


PDaake of raiſins ſtoned, half a pound; juniper ber- 

Ties, turmerick, aniſeeds and fœnugreek ſeed, of each 
two ounces ; myrrh, gentian, and aniſated balſam of 
ſulphur, of each an ounce; of iaffron, two drams ; 
honey and ſyrup of coltsfoot, of each fix ounces ; of 

liquorice powder, half a pound. \Niake them into a 


mals tor balls with a ſufficient quantity of wheat flour, 

and keep it in a pot covered for vle. 8 15 

: 4 Liniment to make the Hair £r020 again. | 
Take equal quantities of honey and pigeons dung, 


and mix them well together. Rub this, mixture well 


on the part every other day. 
A Powder for Fevers. | 


Take of hartſhorn ſhavings, half a pound, and boil 
them in ſpring water for upwards of an hour; then take 
them out and lay them in a diſh before the fire, till 

they are dry enough to powder. After they are pow- 


dered, mix them with an equal weight of antimony. 

in powder : Put the mixture in an unglazed earthen | 

pan over a flow fire, and Keep it ſtirring with an iron 

| ſpatula to prevent its caking together, and when it has 

quite done ſmoaking, take it off, and you will have an 
aſn- coloured powder. If you would have it more white 

put it into a red hot crucible, and calcine it tor ſome 


This 


| time. 


8 
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This proceſs is originally in Tournefort's Materia 


Medica, p. 182. and has been given by ſome pre:enders 
to phyfic, to cure fevers in men. But its operation is 


too rough for that purpoſe, and generally does more 


harm than good. However, it is ſafe enough for horſes, 
and may be given to two drams, made up into a ball 
with honey and liquorice powder. It is good in all 


kinds of fevers, but more particularly in the inflam- 


matory and malignant. When it is given in the mor- 
ning it may be repeated again at night, as alſo the 
next day, once or twice more till the fever 
is gone. The making of this powder is tedious and 


troubleſome, and thereſore many no doubt would be 


glad to hear of a powder ready made, which would 
have the ſame effects, eſpecially for» horſes of great 
value. Such is the fever powder of Dr. James, whoſe 


efficacy is infinitely ſuperior to this in queſtion, and 
whoſe virtues are now well known throughout the 
three kingdoms, for curing tevers among mankind. 


4 Charge for Feelled Legs arich ering of water through 
the Skin after a Boas 


Tue of verjuice, a pint ; of currier's 8 5 


handfal : boit them together rill they become thick, 


and then add a handful or two of fuller's earth. Then 
take the whites of four eggs, and beat them together 
with two ounces of ſpirit of wire with a double 
quantity of N Mix them together for a2 

charge. 25 
This muſt be laid to the part freth every FREY and 

then you mult walk the horſe about three or four r hours, | 


| every ume the rye. Is renewed, 


"The 
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. 328 of curing a Sirain in the Back Sinews. 


The following Acount of the Method of curing - 

a Strain of the Back-SixEws, and the AN A- 

roux of a HoRsk's LEG, was communicat- 
ed by Mr. DLE Ix RA, Surgeon, but came 


too late to be inſerted | in its proper Place. 


Fe- 4 Strain called « a Clap of the Back-Sinews. 


| IRST bleed immediately in the fetlock vein. 2. 
Bathe the affected leg wich the warm blood mixt 
with ſalt for half an hour. 3. Foment the leg twice 
a day with nen, ſqueezed out of the following whey . 
_ 7 RN - 
| Take a quart of milk, and when it boils add Half 
a pint of the oldeſt and the ſtrongeſt verjuice, in 
| which an ounce of roch-alum hath been diſſolved : 
Let this mixture boil, and you will have a ſtrong 
_ curd immediately. Strain on tae Oe and ou 2 


ſerve the curd. 


This curd muſc be applied v warm once a a day as a 
_ poukice after the leg hath been fomented with the whey 
as directed. It muſt be bound on with a ſmooth roller. 

In about fix or eight days the inflammation will be aſ- 
ſwaged, and then the following ſtyptic charge muſt be 
laid on. | 
Take of the colcothar of vitriol. reduced i into an in- oY 
palbable powder, half a pound, and mix it by lit- - | 


_ tle and little with the whites of two eggs beaten 
10 4 glair, adding as much ſtrong verjuice as will 
bring it to the conſiſtence of a cold charge. Then 
N ſpread it on a linen cloth, and roll it on with a 
bandage four yards long and three inches broad, 


| taking care that every turn be very ſmooth. This 
charge freſn· made muſt be renewed every twenty. i 


four hours. 


D is deſigned to abe the inflammation, : 
| which always attends this accident when violent; to 
which likewiſe the whey will greatly attribute. The 


blood and lan will ſtimulate and cheriſh the FIR abi 


and 
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and conſequently prevent any farther flux of humours. 
The curd is a ſtyptic, and will help to reſtore the elaſ- 
ticity or ſpringineſs of the ſinews, and the cold charge 
will greatly ſtrengthen the limb. Whereas, all oily 
greaſy applications relax and weaken it, and therefore 
ought to be ſhunned. This method is likewiſe much 
better than a cure by bliſtering and bring, for this laſt | 
method eſpecially, is attended with danger, and may do 
much more harm than good. Beſides, experience has 5 
ne wn the oy and benefit of this 8 


"oF the Bont of the Fore-Leg. 


HE bones of the fore-leg and foot are ſeventeen 
in number: vzz. The Shoulder-bl-de, the Shoul- 
cer-bone, the Leg- bone or Cubit, the Shank or Can- 
non-· bone, the ſeven Interoſiei of the Shank, the two 
Say or Spleat-bones, the Nut bone, waich may be 
ckorcd two, though here continued as one, the great . 
Pattern, the little Paitern, and the Coffin-bone. 1 
The upper part of the leg- bone is joined to the ſhoul- 


ler-bone, and receives the round heads into its cavities. 


The lower part is received by ſour of the ſuperior bones 
which lie between the leg and ſhark-Lone, and form 
the knee-joint. The upper and hinder par: of this bone, 
has a very remarkavle proceſs and protuberance, which 
|; partly received into a cavity of the ſhoulder-bone, 
and is called the elbow. The articulation of theſe bones 
in ſome ſenſe, reſembles the human elbow. 

he interoſſei, or ſmall bones between the leg and 
me ſhank, are four in the row, and three in the lower. 
The middle bone of theſe laſt, receives the head of 
ne ſhank, and the two outermoſt, tue two ſplent or ſtay- 
bones. They are not all of the ſame ſhape or ſize, but 
lifer from each other in this reſpe&. They are not 

2ougy, as lome have aſſerted, Dur N and ſolid, i 


* By this * Mr. Daw K1xNs's horſe was end 5 
iter he broke down on the courſe at Reading, and 
many others have ſince been recovered in the fame. 
manner. 355 
and | 


Ny —— — —— 
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and they a are all covered and tied together by membran. 
| ous, and cartilaginous ligaments. The uſe of theſe 


bones 1s to ſtrengthen the knee, and to facilitate its 


motion. That bone which ſtands out of the row ſerve; 
for the inſertion of the two muſcles, and to determine 
| their action to a ſtrait line. 


The length of the leg-bone is about e inches, 


| and that of the ſhank not more than eleven. There are 


three bones belonging to the ſhank, one large and two 
ſmall. Theſe laſt are ſhorter than the other, and are 
called ſplent or ſtay. bones The largeſt of theſe bones, 
which 1s properly the ſhank, is joined by the ſu- 


perior part of the middlemoſt of the three interoſſei or 
ſmall bones, and two ſplent-bones to the other two, 


one on each ſide. The lower part of the ſhank-bone 


x Teceives the ſuperior part of the great paſtern, much in 
the ſame manner as the human ſhank is to the thigh- 
bone. that is, it receives and is received. 


The nut or bridge- bone belongs to the Mank. bone, 


; and lies on its internal and inferior extremity. It has an 
_ eminence in the middle, which is received into the 
ſhank, and at the ſame time receives the external and 
Internal condyles of that bone. It conſiſts of two parts, 
and may be divided in the middle. 


The great paſtern-bone 1s about three inches ard a 
half in length, and its upper extremity is much thicker 


and broader than the lower, that it may the better fe. 
ceive the inferior extremity of the ſhank-bone. Its 


lower extremity is received by its paſtern, and likewi'e 
receives the eminence in the middle of the ſame bone. 


The little paſtern is about two inche in length, and 
like the former bone, has its upper extremities larger 


than the lower. This laſt has an eminence. which 1 


received into the coffin bone, which likewiſe receives 


the creſt of this laſt bone. 
Tae coffin-bone gives a ſhape or form to "os hoof, 


and reſembles a gorget. It has two depreſſions and an 
_ eminence in the middle, for its more convenient articu- 
| lation with the little paſtern bone. There is an apo- 
phy ſis on each fide to keep out the quarters of the hook, 
and to maintain its ſhape. hidew ay s, while the body of 


this 
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this bone beſtows its figure on the fore part of the hoof. 
There are many ſmall grooves internally on the fore 
part of this bone, which ſerve for the inſertion of the 
tbres which compoſe the great tendon before ; the ule 


of which is to move the hoof or foot forward. But | 
the back ſinew is inſerted 1 in the hind part. 8 | 


The explanation of Plate III. page 23. * dich Tabs : 


the repreſentation of the bones of the fore- legs, aud 
of the hoof. . | | | 


a, a, a, a. The four upper ſmall has placed between 
the leg-· bone, and the ſhank- bone 

6, 5, 0. The three imall bones TOs: beneath the 
ſhank- bone. 


C. The fore view of as ſhank or cannon- bone. 


D. The back view of the ſame bone, 
ſplent-bones on each ſide, marked & 
F, F. _ The two ſide views of the ſame | bone. | 
TX c. The nut or bridge bone. 
G. The great paſtern- bone. 
H. The little paſtern- bone. 
J. The coffin- bone. 
L. The fore view of the hoof.- 
* L. The other views. | 
See pages 23, and 24. 
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ration of Mr. Ingram's, and by him deſcribed, + 


From the inferior extremity of the ſhoulder-bone to 
the coffin- bone, there are ten muſcles which ſerve to 
perform the various motions of this limb. The firſt 
ariſes by a large ficſhy portion, a little above the joint 
of the ſhoulder-bone, with the leg bone, ard after the _ 
*ogth of a ſpan begins to be tendinous ; then defcend- 

g on the fore part of the leg-bone, it becomes ten- 
tinous, and is inſerted by a broad flat tendon about 
half an inch below the joint into the ſhank- bone, and 
may be called rector cruris. 

The ſecond is a ſmall muſcle ariſing "VO the ed 
part of the leg- -bone, ſomewhat tendinous; and becom- 
ing maller as it runs ſtrait t along, is inſerted into the 


ſhank 
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3 ſidew ays, a little in junction with the inferior 
bone of the ſeven. This muſcle directs the fide mction, 
The third is a large muſcle, and ariſes fleſhy from 
the inſide of the ſhoulder-bone near the former, and 
running along part of the elbow, goes to be inſerted 
by a ſtrong tendon; into that bone of the ſeven which 
ſtands out of the row. Ahout an inch above its inſerti. 
on it ſends off a round tendon, which paſſing over the 
bones of the knee, unites with the ae 
goniſt muſcle. Then pailes obliquely over. the ſplent 
and cannon-bvone, and is inſerted into the upper part of 
the great paſtern. Theſe muſcles ſerve to bend the leg 
and "thank inward, and to put the great paſtern forwards. 
The fourth muſcle is the antagoniſt of the former, 
and ariſes large and fleſhy from the outward part of 


the ſhoulder-bone, and deſcending nearly in a ſtrait 
line, is inſeriec into the ſuperior. and interior bone not 


far from che former muſcle. This ſerves | to bend the 
leg inwards and to pull it upwards. = 
ue fifth ariſes or has its origin near the middle of 
the leg- bone, and adheres cloſcly to it. It is a mem- 
| branous flat muſcle, and runs over and covers the ſeven 
bones of the knee. It ſends off a flatiiſh tendon to be 
inſerted into the ſuperior part of the ſhank or cannon- 
bone. Its uſe is to tie the ſeven ſmall bones toge- 
ther, and by its tendon to give a ſide motion to the imb. 
The fixth mutcle riſes fleſhy and round on the fide ot 
the lower extremity of the ſhoulder-bone near the joint, 
ani] giowing tendinous a little lower thay/ the middle 
of the leg bone, paſſes in a groove over the knee joint 
to the middle of the great paſtern, where uniting with 
two other tendons, they form one broad large cord, 
which running over the little paſtern and under the 
hoof, is inſerted. forward in the coffin bone. The uſe 
of this muſcle is to pull forward and render the fot 
ſtrait it is the antagoniſt of the back ſine vp. 
The ſeventh is a muſcle or rather a ſtrong broad 


tendon, which riſes from the interior extremity of the | 


 leg-bone, and running along the inward convexity of 
the ſhank-bone, between the ſplent bones, is divided 
into two near the middle, which paſs to each fide of 


the bridge. bone, to faſten it in its place : afterwards 
5 1 


on of its antz- 
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it ſends off on each fide a ſtrong tendon, which runs 


over the great paſtern- joint, and then goes to unite with 
the tendon of the laſt deſcribed muſcle, and helps to 
form the broad tendon before, called the extenſor of 


the foot or hoof. 


The eighth muſcle ariſes with broad fleſhy portions, | 
partly from the inſide of the lower extremity of the 
ſhoulder-bone, and partly from the upper exrremity of 
the leg-bone ; whence running over the whole length 


of the leg bone it becomes tendinous near its joint, and 


paſſing downwards over the ſeven bones to the mid- 
dle of the ſhank- bone, it is united to another tendon. 

The ninth muſcle, or rather membranous and tendi- 
nous expanſion, ariſes from the inferior part of the leg- 
bone, and paſſing along not only covers the ſeven bones 
of the knee, but ſerves as ligaments to tye them to- 
gether inwardly, and then proceeds downward to unite 
with the former tendon. Being thus united they form 
one great chord which is incloſed in a ſheath, and paſ- 
ing downwards run over the nut- bone, which ſerves as 
a br. :dg2 to direct its courſe, and is faſter ed to it by an 
annular ligament, under Which it moves. Then it 
tuns over the great paſtern-bone to the little paſtern, 
where it ſends off a tendinous expanſion on each ſide 
from its external part, which ſerve to tye together and 
ſecure the joint. The tendon itſelf proceeds downwards, 
to be inſerted into the coffin- bone, here expanding it- 
ſelf again, it covers almoſt all the interior part of that 
bone, and forms the inward ſole. : 

The tenth muſcle ariſes from the elbow of the leg- 
bone, and continues fleſhy to the length of a ſpan, when 
becoming tendinous, it runs near the joint of the knee, 
and joins the former tendon, helpins to form the great 
chord, which bears ſome reſeinblance to the tendo 
chilles in men. The two muſcles with the tendons 
berd the leg, ſhank, both paſterns and foot, inward, at 
the ſame inſtant of time. Sce pages 32, and 33. 

N. B. The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, Kc in the late. 
of the muſcles of the fout refer to tile ſame numbers 


See the Plate MN 


of the muſcle, in this cefcri tion of then. 
Rec 32. hs | 
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_ Of the Hoor. 


The hoof is a horny part, in ſhape like a gorget, in- 
_ cloſing the ſoft part of the foot, and receiving other: 
 ſubſervient to motion, like a box-caſe or coſhn ; and it 
ſurrounds the whole in ſuch a manner as will beſt de- 
fend it from external injuries. Its texture is like horn, 


ſofter than a bone, and harder than a griſtle. It is com- 


poſed of various ſpiral fibres which interſeQ each other 
cCroſsways, which, forming thin laminæ or plates, ate 
laid one upon another. It is inſenſible of pain, and 


therefore very proper for the purpoſe for which it is de- 


ſigned. In all countries where the roads ate rough, 
they faſten iron ſhoes to this part with nails; but in 
ſome parts of North America they never ſhoe their 
Hhuoorſes at all, becauſe the ſoil is looſe and ſandy. The 
boof is near a quarter of an inch thick, and yet the 
heels are more firm, hard, and thick than the hoo, 
they being ordained to ſupport and ſtrengthen the quar- 
The quarters are a continuation of the heels, and 
running up to the fruſh form the ſuperior edge of the i 
coffin ; they are ſupported inwardly on each fide by ti 


prominent cartilages. All theſe contribute to tte 
ſtrength of the foot, and enable the horſe to tread ſe- 
curely on his toe and the ball of his foot. Now as the 


heels are the ſupport as well as a part of the quarters, 
they ſhould never be pared down, becauſe it not only 
weakens them, but brings the quarters flat to th: 
ground, and conſequently brings the foot into a nes 
Poſition, ſtraining the inward tendons which are in- 
ferted in the coffin bone, and throwing the toe up- 
wards, which mult needs be painful to the horſe. Be. 
ſides, as the heels are hard and bony, the ſhoes ſhould 
never come near them, much leſs lie on them, becaule 
they are ſtrong enough to ſupport themſelves, without 
an artificial addition. Add to this, that they are far- 
ther ſupported and ſtrengthened by two bone-like {tay 
or props, Which ariſe from each ſide of the frog, fun- 
ning up and joining the heels: and theſe are defended 


externally by the outward ſole or rift of the ioo, und! 


Which 


- tie 
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which they lie. Now as the quarters of the foot are 
compoſed of theſe ſtays and heels, the paring away of 


theſe laſt will certainly weaken the ſtays, quarters, and 
inward cartilages, un "T. the chief Pare of the 
body. _ 


The horny ſole or riſt lies at the bottom of the foot, 


and is of a much ſofter conſiſtence than the hoof. It 


extends from the toe to the ſuperior extremities of the 


ſtay-bones, and is joined almoft all round to the hoof. 
Its uſe is to defend the external and internal foles, as 


well as the contents of the coffin, from nails, glaſs, and 


the like, that they may not wound the more ſenſible : 


parts. Therefore it muſt needs be a fault in ſmiths 


when they ſhoe horſes, to pare away too much of this 


nit, becauſe the outward ſole is thereby the more expo- 


ſed to external 1 in) uries, and the dead is rendered tender 


footed. 
The internal ſole is much more firm ad compa than 


the rift, and whenever this is laid naked, wholly or in 
part, the foot is very apt to receive wounds or bruiſes ; 
jor the ſhield of the bottom of the foot being removed, 


i: will be no longer able to reſiſt the impreſſion of hard 


| bodies, ſuch as imall ſtones, and the like, Thus when | 
a horle has caſt his ſhoe, it cauſes him to limp immedi- 
ately. Hence likewiſe may proceed an inflammation 
and ſuppuration of the parts within the coffin ; for 
molt ditorders of this Kind Nan from external in- 


jur ies. 


a much ſofter nature than the parts already deſcribed. 
It begins with a point about an inch and a half from 


the toe, near the center of the ſoot ; and then enlar- 
zing, extends itſelf above the bony heel, where it af- # 
lumes the name of the fruſn. On each fide of the heel. ES 


there is a cartilaginous ligament detached from the fruſh, 
v hich extends all round the upper part of the hoof, be- 


ing the continuation of the frog, and is called the coro- 
nary ligament. The ſkin of the leg i is inſerted between 


the ligament and the hoof, and joins the hoof to the 


foot or cothin-bone. The ule of the frog is to keep the 


heels open, to defend the oot and internal ſole from 


bruiles, 4 
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\ bruiſes, by its elaſtic and flexible ſubſtance ; for by thek 
Properties it yields to the preſſure of external bodies, 
and returns to its former ſtate immediately. Hence it 
appears, that the paring away the upper part of the frog 
will impair its firmneſs and ilability, will occafion wire 
| heels, and promote the diforder called the Fruſh, as well 


as looſen the hoof where it is joined to the kin of the 
leg. When the frog is almoſt deſtroyed, it will be ea- 
ſily penetrated by ſhatp bodies, and be more liable to be 


= bruiſed by thoſe which are hard and blunt. 


In the coffin box or caſe which is the inſide of the 
hoof, we obſerve its corona convexity, its enchanne|- 

_ comb of a cock; beſides 

three eminences, two furrows, &c. All which are part 


of the ſtructure of the coſhn. This likewiſe contain: 
the corhn-bone, Part of the coronary or little paſtern, 


the extremities ol the tendons which bend the foot back- 


Wards, and extend it forward, with the two cartilage, 
| the veins; Mands, and membranes. | 


The coronary groove is a concave channel, in the in. 
ficle of the hoof, and runs round it to the fruſh. It. 
uie is to contain the enchannelled fleſh for“ the inſertion 
of the ſkin, to receive the glands, and to facilitate the 


motion of the f foot, as well as to prevent the tendon be. 
fore from being bruiſed in its action. Againſt the hard 
edge pf the groove a great many ſmal] fibres run, and 


there is a ſtrait line down to the toe, or inferior edge of 


the hoof. From the membranes of the bones between 


the fides, others run of a more fleſhy nature, which help 
to unite the hoof with the coffin-bone, while the wte- 
ries and veins convey nouriſhment for the ſuppor: 
and growth of the hoot. OD 

The creſt or cock's- comb i in the centre of the cofir, 

is received into a groove oi the cothn-bone, and ſerve: 


to prevent the ſhaking of that bone i in the coflin, during 
| the motion | of the loot. = 
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ſtable without exerciſe; 103, & ſeq. To 3 z 
poſthumes, 115. In diſeaſes of the head, ib. In all 


5 inflammations of the eyes, and other Dares; b. Beſt 
time for it is the ſpring, 116. When dangerous, ib. 


Bliſtering ointment for the bone-ſpavin, 27 3. 


Blood, its great uſe, 2 20. How affected in u diſeaſes, 114. 


& eq... | | | 
5 Qz F | lu 
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Blood-Spavin, properly a Varix, or dilatation of a veia, 
280. low known, ib. How cured, ib. 


12h Blood. Veſſels deſcribed, 18 The number of their coats 


not eaſily determined, 700. 

Blows on the eyes, how cured, 159. 840 dangerous, 
. Sometimes turn the horny coat white, 2 4 be 

cure when in:::amed by them, 1 8 

| Blows or Bruiſes, 269. Their effecte, ib. 


Bea) e, a horje uſually called the carcaſe, 1. 


Bones deſcribed, 16. Of a hotſe's head, 20. e of the 5 
tongue, 21. Bones of the back, 22 Of the collar, ib. 
Of the ribs,, ib. Breaſt-Bone, ib. Shoulder- Bare, 23. 

Leg Bone, ib. Shank- Pore, ib. Great paſtern, ib. 

Little paſtern, 23. Coffin- Bone, 24, 330. Haunch, 
hip, and ſhare Bones, ib. Os ſacrum, ib. Bones 1 the 0 
thighs and legs, 24. Small Bones of the hock, 2 | 

Done Spawin deſctibed, 272. More or leſs dangerous 0 on 


different parts, ib. The Cure, 2 73. Incurable i in old 9 


= NN 8 
| Bals, a ſort of worms, 226. . "of "Tofeft the 
ſtomach, ib. Common in May and ſune, 228. Cauſe | 
terrible convulſions, 226. How killed, 279. Occahion 
an univerſal cramp, 138. | 
| Bracken, Dr. his cordial ball, 175. . miſake hot 
r 226. About bots in "the ſtomach, ib. Con- 
futed, ib. & ſeq. Cenſured for an egregious error, 242. 
Another error of his, ib. Another error of his, 254. 
- Cenſured, 98; 
Brain deſcribed, 5 3. Its uſe; 50. How divided, 54 
Bran, its uſe, 89, A good diet for ſick hoiles, 191. 
Brandy, mixt with water, good for the cves, 155 

Breaſt- Bone deſcribed, 3 Mulcles ot the breaſt de- 
e, e | 

Fright Bay horſe deſcribed. It. 

| Breaſts of horſes, bad one: delerived, 8, 


_ Brills of a horſe, what, 1. 


- Brow of a horſe, what, 1 
Brown horles deſcribed, 12. 


Broſen- acind, 206. Succeeds a nervous aſthma, 2 212. De- 


ſcribed, 21 3. Appcars when a horſe is coming cight. 

jb. Always beſt at graſs, 214. Beſt cured at firſt, ib. 
Broncdia of the lungs de! cribed, 206, & 1-q. 3 

|  Bruites 


wm. 
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Braifes of the eyes. See Blows. 
Bur, their treatment, OP 


0 Maminaris lai: wood þ in Fitne of the « eyes, 153 35 i 
Cancerous ulcer delcribed, 290. Cured only by e ex: 


| tirpation, 294. 5 
Canter | in the foot proceeds from a rotten putrid frat; 
3©9g. Sometimes from bruiles, corns, and 8 ib. 

How cured, 310: ? 

Cagſulæ at ab; 5 or venal glands deſcribed, 44. Their | 

uſe unknown, ib. ? 

C arcaſe or body of a horſe, 1. That of good honesde- 

| ſcribed, 8. = „ 

7 Cororid arteries, 1. | 35 

5 Cartilage. or griſtles deſctibed. 17. Their uſe, ib. 

Cataract of the eye, incurable, „ | 
Ca ver novs Ulcers, not ſo dan gerous as the finuous, 291. 

Caol deſcribed, | 

Celli in the lungs e deſcribed, 

 Cephalic balls, 130, 136. 

Cerebellum, 2 part of the brain, deſcribed, 36. 
Cervical arteries, 71 5 
Te / umi nous glands of the ear, fupply them with wax, 78, 5 
CTCerebrum or brain, 53. Its uſe, 50. = 

Channel deſcribed. 2. | | | 
_ Charge tor a ringbone, 277. For ſtrains, . For bliſ. | 
ters, 322. old, 318. To . the — 

„ 384+ - For ſwelled legs, 327. | 

 Charnet of 4 horſe, 5 
Cube or upper cavity deſeribed, 47. 

Cheſnut horſes deſcribed, 12. 

_ Cheraide Plexus deſciibed, TM 
Choraides, a membrane of the eve, 64. 
Chryſtaline humours of the eye, ib. 

Cbyle deſcribed, 19. 
Ciliary ligament of the eye, what, 66. 


Cirnabar and gum guaiac balls, 139. Good i in {the gutta 55 


| e ferent, 1, 

ar. 5 en graſs does not make the beſt hay, 85. Produces 
* the colic, ib. Beſt mixt with 7 gals, ib. 

FY Coat of a horſe, what, 1.- 

[ES - 


EY 5 | Coffin 


—_— 
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_ Coffin-Joint, which, 2. Strain of, 305. How cured, jb, 


Coffin- Bone, which, 24, 330. 1 
5 Cold, 170. How cauſed, ib. & ſeq. Rp 4 "1 


Cure, 173. ER, how cured, 199. A drink 


for them, 314. | 
_ Colic and Gripes 222. Its ſoak, ib. A diſcaſe of the: -; 


nervous ſyſtem, ib. Diagnoſtic ſigns, ib. Cauſe, ib. 
Crib- biters moſt ſubject to it, ib. Cure, 223. An 
inward inflammation often miſtaken for it, 224. 


ts Colic Handi deſcribed, 1 88 008. cured if taken in 


time, ib. 


Cullar-Bone deſcribed, 1 
Collyrium for a haw in het eye, 1568. 
Colours of horſes, obſervations concerning FEY i, Ke. 

| Conſumption, 217. Deſcribed, ib. Its cauſe, ib. What 0 


| horſes moſt ſubject to it, ib. Prognoſtic ſigns, ib. 
Cure, ib. With a cough, running at the NO; feve- 5 
riſh heat, 219. Its caules, ib. Cure, ib. e 


+ 7 wounds of the joints how cured, 287. 3 
8 ene fons, 137. An affection of the nerves of the ſoinal as 


marrow, 138. Cauſed by bots in April, May, or June, 
ib. Symptoms of convulſions cauſed by bots, ib. 

This diſeaſe explained, ib. Idiopathic and ſympathe- 
tic, 139. Blood vitiated by internal ulcers, the cauſe, _ 
ib. The cure deſperate when the horſe's mouth is ſhut 
up, 140. Cure before it happens, ib. How completed, 


141. A glyſter with opium of great uſe, 142. When, 


this diſeaſe is from the blood, how cured, ib. When 
from internal ulcers en ib. | 


5 Cornea a coat of the eye, 6 3. | 5 
| Corner Teeth, how to know the age of a hork by 3 8 


4. Mark of the mouth 1 in the corner teeth, ib. Co- f 


Tonary artery, 70. ” 
Cortical ſubſtance of the brain 1 34 OCoſtive- 


neſs, a conſtant attendant « on diſeaſes of the head, 131. 


Cough. See Cold. 1 — 
 Caugh, obſtinate, 206. 1 of it explained, ib, A : 

conſumptive cough how cauſed, 208. Deſcribed, 209. 
Aſthmatic cough, ib. See dene. How cured when Wo 


recent, ib. Its cauſe ſometimes ſcated in the liver, 211. | 


E Ce from different cauſes deſcribed, 208, & leg. How - 


to cure e this when recent, 211, 
| | Congh, 


Cron or Coronet, what, 1. 


Diapbragmatic arteries, 71. 


do 9 oo a RG 
; Congh, with 3 and * in the throat, how 4 
e 4 | | 
_ Creſt of horſes, what, 1 bk 
| __ Cream coloured horſes deſcribed, 13. 7 
Critical tumours, 268. The conſequences of achte diſea- 
ſes, ib. When they fall on the internal parts generally 
fatal, ib. Muſt be brought to ſuppuration when on 
the outward parts, ib. When they affect the glands 
about the head, how cured, 268. When they fall on 
the poll or withers may cauſe the poll-evil or fiſtula, | 
269. Sometimes they fall on the groin, the ſheath, 


near the ſtifle bone or paſtern joints, ib. Their effects 5 


there, and how cured, ib. 


| Crocus of — will * a 1 into a a breathing 
ſweat, 103. 5 | 5 


1 Croup deſcribed. 2. 


| Crown-Scab, 310. Deſcription and cure, 313. 
|  Cry/alline humour, 64. 
Cuticnla or ſcarf-ſkin deſcribed, 9. 
5 Cutis or Hide, 19, 36. 85 
Curb deſcribed, 27 5 Its care, i id. 


D, | 
YEafim for the worms, 229. or sel for 2 
looſeneſs, 236. Opening in the yellows, 242. 

For hurts of the kidneys, 248. For an inflammation 


of the kidneys, 247. F. or profuſe . 252. For 
| a ſurfeit, 254. . 


f Dees, of horſes, 8, &c. 9 
Diabetes or profuſe ſtaling, deſcribed, 252. 8 of 
it, ib. A dangerous diſeaſe without care, 253. Gib- 
| ſon's method of cure, ib. The beſt method of cure, 


254. Profuſe ſtaling through fear requires no Ln: ; | 
cure but gentle uſage, 252. = 


| Diaphragm or Miariff deſcribed, 29, 52. 


Diarrhea. See Lax. 

Diet, the different ſorts of it, 83, 1 | 

5 Diet, proper in fevers, 181. In the ſtrangles, 195. . 

huorſes that ſcour, 237. For ſurfeited horſes, 257. 

| Diſeaſe, how. to 1 by good W 83. : 
EEE IE” * 
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Decking or cutting off a horſe's tail, how per ormed, 126; 
Doc of a hoeſe, what, 2 2 — 
Drink, laxative, 132. -Balfawie,/ 250. Cephalic, 19, 
& ſeq. Diutetic, 251, & leq. - Againſt cramps and 
ſpaſms, 140. Furging, 154. For a cold. 173, In 
fevers, 180, 183. Pectoral in à pleuriſy, 186. Alexi- | 
terial in malignant fevers, 190. Cordial in low fe- 

vers, 192. In the ma! ignant ſtrangles, 203. Pecto- 
tal in an aſthma, 210. For hurts i in the kidneys, 
2246. In the dropſy, 267. For an over heat, 321. 
For the farcin, 324. For the zeilows and ſtaggers, 
$155 226» For the farcy, 320, For a ſurfeit, ib. 
"wt rye bread, 31 + For a — ib. For the pee, | 
3175 1 
| Drinking alittle now ad then nec -eſſar * when horſes are 
on the road in hot weather, 80. | 

| Drop anaſarca deſcribed, 268. Cure, ib. | 
Drum of the ear, how put in motion, 66. Deſcribed gdb, 9 
Dublin, good tor a horte's les and heels, . | 
Dun horſes deſciibed, 13. © 1 
Dung, that of 2 e horſe deſcribed, 113. Bad 4 Dang, 
| which, ib. 8 on 


E. 
"AR deſcribed, 65. The organ of hearing, 66. 
| Eating too much or too wh. bad, Ah 
Elbow of a horſe, 2. | 
_  Epiglattis deſcribed, 27. 
 Epidemical fevers, 196. Cauſed bs faults i in the air, ib. 
Theſe faults deſcribed, ib. &c. Symptoms: of it it, * 
n 
Epidemical cold deſcribed, 199. Ones: ib. 5 
: 76 0 or Falling Sickne/5, by ſome ealled the beer, = 
123, Cauſe explained at large, ib. &c. Idiopathic 
When it proceeds from the brain, 135. Symptomatic | 
u hen the fault is ja ſome other part, 136. Their le- 
veral cauſes, ib. &c. A fit of an epilepi) deſcribed, _ 
5 136. How diſtinguiſhed from the gripes, ib. Ihe 
1255 ib. The horle 8 ted mult alw ys be hope apes; = 


TIES 


: F * deſcribed, 46. | 
22 mb, che ule ot. it, 68. Deſcribed, 66. 


Ea 


6 


_ coughs, 216. Good for conſumptive horſes, 219, 


Eye, the organ of neg, 62. Ditorders ot. the * | 


162, & ſeq. 


Eye. Water, 166, Kc. G for the Kh bo IE 
-. Eyes deſcribed, 62 Good ones how known, 65. 'Some 
detects oi them; how diſcovered, ib. Muſcles of the 

Eye, 26. Its orbit, 62. Its coats, 64. Its humour, 


ib. Ihe diteaſes of the Eyes, 151, 950, 15% 162, | 


| Eye. Lids, their muſcles, 26, 62. 
He: Pita what, 5 


Alla 1 WA Jeſeribed, 13. N 
Farcy or Farcin, 259. Miſtaken for other diſeaſes, ib. 


| 5 Properly 2 kiftemper of the veins, which appear like 

ſo many cords, ib. The ſymptoms of it, ib. The 
prognoſtic ſigns, ib. Sometimes epidemical, 260. 

Its tymptoms, ib. Peſtilential farcy, ib. Mild far- 
cy cured with bleeding and exerciſe only, ib. Mode- 


rate farcy, its ſymptoms, 261. Worſt farcy, its ſymp- 


toms, ib. Young horſes with fleſhy heads ſubject to 
it, ib. Its extraordinary ſymptoms, ib. H he cute, 


ib. The ſymptoms when it appears firſt in different 
8 parts, 262. The cure, ib. & leq. More effectual to- 
pics than Gibſon's, 264. How to diſtinguiſh the 
farc on the paſterns from the greaſe, ib. Excellent 


balls ſor the farcy, 266. Water farcy.. See Drop. 

Flat, where it lies and its uſe, . | 5 | 
Fearful horſes of little value, 10. : 
Feeding of horſes, obſervations concerning it, 83. 
Feeling, its organ, 61. | 
Feet, their defects, 6. A thin or w weak: foot, 6. A very 

hard or ſtrong foot, 6. Narrow heels, ib. A good 
foot deſcribed, 6. Bones of the feet, 23. Pires | 


— 


of the feet, 6. Muſcles « 0¹ the he 35 


| Fetisch of a horſe, what, 1. 
Fitlock-Toint, Which, 2. moe hea 
pr ee nn Forer, 
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pe Exerciſe, the advantages of it, 92, &c. "The: proper 
time and manner of exerciling horſes, 94. Neceſſary 

after bleeding, 96. Want of it dangerous, 95. N 
the open air of great ſervice, ib. Proper in obſtinate 


A * 
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Fever, 77. 1 general effects, ib. | Horſes of all ages 
--:-andin "all places ſubject to it, ib. "The formal caute 


of a fever, ib. The material es, 178. "The ſajuta- - 


3 aſſiſtance of nature not to be diſturbed, ib. & ſeq. 


Fe ever fimple, conſiſts in a quick pulſe when all the parts : 


are found, 179. Generally owing to a ſuppreſſed per- 
ſpiration, ib: The ſymptoms of — ib. The cute, 
„ 180. N 
: Fever inflammatory, what, 182. Deſcribed, ib. Indi- 
cCations of cure, ib. Cure, ib. & ſeq. . 
5 Fever, low, putrid, and malignant, 188. Deſcribed, ib. 
| Cauſes, ib. OO. ſigns, 189. Prognoſtic ſigns, 
ib. Cure, 190. The danger of not being aware of 
it till too far gone, 190. When highly putrid how 
| known, 193. Signs of death, 194. Of recovery, 195. 
The management of a horſe after recovery, ib. 


| Fever: epidemical and contagious, 196. Bad air the cuſs 0 


= _ graſs a cauſe, 198. The 3 of it, 

5 o be cured, how, ib. 35 
Fibre? Sema, 16. | EE 
Films of the eye, 156. To be removed i in the ſame n man- 
ner as ſpots; 158. | 
Firing, the methog. of it, 125. The manner of firing 2 
bone: ſpavin, 274. Firing, the principal method of 

curing a ringbone, 276. Proper in the cure of a_ 
ſplent, 278. The ſhorteſt way of curing windgalls, 279. 
 Fiftulous ulcers deſcribed, 292. How to, cure them, ib. 
Pula in the withers deſcribed, 301, The cauſes, ib. 
No repellents proper when the tumour ſucceeds a fe- 
ver, 302. How cured when ſinuous 303. How and. 
| When the abſceſs is to be opened, 302. How managed 
| When the bone is foul, 303 bf How Cong when the 
_ ulcer is foul, ib. | 


Flanls of a good horſe deſcribed, 565 


Flea- bitten horſes, 14 


_ Flehy pannicle deſcribed, 37. 1 
Fluid, 10. 9 
5 Fal fs, which, z. Faal ſhould run with TY A 3 
Whole year, 107. Should be houſed in winter, ib. 

| When it will be beſt to break them, ib. & ſeg. 
Fomentations neceſſary in ſwellings, 269, &c. Of ſingu- 
lar wie 1 in een 287, Vietul after o cls, 288. tor 
| 8 u ounds 


a 
ib. 8 


or 


ids 
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| wounds of the eyes, 262. For windgalls, 278. For 


Z the blood ſpavin, 281. For ftrains, 303. 
Forge Il ater invigorates the blood and ſtrengthens the 


 lolids, 155. Good for the worms, 231. 


— Ful feeding horſes differ from thoſe of a voracious appe- 
= 


„ | 
Friction, with a hair- cloth ood in \ diſeaſes of the nerves, 
tat -- 


: | Brier $ . how to make, 1 Good for rawneſs of | 


any part, 1b. 


Fretſulneſi, a had quality i in a hore, 10. 
Freerſul horſes, not fit for eee 10. 
Frog of the foo e 2. 
Frontal bone, 
 Fruhh of the * Jeſcribed, 309, 336. : 
 Fruſhes running, deſcribed, 309 How cured, w. : 
3 its s muſcles, 30. . | 


VAL L or Bile its ca and uſe, 42. 
Gall. pipe or hepatic duct, deſcribed, 41. 


| Carles, uſeful to open the an 212. Good ina a bro- | 


ken wind, 215. 


| Gaſcoin or Thigh deſcribed, 3. 


Gelding, in what manner performed, 125. 
Generation of horſes, ſome cautious obſervations and 
_rections relating thereto, 106. | | 


Genital parts of a horſe, 47. 
| Gibſon, mittakes of his, 179, 186, 192, 193, 208, 214, 


225, 229, 230, 237, 242, 243. 345, 25% | Praitcd, + 
120, 242. 

Glanders deſcribed, 294 properly an inflammation of the | 

| erage ae ee ib. The different periods ho? 

diſtinguiſhed, ib. The principal ſymptoms, ib. An 

- infectious diſeaſe, 295. Sometimes cauſed by ſudden 


cold, ib. Fumigations ſometimes proper, ib. Lice 
the 0zznain men, 296. Method of cure, ib. Gib-- 

| ſon's opinion about! it, 297. All runnings of the noſe 
not the glanders, ib. Theſe runnings may be diſtin- 
guiſned by the names of the pulmonary glanders, the 
waſting glanders, the angie glanders, and the Fancy 175 


ene ib. 
: ; a hoy 


. ˙ A , 
— 


öñ˙.3ß3!! E. 
| Glands or Kerneli deſcribed, 17,75. Their uſe, ib. & hog. 


— 


Divided into conglobare and conglomerate, ib. Fluids 02 


ſeparated by the conglomerate glands, 77 Wanne ; 
glands ſerve to ſecrete the lymph, 78. | 


_ Glaſs- Powder tor a haw in the eye, 155. | | 
| bs © 4 Antimony cerated, recommended i in violent fluxes, 


CI humour of the ey 25 158. 1 
5 wy of the eye compoſed | of membranes and humours, 


: ci, theif ſeveral kinds and uſes, 121. Their ingre- 


dients, 122. Emollient glyſters, ib. Purgative gly- 
ters, ib. Strengthning glyſters, 122. Sedative gly- 
ſters, ib. Aſtringent glyſters, 123. Nouriſhing gly- 5 
ſters, ib. How glyſters operate, 124. Proper gly- 
. ſters in the ſtaggers, 132. Emollient in the falling 


ſickneſs, 137. Antiſpaſmodic in convulſions, 142. 
Opium good in theſe Jait, ib. Emollient in the je- 
| thargy, 144. Cooling in feiers, 181, 183. In a 


Plcuriſy, 185. In a lootene: s, 230. For an inflam- 


mation of the kidneys, 248. Diuretick and ſedative, | | | : 


249. 
Cher. Pipe preferable to a ſyringe, 123, & * 55 
| Graſs and hay, a low fe eding, $4. Short graſs the beſt, 


89. Rank graſs bad, 90. Spring graſs good for =] 
broken winded hore es, ib. Marſh grais good for many 
diſeaſcs, | 


5 | —_ 1 by te careleſſ;.eſs of thoſe that look 


after horſes, 310. Method of cute, 311. -Diflicult 
to cure when the legs are pen teatherec, 312. 


_ Grey horſes deſcribed, 13: | 8 
C ipes, the feat of this ditcaſe, 222. . of gripes, 5 


ib. Proximate caule, ib. Cauſe, ib. Crib-biters 
Ni ſt ſubject to this Lworder, 223. Method of cure. 
i, How to know when the pain is removed, ib, Dy 
| Z pes © ſpeſmod c colic, alws ys attended with Co!- 


. tivenele, 224. Eaſily cured by emollients, ib. Dan- 


ger of mittaking an. internal inflammation for the 
giipes, id. This laſt how cured, and diſtinguiſhed, 
ib. Gripes with looteneſs and the dung of a natural 
colour ncver dangeron 8, 228. | 
Gr; 4. or Cartilage, hat, 17. 


|  Gullet deſeribed, 27, 39. hs 
| Gutta Serena deſclibed, 148. It is a 18 of the optic 


| Guts s deſcribed, 39, 39. 


Hair, how called in different Parts of 'the body, 11, & ſeq. 


- Haw defcribed,”s; /- 
Hlaunches deſcribed, 3. : 
 Haunch-bone, which, 24. 


tg Hage, a fleſhy excreſcence of the eye, deſcribed, 1 58 The . ( 


L : Hay and graſs alone low feeding, hs Bad __ makes ry 
Health, ſigns of it in horſes, 97, 114. 


Heel of the hock deſcribed, 3: | | | 
5 Hemiplexy, or more properly Hemiplecia, a beries of the 


| Hepatic duct deſcribed, 42. 


_ Herbage, the moſt proper for sg Ne 80 4 & ba. | 
2 Hilebound her es deſcribed, 257. This diſorder alwaye. 


H. * Bones deſcribed, 41 
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nerves, ib. The nature of vifion explained, 149. 
The cauſe of this diſorder, ib. Spurious gutta ſerena 
how cauſed, ib. External cauſes of the gutta ſerena, 

. hopes of cure in an old horſe, 150. The 

cure in all difficult caſes, ib. How to be attempted, 
ib. Cinnabar balls good in this e . & * 


H. 


21. cloth, -ood 1 to Tub the parts with f in diſeaſe of 5 1 


the nerves, 141. 


Its uſe, 19. 


cure, ib. A powder with glaſs to deſtroy it, ib. 


Hay muſt ſweat beſore it is fit for uſe, 8. The beſt part 
5 | ot burnt hay 8885 fodder, ib. Short bay beiter than 8 


long, 86. 


Hay, its kind and qualities 84 Which hay the beſt, ib. . 
New hay oaly fit for labouring horſes, 8 5. 


horie become poor, 87. 


Hud of a good hcrfe deſcribed, 7. 
Head, its bones, 20. Muſcles, 26. 


Hearing, the ſenſation of it, how excited, 68. Bar, the - 
organ of hearing, 65. | 


Mars a deſcription of it, 29, 40. Its uſe, 50. 


pally, 146. Deſcribed, 7 Not worth While to 


attempt.a cure, ib. 


the ſymptom of ſome dilcale, ib, Cure, ib. 


: Hemerrb2ge, 6) 


* 
” 
— 2 
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Hænorrbage, how ſtopt, 313. 


Hock deſcribed 3. Hack- Bones, 28. | 
Hoof deſcribed, 2. The hoof of a good horle deſcribed, 6. 
Ho, of what compoſed, 6. 

Horny Coat of the eye. See Cornea. It may bei quite 
white, and yet be curable by N it with . 


Water, 159. 


5 Hough deſcribed, © 
Horns of a mare's OE 17. | _ 
| Horſe, the names of his external parts, "By - His age how 


| beſt known, 3. Properties of a good horſe, 5, Treat- 
ment of a running horſe, 104. Anatomy of a horſe, 16, 
The ſolids, 16. Fluids, 19. Bones, cartilages, and 


ligaments, 20. Muſcles, 25. Integuments, 36. Con- 
tents of the abdomen, 37. Contents of the cheſt or 
thorax, 47. Brain, nerves, and five ſenſes, 53. Uſe 
olf the brain, 59. The diſpoſition of the arteries and 
veins, 69. Glands and lymphatic veſſels, 75. Horſes + 
on the road how managed, 80. Management of horſes 
to prevent diſeaſes, 84. Diet of horſes, the different 
ſorts, 85. Horſes ſtiff in their limbs with ſtaring coats 
| ſhould be turned out to graſs, or the ſalt marſhes, 99, 
KX ſeq. Horſes juſt recovered from a fit of ſickneſs 
- ſhould be ſent to als, ib. Exerciſe neceſſar) for 


horſes, 94. 


. Humours of the eye, wich, 64. Their alk 65. 
| Popegraftic arteries, Fs 8 33 


I Ns 


{ Arden deſeribed. 275. The cure, 6. 


Faundice or Yellows, 239. Diagnoſtic ſigns of its s pro- - 

Es. " tg from an inflammation of the liver, ib. Either 
- idiopathic or ſymptomatic, and ſometimes critical, 240. 

_ Cauſes of the idiopathic always in the liver, ib. Cauſes T 

of it, ib. Mediate cauſe of the jaundice, 241. Prog - 
noſtics of this diſeaſe, ib. Cure, ib. T be mild * — 


_ eaſily cured, 244. 


Jaso- bone deſcribed, 21. [Muſcles of the jaws, 27. 
| ſaeas, how excited in the brain, 00. | 

| Jha arteries, 71. 
ron dee Tu umcu J. 


| Inflammation 


| rains of them, 244. The cauſes, ib. The fymp- 


: 
1 5 
4 
5 
"I 
5 
5 


ion | 


Knee, the bones of i 15 bags Strains of chem how cured, 304 E 


E Inflammation of the Fang 1 F of it, lb. | 


Cure the ſame as of the pleuriſy, ib. How to prevent | 


a a conſumption from this diſeaſe, 5 Turns to an ab- 


ſceſs without timely relief, ib. 
Infufion tor molten greaſe, 272. 


Ingram, Dale, his anatomy of the fore leg, 328. 


Irſiep deſcribed, 2. 


Intercoſtal muſcles, 20. 


Integuments of a horſe, Py 


Inteſtinal canal or guts, Romach, and gullet deſcribed, 30. 7 


Jr's of the eye delcribed, 64. 


Jugular Veins on the outfide of the neck, moſt commonly A 


"PIE in all caſes which require bleeding, 73. 1 
ves or Vives, has ſome affinity with the —— 204. wy 
| Deſeribed, ib. The cure, ib. Rr ny 


| * = 
RP or - Glands deſcribed 75. 155 . 
Kianeys deſcribed, 45. Their uſe, ib. "Shao ml 5 


toms of thele OY 245. Ties ib, Cure, SE 
„„ | | 
Knee of a Porte whac. 3 


L. 
Alana gland, 77. 

Ladteal or Milky LV efſels A YE dE 
re in the ſtifle, whirlbone, and hip, 306. Cure, 307. 
Lampaſs deſcribed, 177, Should be left to itſelf, ib. 
Lapis Calaminaris, good in dileaſes of the ey en 153. 
Larynx and its muſcles deſcribed, 27. po 
Laxative medicines, 116. They operate more gently : 
; than purgatives, id. 5 
Purge, 144. To keep a horſe $ body open, 155. 
In a ſcouring, 235» ” 
Lax deſcribed, 234- Continuing for ſome time is a ſcour= _ 1 
ing, ib. Cauſes various, ib. Prognoſtics, ib, Cure, 

ib. When attended with a fever, not to be pro- 
moted nor ſtopt, 235. Violent, may be cured with _ 
nd, 236. Habizual ſcouring of young horſes to be 

| | | Cute 1 


8 
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curred by diet and ſtrengthners, 237. But iſ violent with 


aſtringents, 238. A lax ſucceeding a ſurfeit to be leſt 
do nature, ibid. & ſeq. When owing to an inward 
decay it admits of of no remedy, 2 239. How know n, 


18. 
| Lead. coloured horſes deſcribed, 13. 


=# 


Leg, its bones, 23. Muſcles, 32, 33» 34 


_ Lethargy. its cauſes, 142. Symptoms of it, 143. When 7 
ciurable, ib. When incurable, 143. Hw the cure 
is to be attempted, ib. When the eyes look red, 


bleeding is neceſſary, ib. A cephalick drink in this 


caſe, 144. A proper ſneezing powder, ib. Ball to 
8 the cure, 144 A proper laxative purge, 


"bb; 
7: 3 deſcribed, 17. | Their uſe, ib. 
 Lime-weter, good for profuſe ſtaling, 19 3. 


<> Liniment for diſorders of the nerves, 141. For he pal . 
iy, 148. For a ſpot in the eye, 157. For ſcars and 
| Cicatrices of the eycs, 170. For the Farcy, 263. 
For a ſtrain in the back ſinews, 315. To make the : 


hair grow, 326. 

5 Lippituae, 151. The Gia as a a Moon. 55 which fee. | 
- Lips, their muſcles, 26. 

Liver deſcribed, 40. Its ws, 42. 

| Logaword, a good aftringentin a looſeneſs, 2 36. 

Lois, their muſcles, 28. x 1 

Lotion repellent, 311. 5 
Lower-belly, its muſcles, 28. 1s contents, Ss. 

Lungs or Lights deſcribed, Sts | 

 Lympba, its uſe, 80. 

| Lympha lieglands, ib. 1 

| ente tic veſſels, div ided into arteries and veins, 18, 
| Thei: aſe, ib. Fon 

| . 

5 Me. deſcribed. 306. Their cure, ib. 

1 alignant Feyers. See Fore, 

: | Management of a horſe on the road, 80. 
Mane of a orſe, i. A good one 8 =» 


os Ange, cutaneous Giteaſe, its ſymptoms, 257. May.. | 
come bv inf- :CtiON, ibid. Cure, 2555 When it has 


continued for ſome. time; mercutials mull be ien 
inwardly, ib. | 


Mark | 


Fc 


ib, Fr, 


O 
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Mart in a horſe's mouth, 4, When gone, 5. Artificial : 


marks made by dealers, 4. i 


| Markhan's cordial ball, 174. 


Marks of horſes, ſuch as a ſtar, a blaze, a ſip, 14. 
Marks of a horſe's legs and feet, ib. N 
Marrow deſcribed, 7. 17 5 


| Medioftir um deſcribed, 47, | 
Medulla oblonoata deſcribed, 56. 


Medullary ſubſtance of the beads Jefertbed, 54. 


Membranes deſcribed, 17. Their uſes, ib. Membranes | 


of the eye, 63. Their uſe, 65. 


Membrane common to the muſcles, 18. 


Mercurial ointment for the Ives or Vives, 205. Mercu- 


rial ball for an aſthma, 2'0. 


NMercurius dulcis, good for hide bound be horſes, 2 57. For : = 


the mange, 259. 


NMejcutery deſcribed, 8 c 5 e 
e ſubliances ot. every kind good for the worms, N 


Mideiff haiti” 52. In uſe. ib, Inflammation of - 


this part hard to be known, 188. 
Milky veſſels deſcribed, 18. 40. 


Mixture ſor the farcy, 262, & * For 8 


270. For the e, 296. For the poll evil, 300. 


. For the ang - 42 5. For a fiſtula * the withers, 


208-5 . 
Molten greaſe, incident to ) fat horſes, 271. symptoms 
of it, ib. The cure, 272. | 
Moon-Eyes, who fo cal'ed, 151. | When this diſorder i BY 
ſlight, ib. It ſometimes returns periodically, ibid. 
Attacks a horſe paſt five and coming fix, ib. The 


_ ſymptoms, ib. Ihe ſeat of this diſeaſe, 152. Prog- + 
_ Nnoſticks, th. Signs of recovery, 153. Si.ns of a 
cataract, and its terminating in blindneſs, ib. Cure, 

154. Outward Remedies, ib. Bleeding generally 


proper, ib. When the eyes ſeem ready to periſh, 
good feeding will be proper, 155. | When the eye 


 finks, no cure to be expected, 186. 3 ER 
Maſaic gold, good in the worms, 2 31. Not a . 


rial as Gibſon ſuppoſed, 214. 
Maab burnt hay, good in ſome caſes for ſick dart . 


Mouth ſhut UP, a erp. bad ſymptom, 140. A 
Proper 
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proper in this caſe, 142. Opium good i in ſuch 8. 
ters, ib. | 


Muſcles deſcribed, 17. Their action, 18. Or the eye- ; 
| lids, 26. Of the eye, ib. Of the noſe, ib. Of the 


ps, ib. Of the jaw, 26. Of the tongue, 27. Of 
| the head or wind-pipe, ib. Of the head of the gul- 


_ 27. Of the ears, ib. Of the head and neck, 


Of the back and loins, 28. Of the breaſt, * 


deren e 29. Muſcles of the anus, 30. Of 
the ſhoulders, ib. of the my and W 32—35 


| Of the foot, > 
7D IV tne of 88 parts ot 46, 1. 


Narrow beels, a natural defect, 307. Often rende. 


ted incurable by bad ſhoeing, ib. 
| Near fide of a horſe, which, 3. . 


5 Neck, its 5 28. LOR 
Nerwes, : Their wh, * Their Aifiribution, 575 is 


"Rare, . Which proceed from the brain, 57. 
Which proceed from the ſpinal marrow, 58. Convey 
the impreſſion of external objects to the brain, 59. 


Nervous parts, a drink to allay the * of . 140. 


New hay, its qualities, 85. 


8 Nicking, how performed, 126. 


1 pers, or a middle tooth of a horſe, 4 OT 
5 125 the organ of ſmelling, 62. Its muſcles, 26. 
| O. 


475, their properties, 87. Not ſo heating as ha 
nor ſo cooling as barley, ib. Given too freely cauſe 
| horſes to neglec their hay, ib. Agree beſt with horſes 
that have exerciſe, 88. How to chooſe oats, ib, A 
bhorſe requires leſs water with oats than hay, ib. 
: Of-/ fide of a horſe, which, 3' | 
Oil for ſtrains of the ſinews, 319. 
Oil to cure che palſy, 148. 


Oointment for the eyes, 154, 169. For the mange, 258. 
For the farcy, 262. For the mallenders, 306. Fora 
ſore back, 319. To take out a thorn, 320. Fora 


ſhoulderſlip, ib. To ripen an abſceſs, 322. For 
greaſy heels, 325% The apoſtles, 316. For ſwell'd 
legs, ſcabby heels, and cracks, 3.8. For wounds 

and "_— fleſh, 315. Fora ſhoulder ſprain, ib. 


Ola 


A 
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Old horks, certain ſigns to know them by, + $ : 
Ol factory, neryes, 57. 35 


Omentum or Cawl deſcribed, 38. 

Onſet of the head, . | 

Opiates, neceſſary in a violent looknels, WY & ſeq. 
Opium, very uſetul to take off cramps ot the wr 


N Good in glyſters when the ny" is mut . 
„ | 5 
Gees of generation Ane 46. 
2 


ns of feeling, the nervous 2 of the e kin, 61: 
Organs of hearing, deſcribed, 66. 
Organ of ſmelling, 62. 
O/tets deſcribed, 275. Their Cure, ibid. 
Os Hycides, or bones of the —_— 21. 
Os Sacrum, 24. e N N 


| PALS, 146. Cane, ib. The kinds of 2 | pally ys | 


plained, ib. A hemiplexy or hemiplegia deſcribed, 


| ib. Not worth while to attempt the cure of a hemi- E 
plegia, 147. A palſy of the hind parts how to be 
treated, ib. Cure, ib. & ſeq. Why a palſy which 
proceeds from a fault in the brain affects the contrary 
ide, 56, & ſeq. A partial palſy takes aw ay all ſenſe ae 
and motion from a particular part, 146. 


Parerea; or of ſweetbread deſcribed, 42. Ths dudts, ib. 
The uſe of the pancreas, ib. 


Pannicle, fleſhy, deſcribed, 37. 


Parts of generation of a mare, 47. 
Paſtern-Foint, which, 2. Paſtern deſcribed, ib. 


 Paltern-Bones, which, 23. 329, &. Muſcles of the 


paſterns, 35, 332, & leq. Strain of the Rn | 
how cured, 304. | 
Peach i ee horſes deſcribed, 14 


Peas their properties, 89. Of * ſame nature as beans, ib. - 


Pericardium deſcribed, 48. 
Pes ipneumony. Sse Pleuriſy. | 5 
Peritoneum, a membrane which covers the guts d deſcrib'd, 5 


37239. 

Pharynx or head of the dee. its anc deſcrib'd, 27. | 

Phrenic arteries, 72. | 

Pia Mater, a tegument of the brain deſcrid' 54. Its 
ule, 59. | 


CN 


Pigng | 
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5 Pie 2 of blood, 251, How known to proceed from the 


kidneys, ib. When ot a dack colour with or without 
purulent matter it proceeds from the bladder, id, 
Bloody urine with purulent matter dangerous, ib. 
Cure, ib. When ſea! 8 earth i is proper, ib. 

Plaiſter for the farcy, 


Plate Vein, runs on the — of the fore leg, 54, 0. 


ten opened in lamene!s, ib. | 

Pleura, the membrane that lines the inſide of the chel, 
deſeribed, 48. 

Pleuriſy, 183 : Symptoms, ib. Cuuſe, 184. Symp⸗ 
toms of a plentis y and peripneumony much the ſame, 
ib. Cure of both the ame, 1835. Bleeding largely 


proper, ib. Valet the horſe be how or old, ib. The 


cure may be vmpleated with the bliſtering ointment, 


Towels, emo lent glyſters, and ballamicks, ib. & ſeq. 


Purging not proper, 186. Management after the 
cute, 185, How cured when it terminates in an cx- 


_ ternal abſceis, ib. &. teq.. 1 1 ents what 
ib. | 


Poll of a horſe, . 
Poll. Evil, its deſcription 5 ee ey ROE ib. 
Swelling of the poll from à bruiſe eaſily cured, ib. 


how cured when inflamed, 299 How cured when 
an abſceſs is formed, 299. How cured when the | 


matter of the abſceſs is of a bad colour, 299. How 
cured when tuined to a foul ulcer, 300. 


- Poultice, warm, for the loins, 250. For the ſwelling | 


of the poll, 298. For -reaſy heels, 317. For the 
ſtrangles, 318. For a toundered horte, 322. 
Porus biliarius, or gall- pipe, 42. 


Poauder to cauſe ſacez; ing. good in the lethargy, 144 


For fevers, 327. In the gutta ſerena, 151. For a 
| ſpot i in the eve 168. Of glaſs tor a haw in the eye, 
ib. Of cryſtal and ſugar candy for the ſame purpoſe, 
ib. Of alum and ſugar candy to deſtroy proud fleſh 
in the eye, 159. For an ulcer of the eye, 269. Fork 
ſurſeit, 255, & ſeq. 5 | 
By P refuſe Saline. | See Diabetes | 
Properties of a good horle, 5. 6. 
Pulmonary artery where diftributed, 70. 
Purgatives, their bad qualitic:, 117 


5 Purge; 


7 06. 


XY ow 


r 


urges 
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_ Purges bor derte ought generally to be mild, 108. The 


manner of giving and working them off, 119, Forms 
of purges, 120, & ſeq. Strong Purges. always do ; 
more harm than good, 117- 231. 
Purge for a horſe that wants exerciſe, 109. | Frequent 
purging a bad practice, 110. Strong purges very ſel- 
dom neceſſary, 117. Directions how to give purges, 


| 118. A proper purge in an apoplexy, 2 BW... 


compleat the cure of convulſions, 142. Laxative | 
purge in the lethargy, 144. Purge in the ives or vives, 
| when attended with a fever, 204. In an aſthma, 211. 
In the colic and gripes, 223. Cooling, and laxative 
in the tarcy, 261. See Balls. F 
P uules of the eye, 8 


JUarters of the het Jeſcribed, 3. 5 
„Ouitter deſcribed, 308. How 3 i: 
Qui. 55 ver, how ro be ou for the worms, 230. 


1 of the face, what. I. 


Rat Tails, why ſo called, 313. Deſcribed, ib. Cure, ib. 
Reins deſcribed, 2. 


Renal glands or capſulæ atrabiliares deſcribed, 44. Their 
ule unknown, 1b. | | 

Repelients | improper in critical ſwellings, 268. | 

Re/?, proper tor horſes every fourth day on long j jour- 
ne yYS, 80. | | 

Retina, a membrane of the eye, 64. The immediate | 
organ of viſion, ib. 

Rtubarb, the belt purge in a diarrhoea, 236. 

Ribs deſcribed, . 


—Beſinous medicines, their effects miſtaken, 109. 


Noan horles deſcribed, 13. 


Renvelling, when necetfary, 124. In diſeaſes of the. 5 — 
head, ib. In pleuriſies and internal inllammations, 


125. Dangerous when blood is poor, ib. 


Running horſes, their treatment, 104. The beſt ſhape : 


of a runnning horſe, ib. How to treat a running horſe. 


after a heat, 111. en to manage him after run - 
ning, ib. Reg | 


Punt of a eas, 3 = 
R;e-bread drink for the greaſe, 314. | 5 
He Graf Rays. its properties, 35, & leq. Call- 


0 
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. 1 
OMlt-marſh? 2 wood f "Pp many diſeaſes in horſes, 99, Ke. | ib 
4 * to inake the hoof grow again, * For the 
1 | hoof, 324. e 
| Sanderacks deſcribed, 308. How cured, ib. = Ons 
Scalding ſometimes neceſſary i in the poll evil, 301. 118 


Scarf bin deſcribed, 19, 36. Its ule, ib. 
Scratches, how to prin horſe from them, 111. 
Scouring. See Laæ. | S- 
Seminal veſſels deſcribed, 47. | 
Senſation, how excited in the * 6 P 
Senſation of — how « excited, 62. Of hearing, how 4] 
„ Excned; 68. | 
Shank of a borſe, what, 2 Wa = 
 $hank-Bone, which, 23, 330. The v veins cof the ſhank, 74 R 
Shape, a good one deſcribed, 4 | - 
c - = 
Sheath of a horſe, what, 2 MW &; 
Shoulder- Bone, 23. Shoulder- blade "RE ib. ' Muſcles 870 
of the ſhoulders, 30, & leq. Shoulder ſtrained, how 1 % 


known, 304. Cure, 3 | BYZ 
Shoulders of a good horſe deſcribed, 8. A thick ſhoul- 
dered horſe a bad one, ib. =_ I 
Simple fevers. See Fevers, h 4 | 

| Sinufſes of the dura mater deſcrided, 53. | 1 * 
Sinuous ulcers deſcribed, 289. | Str 


Skin or Hide, of what cempoſed, 19, 37. The nervous 
puapillæ of the ſkin, the wen. of — 61. | i 
Skull, the bones of it, 20. e { 
Slugg:hh horſes deſcribed, 10. | | 7 
Selling, the organ of it, * | ( 
 Sneezing powder good in the e lethargy, 144: In che gura | 8} 


ſerena, 151. 1 
el of the foot deferibed, 2, 335. 1 1 l 
Solids of a horſe, which, 16. 555 1 1 
Sounds, how they excite hearing, © | ns 2 
| Spaſms, a drink to cure them, 140. | Ms; 
Spadin. See Blood and Bone Spavin. 5 | le 

| Spinal marrow deſcribed, 58. Its ſubſtances, ib. Ir Y 
coat, ib. Thirty: ſeven 18 of nerves ee from K 


it, ib. 75 = | | th 


* 
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ellen N 43. Its uſe, 44. 8 | 
Splents deſcribed, 277. The ſplents of colts and young — 

horſes ſeldom want a remedy, ib. The beſt method 
of cure when they firſt —__— ib. Mild bliſters bid | 
fair for ſucceſs, 278. | 
dot ted horles deſcribed, 1 5 
Stable, how to manage a horſe i in it on a journey, 81. | 
Standing long in the ſtable without exerciſe, bad for 
hories, 91. Cloſe ftables bad, 102. | 
S:aggers, all diſtempers attended with reeling and falling 
down, are ſo called, 130. Mott properly a vertigo, 
I 131. All diſeaſes of the brain attended with coſtiveneſs, 
w | ib. Sympathetic vertigo how cauſed, ib. The pri- 
I mary vertigo how cauled, ib. Symptoms of the ſtag- 
I gers, 131, & ſeq. When attended with ſpaſuis of the 
4. upper part of the belly not eaſily cured, 132. The 
FE 3 from worms how to be treat- 
80% 133. | | 
N rallion fnould not cover above two mares in a tay; 106. 
les I Sar, what, 14. Artificial made by Jockeys, 36. 
„rr Star ling-coloured horſes, 14. 


Stile bone or knee pan, 24. Ta of the fie, how 3 : 


ul- known, 306. Cured by cooling applications, ib. 
L tamach deſcribed, 39. Dienen of the ſtomach. see 

Appetite. | | | 

Strains of ſeveral parts, 304. . 

| Strangles, a diſeale of young horſes under fix 3 years of | 

ous age, 200. Like the quin 

| ib. The cauſe, ib. Signs of its coming on, ib. Ba- 
ſtard ſtrangles, what, 201. Prognoſtic ſigns, ib. 

The cure requires nothing but the breaking of the 

| ſwellings, ib. Bleeding in this diſeaſe bad, 202. The 

uita W iwelling not to be opened before it is ripe, ib. The 

| {kin being eaten away, alarming but not dangerous, 

ib. When attended with a malignant fever how cu- 

Ted, 203. When neceſſary to open the 1 feln; with 

a cautery, 204. | 
dtrangury, 247. The cauſe of it various, ib. The con- 
ſequence when the urine is entirely ſuppreſſed, 248. 

Its The cure, when cauſed by the inflammation of the 

from kidnies or bladder, ib. Hot medicines dangerous in 

| theſe inflammations, 249. When hot medicines are 

pleen of uſe, 2350. 555 | . String- : 


ey in men, ib. Deſcribed, 


| | 5 i 5 WEN 
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Stringbalt, how to cure, 304. : | 
Strawberry coloured horſes deſcribed, 1 * 
Subelavian arteries, 70. | 


__ Sublingual gland, the leat of the ſtrangles in young bas 1 
„„ 75... 


Surfeits, 254. Owing to . ib. Symptoms 

of a ſurteit, ib. Prognoſtic ſigns, 25 5. Dry ſurfeit, 
What, ib. Cure, ib. Wet lurfeit, cauſe and ſymp. 
_ toms, 256, & ſeq. Cure, 257. 
Saweat turning to a foam, ſign of a ſay blood, 97 Sweat 
| ſhould run off like water, ib. 

_ Sxveating much, a ſign of weakneſs, He. Abatement of 

ſweating, a good —_—»— | 

| Saveetbread. See Pancreas. _ 

N 1 external WN 26g. 


Ting, its organ, 61. How the ſenfarion of ating 

js excited, 62. 

Teeth, how dilinguiſhed i ina + beck, 4 4. Their num 
ber, 3. Neceſſary to determine the age of A hore, 4: 
Tempers of horſes deſcribed, 11. | 

Tent tor a quittor bone, 318. 

Tents, their bad effects, See Wounds. 


-  Teretes, a fort of worms, deicribed, 227 


Teſtes or Stones deſcribed, 46. | 
Thigh-B.ne, with thirty-two muſcles of the high TY | 
T horaeic artery, 71. | 
Thruſh. See Fruſh. 
| Thymus deſciibed, 48. | 
Tin, good fot the worms, 231. 
Tired hirſe, how to manage, 83. 
Tongue deſcribed, 61. The organ of i W. 
Tongue of a good horſe deſcribed, 8. 
Tongue, mulcles of it, 61. Caution about e bleeding un 
deer the tongue, ib · | | 1 
Topping of a horſe. what, 1. 
Trachea arteria, or wind- pipe : deſcribed, 51. 


Tube of a horſe, what, 1. 


Tumours. See Critical Tumours. 


Tuſes 


„ - 2 


g vn. 


710 f. ' 


75. or crooked teeth deſcribed, 3; 4. How to — 
= "Oy _ in — of the eye 15 by 


J7 4toular, dee which, 79. 
Varicous ulcers, what, 289. Their prognoſtcs, 290 | 


Vas de eferens deſcribed, 47. 1 uſe, ib. | | 
Veins, their uſe, 72, & ſeq. Grow larger as they approach | 


Vena Porte deſcribed, 41, 74. ” 
Vaientricles of the heart deſcribed, 49. of the brain de. — 


iertebræ or back "CORES 5 Toe 
at. is one ſort of the andere I 30, & a . 0 


; Viciw horſe deſcribed, 10. 


 Vitridl, white, gocd in diſeaſes of the eye, 153. An 
eye -water made with it, 154. 
” 3 Sy what, 289. The different kinds, ib. Cauſes, 


: cers how cured, ib. Ulcers with a carjes of the bone, 
how cufſed, ib. Putrid ulcers how cureH-293. Wicers 


with callous lips how cured, ib. Varicous 4 Sh ow _ 
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the age of a horſe, by them, 


| 2 
Valves of the heart deſcribed, 49. 


Cure, 293 


| near the heart, 73. Have no apparent motion, ib. Have 
ſemilunar valves, ib. There are generally two veins to 
one artery, ib. They have the ſame names as the arte- 
ries near them, ib. Progreſs of blood 1 in che veins, ib. 


ſcribed, 54. 


_ vertigo, a diſeaſe of the head, 131. A ſympathetic _ 
_ vertigo, a diſeaſe of the ſtomach and firſt paſſages, ib. 
An obſtinate coſtiveneſs attends this diſeaſe, ib. _ 
Symptoms, ib. & ſeq. Prognoſtics, ib. | 


Viſion, how performed, 6 5. Tbe cauſe of imperfeR v 1 
„ion, bd. 
Vitregus humour of the eye, 64. 


290. Prognoſtic figns, ib. Simple ulcer, how cured 
291. With proud fleſh how cured, 292. Fiſtulous ul- 


_ Cured, ib. Cancerous ulcers how cured, 294. Small 
ulcers of the eye may be cured with a powder of Flo- 
Tentine orris and ſugar candy, 157. Other ulcers of 

the eye how to be treated, 165. Prognoſtics of ulcers _ 
of the eye, 160. | Callous ulcers of t tae fe, + how cu- | 


"nee; 168. 5 | 
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TDyachus deſcribed, . | | Ea 

 Ureters deſcribed, 45, | : | | 

_ Urethra deſcribed, "x | os | 
Urine ſeparated from the blood by the kidnevs, * 

Urine, that of healthy horſes deſcribed, 1 13. 24 

xine, ſuppreſſion of it. See Strangury. 

Tine, bloody. See Piſſing of blood. © 

Uvea, a e of the he by 64. 


2 2 for FD a - 311. "Pas an \ inflammation of 
->= WE EPS, 3208. Dorn canker, * | | 
Nater- Farcy. See Dropſy. | | 
Water of copperas, to dry up a fore, 321. Por : 2 watery 1 

humour in the eye, 323. | 


15 Wen deſcribed, 281. How thoſe with pendulous 1550 1 


may be extirpated, ib. Thoſe called Bog-ſpavins, how 
_ cured at firſt, ib. Wens tied down with cords and 
_ firings not to be meddled with, * W.ens to be cut 
dut, or opened with a cauſtic, ib. N 
1 5 2 will purge horſes at firſt, 89. 


Mind of a horſe, always to be minded, 9. Never 3 * 


ken winded till after ſeven or eight years old, ib. 


| Bind, the beſt manner of knowing a broken winded 


horſe, 213, See Broken wind. A ck winded horſe, 
| How known, 9. 

f Wind-gall, a flatulent or windy tumour, 278. Wind- galls 
on the hind legs never cauſe lameneſs, ib. Thoſe 


I above the knee always cauſe lameneſs, ib. Curable at 


the firſt coming on, ib. Afterwards not to be med- 
dled with, 279. Thoſe on the fore legs may be treat- 
ed with mild bliſters, ib. Windy ſwellings about the 
nee from a kick, beſt repelled, ib. Windy ſwellings : 
between the muſe! es 2 of the wips to be Lok by iuci- 
—_— -- | ö 
VNind pipe deſeribed, 57. | 
 IWithers deſcribed, 2. 24 
Forms, horſes ſubject to three EY bats: 1 worms, 5 
and aſcarides, 226. Bots deſcribed, ib, Round worms 
deſcribed, 227. Aſcarides deſcribed, ib. Cauſes of 
Worms., ib. Bots are found in horſes in May and 
e ib. & ſeq. Bots ſeen in the dung, 228. eg 
. e ects 


* 
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1 effeQs of bots in the ſtomach, i. wh that a horſe 


is troubled with aſcarides, . Cure of bots in the 


ſtrait gut eaſy, 1b: In the cure of bots in the ſtomach, 
no time muſt be loft, ib. Round worms render a horks „ 
diſpirited and inactive, 229. Beſt killed with bitters 
and moſaic gold. ib. & ſeq. The aſcarides cauſe ſick 


fits, and make him grow lean, 230. May be W as 
the former, ib. 


Wounds, 283. The definition of a wound, ib The 
_ various cauſes, ib. Diſtinguiſhed into ſimple and 


compound, ib. The attendants of wounds, pain, an 


= hzmorrhage, convulſions, a pally, an inflammation, a 
fever, ib. Prognoſtics of wounds, 284. Slight wounds 5 
| how cured, ib. Grizvous wounds how known, ib. 
Mortal wounds, which, ib. Wounds have four ſtages, 5 
Y while they bleed, while they ſuppurate, while the fleſh _ 
grows again, and while they heal, 284, & ſeq. The 
cure of a wound how begun, 285. The ſuture, ho- 
performed, 286. Never to be ufed unleſs the wound is 
large and gaping, ib. Deep wounds how to be treat- 
ed, ib. Contuſed wounds how to be treated, 287. 
| Wounds of the joints how to be treated, ib. The 
cure of ſmall fimple wounds very eaſy, 288. Gun-ſhot 
wounds how cured, 280. The fever W gun- 


ſhot wounds how cured, ib. | D 
Wounds of the eye eaſily cured, 160. When they will ; 
not hurt the fight, ib. How to cure them, 161. 
How to Fee an inflammation, ib. 


— 


14R D of a horſe Jeſcribed, 47. 


Yellows or Jaundice, the diagnoſtic ſigns of 1 it, 2 39. DE 
The idiopathic janndice is ſeated in the liver, 240. 


| Cauſe of the jaundice, 240. The mediate cauſe, 241. 


Prognoſtic ſigns, ib Coſtiveneſs, the firſt ſymptom. 
of the jaundice, 242. The colour of the dung to be 
obſerved, ib. Cure of the jaundice, 241. "up - 


cured when the diſcaſe i 1 of the mild Lid. 34k 


Ee” 


5 


